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PREFACE. 



" There are those who walk in their 
own way till the xight that was in 

THEM HAS BECOME DARKNESS." — Such waS the 

Startling warning once uttered to the present 
writer, on whose ear it fell like a prophecy, and 
within whose heart it has resounded like a 
doom from that day to this. 

Proceeding upon this awful intimation, it is 
intended, in the ensuing pages, to offer, to whom- 
soever may be their readers, a call to that Duty 
which is the first commandment of The Church, 
and the single law of peace, — Obedience to 
External Authority. But it is less the purpose 
of this little book to illustrate the curse of Inde- 
pendent Will, than to point out the blessedness 
of Reverence and Patience and Trust. 

As will be seen by the abrupt conclusion, and 
final chapter of explanations, it had been the 
Author's intention to pursue the subject of the 
volume at greater length, in the company of 
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added characters, and with widely varied cir- 
cumstances, — but suddenly, in the midst of her 
employment, she has found herself in another 
position, which renders it undesirable that such 
a work should be continued ; she has therefore 
shortly wound up her interrupted^ task, and can 
only hope that labour, however every way in- 
complete, will yet not be wholly lost, which was 
commenced and continued, as far as it went, 
with no other trust for its success, had it been 
finally fulfilled, than in the benediction of Him 
who is the Great Master in the Lesson of Obedi- 
ence, — to whom The Church Herself is subject. 



Wallingford, 

September y 1847. 



Note. — It should be noticed to those who will detect the 
apparent inaccuracy, that in the entitlement of one of the cha- 
racters of the tale the liberty has been taken with the laws 
which regulate such matters in this country, of appending the 
Christian name to the title, instead of the patronymic, in a case 
where the latter would have been the correct form, to distinguish 
the lady so designated from her mother, also occasionally men- 
tioned, and as bdng colloquially more agreeable. 
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It is perhaps soarcelj needful to ask the reader to 
obserye that the date of the writing of this book being 
several months back, the accidental allasion at pages 
155, 156 to a person, and circumstances now brought 
again prominently before the public, had nothing what- 
ever to do with these, then unanticipated, events; — 
otherwise, the question there referred to could not have 
been spoken of as any minor note in the agitation 
which is rending Churches. The blue lightning glances 
round the horizon, and little children gaze more in 
wonder than in fear at the phenomenon ; but the ele- 
ments of the thunder-storm gather their forces and the 
unknown presage comes to pass, and the little children 
on their protected pillows lie breathless, listening to 
the rolling, bursting tempest, and to the misgivings of 
their hearts. 

Very far would it be from the thoughts of the pre- 
sent writer to speak with criticism of matters belong- 
ing to a high ecclesiastical province, but impossible, it 
aeeam, must it be for the lowliest individual in Catholic 
Christendom to feel less than vitally concerned in this 
struggle enacting now. For, a University affray, if it 
is chosen so to designate the past features of the case — 
(though be it then remembered that the University is the 
first in the world,) threatens to become a notable and 
conspicuous sin— Sin which if suffered to remain upon 
the Church of England must henceforward haunt her 
joy and damp her wakening hopes. Let us claim from 
b 
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the Anglican reader a calm consideration of the words 
of Mr. Newman, quoted at page 311 of this book. 
Words how sadly apropos to the present aspect of 
things in his then Church. 

After all her revival of her claims and gifts, is it 
indeed that she is about to sink in the first hour of 
sterner conflict, the first hour of actual temptation — 
the victim of inward infirmity? — Is it indeed that her 
love of secularity and her courtly homage to the great, 
has become a disease, like the thickening of the skin 
till the vital organs are destroyed? — Is it indeed that 
one coming to her pasture-fields and thinking he has 
found a goodly heritage, must pitch a tent not build a 
homestead, for that the deceiving verdure crowns but a 
volcanic isle? These are doubts that begin to clamour 
their appeal, and a vast and eminent audience waits 
for their solution. 

Europe and America are looking on, to learn by the 
issue of this local war whether victorious Anglicanism 
is an ally fit for the last encounters of the Catholic 
Church, or whether vanquished Anglicanism must be 
repudiated from Her host. 

Confessors and martyrs and mighty Christian men 
long resting in their renown, are looking on. They 
who passed through blood and fire, witnessing for the 
Faith with a royal bravery — ^they who did world- 
known deeds of holy heroism, deeds as real as their 
records are astounding, are looking on — Pontifi*s who 
dared to excommunicate kings and queens — Bishops 
who hesitated not to demand, and whose asserted power 
was confident to gain, the deposition of heretical or 
refractory ministers — Priests who suffered loss of goods 
and liberty and life rather than burn incense to inaugu- 
rated heresy, are looking on — in sorrow, in anxiety; it 
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remains to be discerned whether these are to be hushed 
in serene gratulation or quenched in eternal scorn. 

Hildebrand, who once cleansed the Episcopate of 
Europe by the simple ordeal of the Sacred Doxology, — 
A'Becket, weighing lightly as the purchase of his life- 
blood the shrine of the pilgrimage of a million penitents, 
— Laud, tl^e Martyr Primate of Canterbury of yet more 
trying times, — ^these are looking on. Time has brought 
the occasion to disclose the value of their several genius 
or agony; the hour that shall show whether their great 
investiture has been made in a secure commerce, and 
shall yield to the Church the rent to defray its liabilities. 

The simple-minded devout of the whole family in 
heaven and earth are looking on, clasping their own 
faith to their bosoms, and blessing God that He has not 
set them in the slippery places, where these splendid 
and erudite errors germinate. Plain, vigorous, and be- 
lieving, they see the advocates of frivolous or wicked 
infidelity far off from their impregnable position ; for, 
on the unblemished simplicity of their understandings, 
the sophisms of doctors or of systems are powerless, 
though unrefuted. To them the workmanship of the 
chisel of Phidias, or of the pencil of Apelles, or the 
glitter of the 'host of heaven,' is no more an in- 
stigant to idolatry than the rough-cast monster god 
of the Pacific Islander, or the frightful abominations 
of a human holocaust. Apollo is to them as Dagon, — 
the temple of Greece as the pagoda of India, — ^the en- 
ticing intellectual falsehood of the schools (though it 
wear the mitre and wield the crosier) as the ravings of 
the illiterate fanatic. These are looking on, in the 
wonder and trembling of charity, for the result of the 
temptations of the lofty, and the momentous difficulties 
of the learned. 

b^ 
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The Angels of the Charches are looking on. Hare 
they not, from the scattered conflict, turned their eyes 
hitherward ? Are they not waiting to bless or to re- 
buke, according to constancy or cowardice? And if 
this new oblation to secular arrogance shall ever be 
yielded by the sacerdotal hands of England, because, 
forsooth, the power that claims it is yisible and tan- 
gible, — ^because it is backed by Confiscation and the 
Tower, — ^what offering shall be brought to propitiate 
those heavenly dignities insulted and aggrieved, that 
the woe-note, " Let us depart, — ^let us depart," be not 
presently heard with the hearing of the ear, to the final 
confusion of the funt-hearted ? 

Well, come what may, — Come Schism, searchiug the 
sanctuary, and dissolving to its elements the constitu- 
tion of this English Church, — come solemn times of 
civil persecution, — come all the care and rudeness with 
which the princes of the darkness of the world can 
try the patience of the saints, — come what may,— -the 
God of Rewards and Punishments is looking on,— and 
Hia Voice, the Voice which breaketh the cedar-trees, 
sounds clearly and awfully above the thunder and the 
battle-shout^ above the weeping and the prayer, " Be- 
hold, I come quickly, and My reward is with Mb, to 
give to every man according as his work shall be." 



Wednesday in Ember Week, 
December, 1847. 
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BlmrotiucttDm 

'THE Catholic Church has become to English 
-■- people of these days a Verity and a Fact. 
It has entered into their homes, and wrought upon 
their domestic lives, for pleasure or for pain, in 
triumph or in trial. Its voices have been heard 
in the Senate-house and in the Palace ; Its Mani- 
festation has crossed the poor man's weary walk. 
Again begins to be seen that Great Tranquil Spirit, 
sitting ever above the world and its madness and 
its scorn, and sometimes veiled from the eye of 
the multitude by the intervening mists of these. 
Everywhere, and whether it is hated or welcomed, 
the Catholic Church has assumed a meaning 
amongst us, and is tending to deeper operations, 
and generating intenser thoughts. 

But now, men started at the word ; it savoured 
to them only of the fires of Smithfield and the 
explosion of the Plot, and they liked not its intru- 
sion beyond the boundary of its position in their 
formal customary credence. 

There it stood, indeed, witnessing on, in the 
ceaseless recitation of Three Hundred Years ; still 
witnessing, through sad and deprived days, to the 

B 
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unaltered Truth of England's Dogmatic Faith; 
though it stood, as much as her Reformed Liturgy 
has stood, as the expression of a beautiful and 
desirable Ideal, or the description of something 
Uving elsewhere and far away, rather than as any- 
thing at the present, and here, realised. 

Even thus much is consoling. When the reli- 
gious-minded Englishman reflects, with the fear 
and the shudder, which imminent danger, though 
past, produces, upon the long time this country, as 
to all practical subjects, lingered on the thresh- 
old of heresy, — how it stood alone and aloof from 
those who, God be thanked ! have ever preserved 
in its integrity the Visible Form and Demonstra- 
tion of His Church — and, how still it is filled and 
encompassed and tossed and torn with the evil 
offspring of schism of every sort, — it is consoling 
to think that the Symbol of Apostolicity has never- 
theless remained with it, — the sprinkled blood 
upon the lintel, — a secret sacrament; perhaps, 
too, a beacon-light enshrouded in a pilot's lan- 
tern, to avail in evil times. Reverence recog- 
nises here a Mighty and a Merciful Providence. 
Even now this Possibility, this long Indefinite Exist- 
ence, is becoming re-invested with a fixed charac- 
ter in the mind of the age. The pilot's lantern is 
Ufted to the tower of the lighthouse, and magnified 
by a thousand lenses. The uncertain harmonies 
of the eolian harp of indistinct belief are con- 
densing into the deep cadence of the perfect music 
of Faith, — let us trust, to lead out one sweet world- 
wide Sanctus to the laud of Him Whose name is 
Unity, and Whose worship is to be undivided. 

Seven years ago the British Critic wrote — " The 
times are dark, and a curtain of gloom hangs over 
the future ; but on its dark face we may discern 
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brightening in prismatic hue, a vision of past 
beauty, — The Holy Catholic Church." The pre- 
science of the seer has been verified : the augury 
has vindicated its own truth: and higher dawns 
the Star, and brighter rise the coruscations of Its 
light ; and voices, as of Angels in our midst, are 
heard still-ly saying one to another, "The dark- 
ness is fur pa^ and the morning is near at hand." 

These are great things to have come about. 
When our fathers, after all that had been, stood 
amidst the wreck and ruin of the far-circling influ- 
ence of the French Revolution, he had been a bold 
heart who had dared to predict the encouragement 
and signs of all hope which such speedy days 
should indicate. 

Then — ^man was regarded as the raw material to 
make worldly empires with, whether secular or 
intellectual. Dashes of his history were gathered 
from its most glittering pages, and put together as 
the complete meaning of his life — ^his earth's life 
of pomp and pride. The halls of Babylon, the 
senate and the circus of old Rome, the groves of 
Athens, and the path of Napoleon, were presented 
in rapid pictures, with no intermediate interpre- 
tation: — What needed they — for were they not 
themselves the mightiest exponents of humanity ? 
Eden, pourtrayed at first in but faint bright touches, 
had as well been obliterated, for all the notice it 
obtained from eyes dazzling themselves with these; 
Sinai was passed over as a frightful fable ; Moimt 
Zion as a magic dream ; Calvary was utterly for- 
gotten ; the Kingdom of Heaven was scoffed at as 
an insane abstraction, not to be compared with 
visible principalities and dominations. Now — it 
seems that men have begun to recal to themselves 
that they are Spurits, with inalienable individuaUty. 

b2 
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And Eden, and Sinai, and Zion, and Calvary are 
seen to convey the deep lessons of destiny, in 
comparison with which those other pictures are 
but the romances of madness. And here and 
there, in the midst of this re-rousing Philosophy 
of Man, may be discerned the gleaming glimpse of 
that first, intensest Truth of God, whose shining 
Ught will certainly illuminate the whole — that little 
leaven which will have power to leaven the whole 
mass — ^that key-note of the awakening, everlasting 
music of the Catholic Church — the profound and 
practical conviction that a newly baptised child is, 
in respect of pricelessness, more beautiful and 
precious than, considering his natural perfections 
alone, S Michael the prince of the angelic hosts. 

A magnificent occupation it is to watch the 
gradual development of the great problem of the 
universe ; to listen to the footsteps of Truth pass- 
ing over the earth; to learn by narrative, as it 
were vain to seek by theory, the courses of God's 
Majesty among men. There is no nobler instinct, 
no more vast vocation. And are not these ques- 
tions treading on the very heels of time, and over- 
taking us if we loiter but an idle hour ? The age 
is slow in comparison with events. 

Change, the change of renovation, seems to be 
at the door of the Christian Church. The ground 
of controversy has been contested and possessed, 
every rood; the intrinsic absm'dities of every form 
of ancient falsity have been explained, and are 
known to most, even of their votaries; and when- 
ever casual necessity arises can be in a half hour, 
by the merest tyro in divinity, exposed to con- 
tempt and avoidance; — there seems to remain 
little more to say^ and there is a recurring, a 
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drawing together, a girding up of secret vitality, 
of purity and charity and personal faith, within 
the Christian household; while the thoughts of 
men around are possessed with unusual intentness 
concerning the enigma of human doom, which the 
sublime reach of a Religion alone can solve. 

True, the depraved repugnancies of the lower 
mind stiU raise their barrier, and we are even now 
about to confess how the glitter of a false philo- 
sophy still dazzles whom it leads astray, and how 
opposition and contumacy still meet the progress 
of the Church; but with the Promise dwelling in his 
heart " the gates of hell shall fiever prevail against 
Her" the Catholic Christian may watch one great 
and vigorous principle, which he will find in these 
days re-establishing its deathless sway among 
mankind, find pronounced in every spontaneous 
aspiration of the deeper universal voice — embodied 
in silent acts — uttered from the sad vacuum of 
necessity — the demand for an Ultimate Authority ! 
— and he will take it for a sure token, for a rain- 
bow in the moral heavens. 

Yes, long abused, and spurned, and buried 
beneath the debris of centuries, this great tenet 
of Catholicism is perceptible in actual progression 
towards a Throne which we may more than hope, 
we may anticipate, with these our eyes to see It 
fill; — ^the throne of the general heart — the throne 
of the soul of society; where Its law will heal 
every restless agony; where It will reign as the 
dispenser of very repose. Are we over-sanguine ? 
We scarcely see how that can be, when the Right 
is the object, and when God has begun to work ! 

Hiese things have come about: — ^yet they have 
not come without a struggle, nor without danger, 
nor is the danger past: — not, indeed, danger in 
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the absolute and universal — there is no dubious- 
ness or fear of The Result — but danger in the single 
case and the individual occasion: for this astonish- 
ing boon carries with it conditions which mortal 
loftiness would ever fain escape, and in antagonism 
to It (the destroyer of their kingdom) the evil 
ones are ever ready to aid and instruct mankind. 
Therefore, side by side, step by step, with this 
true and healthy energy, has arisen a New Faith, 
a New Idolatry — winning also to its shrines its tens 
of thousands — the worship of Intellect: — and 
between these two great powers — the ideal and 
positive — the inquiring and demonstrative — it 
would seem, the last conflicts of time are coming 
on. The age of brute encounter is vanishing 
away; the greatest living soldier is the most 
earnest living advocate for the political tranquiUity 
of nations. Principles have to do battle for the 
Caesars' sceptre. They may bide their hour: there 
may be many a field-day yet before the fight: it 
may take long ere the conscription for Reason 
shall have filled Her ranks sufficiently with the 
young and ardent slaves of the splendid goddess, 
or Religion's veterans of a thousand campaigns 
shall have resumed their battered arms and come 
forth all again, '^ to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty" but there are signs that tell us, in plain- 
ness which we do not well to pass unheeded, 
that the final conflict, when it comes, will be the 
Bellum intemecinum — trying as the art of war 
can make it, and severe as the crash of worlds. 
Between Faith and Philosophy, between Ejiowledge 
and Reliance, between Human Intellect and the 
Catholic Church, the stem combat is coming on; 
— ^may it find us ready, having chosen our side, 
and assumed our colours. Even now we suffer 
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the danger — even now we make our election — in 
each single mind the rehearsal of the battle is 
executed. 

The inducements of the opposed services are 
singularly dissimilar. The one proposes pride, 
dominion of the visible, and an illustrious repute, 
with also labour; the other offers silence, labour, 
submission, suffering — and a world to come. They 
have some points of practical resemblance. Both 
are willing to forego luxiuies, to run risks, to make 
sacrifices, to endure hardships; the one to practise 
mortification and self-denial for learning's sake, the 
other for Christ's; to abstain from joys and plea- 
sures, to put restraint upon loves, to neglect health 
and rest, when the command calls: — in these things 
they are like each other, and different from the 
lower, softer, more sensual services, which can 
never be anything beyond auxiliaries in a great 
struggle, because, to create such a struggle, there 
must be an ostensible greatness and matching of 
the combatants : — ^in these things we find a clearest 
omen that Intellect is the only champion to enter 
the last lists with Religion. But one inviolable 
law of difference exists between the two; the very 
root-stone of Catholicism; the reserved, conse- 
crating mystery of its temple; the watchword of 
all its armies; the password of all its strengths; 
the one claim which the Finite must fail to enforce 
— which the Infinite dares to exact — Obedience. 
Obedience to be rendered by the Mind itself, and 
which, therefore, could it be in any case extorted, 
must fail to be gained here — ^because the same 
party stands intendant as the victor and the van- 
quished. The Mind of man must be either inde- 
pendent or subject to its alone superior — its 
Maker, — in Religion, in the Church. 
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There is a class of men who, fearing the encoun- 
ter of these powers, or indisposed to the rugged- 
ness of opposition, or respecting Religion for itself 
and its ends, but, just doubting its full competency 
to be all in all to human need,— or wishing to secure 
to it an enhanced advantage, and to mankind, as 
they conceive, a double help and hope, — or count- 
ing too much upon the surface similarities of the 
systems, and overlooking the one grand irrecon- 
cilable variety and demand of one to the submission 
of the other — have dreamed a dream of bringing 
the opponents to an inglorious coalition. They set 
before Christianity the fairness of speech, the 
habiliment of popularity, the invincible armour of 
logic, which belong to Intellect, — ^and they say, 
* All these things will she give thee to thy service, if 
thou wilt only render her external deference/ The 
acquisition seems great. But there is the very 
suspiciousness of the proffered contract: — it is to 
be so mtich gained for so little given. Such gene- 
rosity is not common; and beneath its crafbful 
guise is detected the keen, sinister eye of the 
Tempter, who vainly wrought his meshes for the 
Chief, and since, in the revenge of disappointment, 
has been for ever, under the thin veil of some spe- 
cious pretext, whispering blandly among His ser- 
vants — *This and that thing I will give, if you will 
fall down and worship me.' 

Side by side, step by step, with the doctrine of 
the Catholic Church has risen up the hostile dogma 
that man is an ever-progressive being — ^that he 
outgrows the spiritual garments of his youth, as his 
body throws off its swathing bands: — *free expan- 
sion,' 'fresh improvements,' * broader lights,' are the 
most hackneyed words of the day's vocabulary; — 
the simple fact appears forgotten by the wise, that 
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these are the attributes of the earth and earthy^ 
while that to which they are misapplied partakes 
of His prerogatives with Whom ^^years pass away 
like centuries, and centuries like thoughts," We are to 
suppose that the Hebrew patriarchs were infants 
in comparison with us! that the giant men of the 
first days of Christianity were imbeciles to us ! that 
Solomon was but as we ! and the prophets no wiser 
than ourselves ! The priest and the school must be 
en rapport with the age — the monk and the con- 
templative must make way for the highly educated 
divine. We are to call all the past, Dark Ages ; — 
and ourselves, the Enlightened Nineteenth Century! 
Such is the dogma of progress. 

This dogma invests itself in repeated forms, to 
suit the accidents of locality and temperament. It 
has many at its command; more than we could 
enumerate. We will name three several of these 
disguises under which it recommends itself — to 
Germany, with its intellectual cultivation and se- 
cond proper life, sustained upon the aliment of 
pure study — ^to France, with its gay temper and 
intense necessity for something to destroy and 
something to create — and to England, facile of 
impression and generous of heart, but cautious of 
faith, especially if that faith must involve the 
acknowledgment of rule. To each people and 
country, the Spirit presents itself in a wisely tem- 
pered way. 

And such a one of its ways is Rationalism: — 
such is Eclectic Philosophy : — such is Protestant- 
ism. Neither discards Christianity, even in any 
one of its chief doctrines — ^but each would support 
it by Reason : neither is sceptical of its strength, 
its wisdom, or its beauty; but each would render 
it the uncommanded service of Intellectual Proof: 
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neither refuses it the Heart, but each submits it to 
the Opinion of the Mind: neither denies it praise, 
but each defrauds it of Obedience : — ^And all must 
aUke eventually bring their votaries into straits 
and scorn when, in the certain course of days, the 
Church shall rise to Her predicted domination, and 
they, even they, come and ^*how themselves dovm at 
the soles of Her feet" — they, even they, "6oti? down to 
Her with their face towards the earth, and lick up the 
dust of Her feet " 

Needs there an apology for a mere individual 
voice presuming thus to class in one common 
condemnation, communities so respectable and so 
esteemed: — 

Time was, though truth eteme I felt my creed, 

That when men smiled and said, '* thy words are strong, 

But others think not thus ; and darest thou plead 

That thou art right, and all beside thee wrong V* 

I shrank abashed, nor dared the theme prolong. 

Now in that creed's most high and holy strain 
Led to revere the Church's solemn tone, 
The calm, clear accents of the Chosen One, 
Christ's mystic Bride, ordained with Him to reign, 
I hear with pitying sigh such taunts profane ; 
Taught that my faith, in Hers, is based secure. 
On the unshaken rock that shall for aye endure ! & 

With intellect, as such. Religion has nothing 
to do^. It may consecrate, and turn it to its 
purposes; but that is after its submission, not in 
its state of independent use. It is an instrument 

* Lyra Apostolica. 

** ** The call for demonstrative evidence in a religious 
matter is ever more or less an outbreak of infidelity. If we 
will not trust Grod for anything on evidence as reasonable to 
the understanding as that which we rely on for the necessary 
conduct of the critical affairs of life, we shall, if logically con- 
sistent, believe nothing of revelation whatsoever." — Rev. R. 
Wilson Evans' Ministry of the Body, p. 173. 
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for apprehending our relations, and for improving 
our opportunities of good-doing. It is, as it were, 
personal servant to the soul. 

It can be abundantly and importantly employed, 
but it has no self-authoritative mission. In con- 
templating Profound Wisdom, no doubt the reason- 
ing mind can expatiate all its powers, but it may 
do so only after it has received to itself a new 
attribute — the controlling principle of reverence; 
and it will assuredly find itself too small, and 
baffled in the midst of the ways of God, if once it 
ventures to piursue an independent passage. In 
the splendid scenes of sacred history, and the vast 
announcements of imaginable things to come, and 
the perfectness of doctrine, and the poetry of 
description, and the harmonious fulness of the 
purposes to which all these point, mental gifts may 
possess ample room for their swift soaring flights, 
and possibly may aid in its first essays the mortal 
struggling towards the immortal nature; but when 
the soul would bend its wing for the deeper sky, and 
grasp its destiny, — it will go alone, in strength given 
to itself. It, only, can penetrate the unsearchable. 

Religion is too high a thing for the exercise of 
intellect. The purest Aristotelian philosopher, or 
the wisest critic of the school of Kant, will find 
it hard to impress, by his deepest ratiocinative 
power, one single image on the proper vital soul 
of man : because that subtle, evanescent, fleeting, 
silent soul, is of a different kind and character to 
all his tempered tools. Only the diamond can 
work the diamond, — intellect cannot touch " The 
Breath of God :" — It may be displaced, but cannot 
be bound, nor wounded, nor turned from Its im- 
mutable direction, by all the rough forces of the 
earth: — Its attributes are such as Reason, in its 
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mightiest altitude, can never span ; — to feel, is infi- 
nite — to think, is finite ; to he, is Godlike — ^to know, 
is human : And with this vital soul, alone, of man's 
formation, is it that Religion's business lies. The 
Mind is not the spring of immortal life, nor the 
depository of that which is heavenly and divine in 
this nature ; it has its office to partially instruct, 
and to inflict and to subdue, but to the sensitive, 
and not the intellectual power is given the inhe- 
ritance of the things that shall endure. 

Learned reasonings, toilsome speculations, the 
wisdom, the deepness, the confusions of the school- 
men, and most of all, the science of the modem 
savant, we repeat, are " foolishness" in the Gospel. 
In Theology, unlike the arts and mechanism of 
this world, invention is a crime, enterprise an 
irreverence, the notion of progress a mistake. The 
constitutions of ancient Universities and collegiate 
foundations shadow forth this, the nature of the 
Christian faith. It is a natural resemblance, for 
they were its very offspring and nurslings in reve- 
rent days. There, verbal learning and reiterated 
definitions are the student's course, his only per- 
mitted path to the distmctions he may covet. 
Such learning as the wise world has come to call 
folly — call it time-wasting, call it vain — and would 
move all things that it should be dispensed with, 
because it seems to have no utility, and to con- 
found the parts of genius and dulness, and to 
impose too hard a tax on the submission of the 
'free* and * independent' mind. Just herein we 
see the type of Catholic theology — its very impress 
and disposition <^. Christianity has to be expounded, 

" A still more emphatic illustration of the Catholic temperas 
pervading the olden times occurs in the homely fact, that 
'^ The young noble of the Middle Ages, whether the son of a 
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not elaborated; to be interpreted/ not improved; 
to be learned, not analysed^. Having made its 
advent in a finished form and complete, whole, 
perfect, and to be, as it is, a Religion of documents 
and interpretation, it neither invites nor admits of 
the kind of abstract study, with its results, on 
which other pursuits depend for their expansion, 
and by which they flatter the fancied greatness of 
the human mind. " The wisdom of men is foolishness 
with God" 

And it seems as if, because He would suffer no 
infringement on His special prerogative of revela- 
tion, that intellect might not generate its novelties 
here, nor keen faculties display their wantoning 
I before Him, that no flesh should * glory in His pre- 
sence,' that the fate of Lucifer, Son of the Morning, 

poor knight or of a prince, was generally taken with liis 
seventh year out of the hands of the women, to commence his 
education, — <m all education should commence, by obedience, — ^by 
serving for seven years in the household of a noble who had 
received the honour of knighthood. lie had to wait upon his 
master, his lady, and their guests at table," &c. — Byways of 
History, vol. i., p. 37. 

** We do not forget the remarkable volume of the most dis- 
tinguished of modern converts to the Roman Church, on the 
Operative Law of Development in religion, which, as to mere 
words, might seem to be against us here ; but we take it that 
its author*^ tendency has been to show rather that Christianity 
is not an inert and immobile body, but a vivid and energising 
spirit— advancing, creating, accomplishing — ^in itself, and in 
superiority to hmnan volition; — that, formed at first com- 
pletely, it has exercised each function as the need has arisen, 
not altogether, like an automaton, but independently as a god- 
Uke being;— and that it belongs to no age to recal its old past, 
but calmly to step onward into the faithful future. Thb is a 
very different doctrine from that which would advance and 
improve the knniutable by means of the poor thoughts of 
changing men, and lift up unhallowed hands to save the Ark 
from danger — ^forgetting that the Lord of Miracles dwells in 
it, and has no need of their assistance. 
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might not fall upon unwary men, He had made 
evident as light the weakness and the worthlessness 
of adventure in such a field: the worthlessness, 
the needlessness, of such assistance to His work's 
fulfilment, by completing That alone, beforehand, in 
impenetrable privacy: the weakness, by the ex- 
treme difficulty of the one only legitimate path of 
pure intellectual labour, in which man can follow 
His Eternal light, or, as it were, further the pur- 
poses of His mind. 

That only path lies, we mean, in the explica- 
tion of language and the analogy of figures : (and 
that, it is plain, must chiefly have grown fi-om 
lapse of time, and accidents of country, and modi- 
fication or death of manners of speech). The 
warm imagination recoils from this labour, the 
spirit of ambitiousness disdains it, the elasticity of 
the mind cannot sustain the patient toil — it par- 
takes too entirely of subjection, of Obedience; 
and " not many wise men after the flesh are chosen." 

Though exceptions exist, (and there may be men- 
tioned the devotion of immense gifts of mind and 
knowledge to the holy service, and evident honour 
put upon them by God) though we mark in every 
age, and perhaps in our age pre-eminently, bril- 
Uant and glorious men consecrating untold talents 
to the Church — if we examine the case metaphy- 
sically and minutely, it seems that we shall find 
they are such as they are in spite of their learning, 
not because of their learning. Every observer of 
the world knows well enough that commonly the 
highest minds are not the holiest; the intellectual 
man is not the first or nearest conformed to the 
Image of God. Neither can those grand excep- 
tions any way affect the rule, — the " few learned" 
stand in their place and their succession to fulfil 
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their office to the Church; as the few Prophets 
witnessed of old, and the few Apostles preached, 
and the few miracle-workers have wrought; and 
just as needful or as beneficial might it prove for 
all Christians to be theological students, as for all 
the menials of an extensive household to be made 
acquainted with the reasons and the bearings of 
the plans of its master in all the walks of his voca- 
tion. But even were it otherwise, were learning 
and intelligence the rule, still, such could have but 
one purpose, but one single permitted use — this 
mere preservation of the integrity of doctrine by 
the interpretation of language, under the varying 
meanings attached to symbolic words. How rarely, 
in numbers how few, would Religion call "wise 
men" to aid It with this work. 

The very Book of Its Principles, the Book, alas, 
esteemed so fair a field for the proofs and argu- 
ments of mortal wisdom, — how does it truly come 
before us ? As an Infallible Guide ! It courts no 
questions — It permits no controversy. To the so- 
licitations of Reason on its most favourite topics the 
Book but opposes an impenetrable veil. It comes 
to us with no superabundant, no overpoweringly 
reasonable measure of claim upon our credit — 
simply, validly attested, — as we might place the 
information of a fact before a little child. It utters 
no syllable of gratuitous sanction of its own autho- 
rity, offers no mundane demonstration, no way 
commends itself to the grace of the critic or the 
discoverer, is not careful of apparent disharmonies 
unpleasant to the rigid sense of Reason, — merely 
delivers its brief sentences of command, and ex- 
hibits its parabolic instructions, and — is silent. 

True, wisdom, rich and unutterable, lies in its 
every word; wonderful meanings, we know, must 
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reside in the symbols of Divine communications ; 
deeper, richer, a thousand times more wonderful, 
probably, than ever yet has entered into the heart 
of man to conceive, — ^as indeed v?e have the testi- 
mony of S Paul : — 

"Howbeit we speak wisdom among them that are 
perfect : yet not the wisdom of this world, nor of the 
princes of this world, that come to nought, 

"But we speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, 
even the hidden wisdom, which God ordained before 
the world imto our glory." 

By " princes," one cannot suppose that the Holy 
Apostle meant the'mere wearers of the regal purple 
and diadems of the earth, who have not been as a 
class, and he clearly speaks of a class, proverbial 
for their distinguished learning : now-a-days, at 
least, and to us, another, nearer, and wider inter- 
pretation is very self-evident, when we see and hear 
so much of the " Royalty of Mind " and the " Priest- 
hood of Letters." 

The Apostle goes on to say : — 

** Which none of the princes of this world knew, for 
had they known it, they would not have crucified the 
Lord of glor^r. 

"But, as it is written, eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him." 

This passage is frequently practically applied 
only to tlie heavenly state, but such a limitation 
appears not borne out by authority, and how much 
more in unison with the rest it seems by reference 
to the great mysteries of God contained in the 
secret characters of His Word. 

But these, who shall say that these are the 
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province or the possible path of Intellect? Do 
we not feel that they are reserved for a gift 
to Holiness, as it is said, for 'Hhern that are 
perfect." Do we not see all through the memo- 
rial of the Chm-ch that they are the gromids of 
repeated revelation — revelation mostly to the poor, 
or the silent, or the earthly ignorant. " We pro- 
phecy in part," said S Paul again, and secrecy 
and mystery involve the rest, clearly to be ex- 
pounded only by those who shall be learned in the 
learning of Heaven. 

The same high Apostle, (and be it remembered 
he was, of all the chosen, the most eminently 
gifted and the most admirable master of the argu- 
mentative intelligence of his age, yet he) put a 
still graver and distincter caution on the bent of 
intellect towards Religion, writing to the lettered 
men of Corinth : — 

"And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not 
with excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring unto 
you the testimony of God. 

'* My speech and my preaching was not with enticing 
words of man's wisdom. 

" It is written, I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, 
and bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent.*' 

If it is not here meant to disclaim the Intel- 
lectual Mind as a religious source and object, can 
the words have any legitimate intention ? 

No. Religion nowhere offers, or should offer, 
temptations to the.seekef for fame among men, 
but least of all will it advance the pride and 
famousness of Intellect. Is it not evident that the 
faculties, which in other walks win distinction, can 
have no exercise in It ? Do not we see that the 
concentrated vigour of the grandest mind can have 
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no lawful play but, as we have said, in the acquire- 
ment of its documentary learning, and the ex- 
pounding, by laborious research, of difficulties of 
mere language, and letters, and words, and phrases, 
and parables for the vulgar tongue of nations®. 
Then more than this, the toils of the biblical 
philologist and the theologian, to be available, must 
be cool, exclusive, and sustained ; while they must 
furnish, and be furnished with substantial motives 
of utility to upbear their wearying pursuit; and 
while little rank or distinction will be gained 
through them, there must be brought to them an 
unbounded measure of previous attainments, the 
possession of many languages, intimate familiarity 
with the intricacies of history, and much know- 
ledge of local and physical science. Such are a 

^ It may fairly be suggested here to the consideration, of 
those whom it may concern, how strangely inadequate is the 
amount of felicitous effect realized by the dissemiuation of 
those countless copies of The Bible, which, in such multiplied 
translations, and millions of reprints, have been, during the 
last half century, circulated through the world ! — but most 
especially in our own country, beneath our own and their own 
eyes, how enormous is the disproportion between the measure 
and its results! Looks it not as if there were something 
astray in the calculation? A casual observer might ask 
indeed, in astounded wonder at the vast organization, over- 
looking the small and scattered product, is there any result ? 
Is the world better at all — ^more religious — less listless in the 
things of immortality — less actively hostile to holy principles! 
So much we do not hazard ; for this extraordinary publication 
of the Word of God may be a prospective Providence — and we 
would look seriously upon it as, as yet, a mystery — but hither- 
to, in its operation, and in fulfilling the intention of its pro- 
jectors, can any one point out to us that it has been other than 
a great, if not a ruinous, mistake ? It was not thus— as it is 
with these possessors and not doers of the Word — when 
Chrysostom and Augustine preached, when Xavier baptized, 
when Francis of Assisi bade to penance. 
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few of the indispensable accomplishments of the 
student- theologian. One smiles, remembering 
these things, when one hears the frequent flip- 
pant injunction from the platform to a popular 
assembly, from the press to the poorest and most 
occupied : " Let your own minds be the judges ! 
Sttidy the claims we have set before you ! Never 
yield a blind assent ! Be guided by the decision of 
your understanding!^* One sighs, too, reflecting 
that "his foolish things will confound the wise." 
The " Knowledge of God " were too hard for man 
if these were the conditions ; but blessed be His 
Name^ He has Revealed another and a lowlier way 
of conforming fallen nature to its destiny. 

One road of access He has opened to the soul 
— the passions, wherewith He has clothed it, as 
the body with its sensal organs. Deep hidden in 
every human heart there is an insatiable demand 
of harmony, a purpose, an intention, (to be fulfilled 
if possible,) a search, a strife, an energy to attain 
unto The Beautiful. These passions are the tune- 
wires wherewith it tests harmony — the fingers 
wherewith it feels after the beautiful. And the 
imagination aids them, and the taste directs them, 
and only when the gross animal gains advantage 
over them need they go astray. Imagination — 
what is it? The power of idealizing the Perfect 
Abstract, and bringing it into comparison with the 
Imperfect Present so vividly as to induce the choice 
of the one and the refusal of the other, on grounds 
quite distinct from utilitarian right and wrong. 
Taste — ^what is it? The intermediate faculty in 
the mind between Intellect and the moral sense ; 
establishing to the understanding the propemess of 
the designed course, and contenting the soul in the 
performance of its intelligible duty. Eminently do 

c 2 
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these powers meet their satisfaction in the Catholic 
Church. Grand and graceful She rises before the 
mind with Her diadem of the honours of centuries 
encircling Her unscathed brow; perfect in every 
detail, complete in every part, She presents the 
whole, which is Harmony — ^the simple, which is 
Beauty. And then Conscience has its ground 
whereon to open its woyk ; the instincts which the 
Maker gave, unabused, will guide in the right 
direction ; and conscience acquires data by which 
to decide upon the separate act. 

We can quite conceive a heavy rebuke meeting 
us from some severer judgments for treating Reli- 
gion as a matter for the exercise of such faculties 
as those we have named. We point them to the 
Bible. Full of poetry, full of splendid images, 
calling forth the very highest reaches of ideality, 
feeding the intensest taste. We point them to the 
Church, whose every phase is splendid romance. 
We point them to the material world ; magnifi- 
cently glorious, and endued with every gift capable 
of affording delight. We do not believe that this 
creation has been embodied for the encourage- 
ment of sensual pleasure ; or, purposely, that the 
low appetites might find their vehicle and their end 
in God's best works; — we do, therefore, believe 
that "all the natural beauty of the world," to 
whichsoever sense appealing, has been given for 
the education of that taste and that ideality which 
are to guide the soul in its higher, holier tenden- 
cies. And having thus reminded them of the 
genius of the Prophet Isaiah and S John, and of 
the lustre of the sky, and the grandeur of the 
ocean, and of music, and of flowers, and of per- 
fumed winds, and the face of human loveliness, 
we would suggest, that at least the comparative 
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reverence of exercising a reflective idealism on 
revelation, and exercising on it the power of 
. intellect, seems to be in favour of the first. 

But, Imagination captivated, the Taste pleased, 
the Passions inspired, a wide and fertile ground is 
prepared for a super-human culture. 

And there, on instincts and emotions — ^the true, 
intenser man — ReUgion works Its mighty and en- 
during work; and from thence may grow, as 
from Reason never can, loving, possibly enthusi- 
astic. Faith. Such faith as lights up the martyr's 
eye in the hour of death — such faith as fills the 
convent and the monastery — such faith as shall 
be equal to. that sternest, deepest sacrifice, that 
one law of God's Kingdom, that one condition 
of adoption in His Church — Obedience ! 

If it was something utterly above and beyond 
Reason which inspired the primitive Ignatius with 
his ardour for blessed martyrdom, and sustained 
his high example, so also must it be something 
wholly different from, and greater than Reason, 
which shall animate the simplest human soul to 
the lowliest Christian act. " C'est le coeur qui sent 
Dieu, et non la raison ; voila ce que c'est que la 
foi, Dieu sensible au ccenry non a la raison" was the 
testimony of a Frenchman, whose word (however on 
some points his opinion may be doubted) is no mean 
witness to any who can afford to adopt the pos- 
tulate, " If a man will do the work he shall know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God." The pro- 
phetical power and supernatural illumination of 
men of holy and mortified lives is a common behef 
among mankind ; the wisdom of the learned is an 
assumption of the devoted to Reason — and Pascal 
possessed a mind full of learning, and this was his 
estimate of its value; he lived in piety, and self- 
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control, and faith, and love; and this was his 
testimony. 

We have called Obedience a stem law, — ^yet is 
it the consistent law of the God of Love : — It is 
the law of peace, the condition of rest. Who has 
wandered wildly in the ever-bewitching, ever- 
cheerless fields of speculation and self-will, and 
does not send home his voice across those echoing 
vacancies, warning the impatient that — It is — it is ! 
Who that has once experienced its untroubled con- 
solation, and afterwards, through temptations of 
Reason's vanity or ungovemed thoughts, * left' 
that * first love,' does not look back with a melan- 
choly of heart which no earthly sunshines can 
embrighten, and no ecstatic Hghtning-fiashes from 
the clouds of the mind can by a tithe repay, to the 
unutterable, irreparable loss ! Who that has 
abided for a time in the desolate places of German, 
English, or Parisian Reasoning-Religion, and then 
in his utmost need been gathered to the shelter of 
the Cathohc Church, does not feel a sadness steal 
over his present joy, because of the heavy remem- 
brance of the still unblessed companions of his 
past ! 

One rarely gifted talked with us but yesterday, 
as we walked together on a green Thames'-side 
meadow, after an interval of years of distance, of 
the " siccum lumen — ^the dry light " — Wisdom with- 
out Faith; — and we marvelled that words so intense, 
and a heart so sanctified should exist separate from 
the conviction that the " unde ardet — ^unde lucet " 
is the prerogative and the proof alone of That 
Temple whose lamps were lighted first by the 
Great Apostles from the Fire which came down from 
Heaven in the Pentecostal morning, and have been 
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tended since by day and night, even to this far 
time, by Martyrs and Confessors, anointed Bishops 
and consecrated Priests, mighty men of God and 
holy virgins, and will never be extinguished, never 
bum out, never be lost, until in the illumination of 
the New Jerusalem there shall remain of them " no 
need." We marvelled, — but we left the solution 
with the Master of mysteries and His time. 

The curse of temptation and disobedience to 
the heart, the " siccum lumen " to the soul, are all 
systems of morals or religion short of the Catholic 
Church. It is on our part a dearly purchased 
knowledge — therefore, reader, brother, whoever 
you may be, do not treat it as the lightly-gained 
and lightly-lost dreamer's story. We have our- 
selves turned slowly in review the tablets of past 
and passing things, questioning for, "feeling after" 
Truth ; and that these systems are so, and only so, 
to be described, is the deep and dreary conviction 
we have gathered. And such are the German, and 
French, and American philosophies, and the Pro- 
testantism which encompasses us in England. 

We class them always together, for it is, alas ! 
too easy to trace the line which Hnks them, from 
broadest heresy to the very boundary of Truth. 
Do any, basking in the effulgence of (as they ima- 
gine) a Christianity more Christianly than the 
Catholic Church, vehemently disclaim the remotest 
terms of communion between themselves and the 
philosophic sinners of Heidelberg and Paris — we 
ask them (seriously, for the question is a great 
one), to go with us back a few brief paces in our 
own courses of conviction in the matter, and can- 
didly to suffer theiir consciousness to supply our 
defective reasoning where, for briefness* sake, we 
may but suggest, or imply, self-evident deductions. 
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As to Rationalist Philosophy, its object and its 
tendency, a respectable traveUer, neither favour- 
ably affected towards it, nor chargeable with Ca- 
tholic prejudices, thus narrates a notorious episode 
of its withering history : — 

" Dr. David Frederick Strauss published, im 1835, his 
Life of Jesus — Das Leben Jem — avowedly with the ob- 
ject of overturning all belief in those events of or con- 
nected with our Saviour's history, which cannot be 
reconciled to, or explained by, the ordinary course of 
natural operation. He brings to this attack upon 
Christianity and the miracles, not the wit, the ingenuity 
or philosophy of a Voltaire, a Hume, or a Gibbon, but a 
mass of learning and biblical criticism, which his ad- 
mirers say, the Church is unable to match. The weight 
of profoimd scholarship and philosophical criticism, is, 
it seems, all on the side of infidehty ; and the most able 
and learned of the German theologians — ^no superficial 
scholars in biblical lore — ^have, it appears, been worsted 
in the opinion of the learned by this Goliath." 

" Dr. Strauss's Leben Jesu was admitted into Prussia 
by the college of censorship, in consequence of a minute 
of Professor Neander, one of the censors, and one of the 
most eminent divines in Prussia, which stated, that ' if 
the interpretation of the origiual history of Christianity 
laid down in Dr. Strauss' s work were to be generally 
received, Christianity, as at present imderstood, would 
certainly be at an end.' ' The work, however, is written 
with such philosophical correctness and science, that a 
prohibition of it by the state would be imsuitable, be- 
cause it can only be overcome in the fields of learning 
and philosophic science; and it is moreover a work 
which can scarcely penetrate beyond the circle of the 
learned.' Such a character of Dr. Strauss's work, fi:om 
a scholar and divine of such eminence in bibHcal Htera- 
ture, places it beyond the contempt of ordinary theolo- 
gians, who may affect to sneer at what they cannot even 
read. Why do not our young clergy withdraw fi:om 
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their political economy, and their non-intrusion or in- 
trusion politics, and refute the errors in philosophical 
criticism, and in biblical learning of this antagonist, 
who, at the age of five-and-twenty or thirty, has thrown 
down the gauntlet to the divines of Europe^!" 

This extract will speak for itself; — either man's 
wisdom fe (may He forgive us) greater than God, 
— or it is what His Word declares it — ^literally — 
" foolishness " and nought in His ways. The cri- 
terion is fair; — the Leben Jesu and its kindred 
literature and opinions are not the mere extreme 
phasis of Reasoning Religion, they cannot be 
thrown aside as its illegitimate effect, or repudiated 
as its scandal, or scorned as its weakness; — we 
have in them a specimen of able, the ablest, intel- 
lectual dealing with Christianity — (not sceptical, 
but) a specimen of the direction of the highest 
powers of the human mind to the history and doc- 
trines of Revelation with the intention of being reli- 
gious — and see its result. Perhaps Schiller spoke 
in deeper meaning to the tendencies of his country- 
men, than the stirring lightness of his Ballad poetry 
would betray, when he said : — 

*^ It is not a dream of a fancy proud. 

With a fool for its dull begetter, — 
There's a voice at the heart that proclaims aloud, 

* Ye were bom to possess the better !' 
And that voice of the heart, oh, ye may believe, 
WiU never the hope of the soul deceive!^* 

And the wisdom of S Paul guides us again to an 
unerring conclusion — " What man knoweth the 
things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in 
him — even so, the Wisdom of God knoweth no 
man but the Spirit of God." Oh, the poor half- 

' Laing's Notes^ pp. 333-4. 
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idiot Highland drover, who died murmuring over 
to himself the simple words — 

" Three o' Ane, 

And Ane o' Three, 
And Ane o' Three 
Will save me," 

was wiser in the eye of Heaven than the accom- 
plished and lauded Strauss. " Out of the mouth of 
babes He perfects His praises!" 

We could linger long on the present aspect of 
Germany in its ecclesiastical relations, for in truth 
it is a striking and a startling theme of thought. 
But we forbear — suggesting only, that Luther and 
Melancthon, and Spalatinus, and Carolstadt have 
been the spiritual parents of Kant, and Fichte, and 
Hegel, and Shelling, and Vatke, and Strauss ; and 
that the statute-book of Christendom recognises 
no essential difference between the notorious sins 
of these flagrant offenders and the schism of the 
New Reformation, or the quiet disobedience of 
Krumarcher and Tholuck, and the whole corps of 
their best colleagues. 

» In the small circle of reading amidst which the writer's 
humble acquaintance has lain, there seems scarcely an idea 
more staking or instructive than that suggested by the con- 
trast of Das Lehen Jesuy and The Life of Christ by S Bonaven- 
ture, familiar to very many now in the exceedingly beautiful 
translation by the Rev. Frederick Oakeley, published before he 
left the English Church. The same subject-matter, the same 
scenes, equal earnestness in the authors, and such infinitely 
divided conclusions ? Truly one may feel, without the infor- 
mation of the title-pages, that the one is the work of a saint, the 
other of a modem student ; and the feeling reads a deep 
lesson to the heart, of the grievous ruin which must desolate 
for ever the beauty of a mind or a religion whence is lost, in 
the words of the Editor of S Bonaventure, " that temper which 
one feels so essential to goodness as well as to happiness, the 
temper of confidence*' 
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Passing on to the jealously cherished wisdom of 
the pre-eminent *Universite' and the *Institut' — 
that wisdom whose brilliance no shadows of dark- 
ness of Jesuitism are to be permitted to overcloud 
in the mental heavens of Young France ! How do 
we read ? We quote from notes which we cannot 
now re-verify with their originals, but which we 
have every reason to believe are verbally and sub- 
stantially correct. Hear the Professeur Cousin, — 

" Bom in the midst of ruins of all kinds, we feel the 
necessity of reconstructing them. This necessity is 
pressing— is imperious. We are in peril while we con- 
tinue in our present stated." 

" That system alone can be productive which is ani- 
mated by the Spirit of the Age — ^which is boimd up 
with its wants, its vows, its tendencies i." 

Then Cousin's devoted disciple and successor, 
Theodore Jouffroy: — 

" A reasonable man will belong to no one school, no 
one sect, no one party: nevertheless he will be neither 
sceptical nor indifferent. He will be eclectic, 

" This new spirit, introduced into the natural sciences, 
has dethroned opinions and substituted observations, and 
within fifty years has given them an impetus greater 
than that wluch they had acquired from tiie beginning 
of the world. 

" Thanks to this spirit, the French modem philosophy 
has ceased to swear by Condillac, and no longer feels 
the necessity of swearing by any one. It publishes 
Plato, Proches, and Descartes; it expoimds Locke, 
Reid, and Kant, reconciles ages and coimtries, finds 
* the true ' everywhere, and 'the felse ' everywhere, and 
while investigating human nature, — ^which is philoso- 
phical reality, — ^prepares in silence a treaty of peace 

^- (Euvres de Victor Cousin^ torn, ii., p. 28. 
^ Rewte de La Romguiiret Cousin, p. 1. 
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between all systems. Perhaps it is among the destinies 
of France to see it signed one day at Paris i." 

Such, very briefly, was the imagined want, such 
the projected remedy, and such the proud anticipa- 
tion — ^which have produced, and which distinguish, 
this far-famed French Philosophy. But CondiUac, 
and La Romiguiere, and Royer-Collard evoked the 
spirit of anxious question, to employ the ennui 
which had followed tremendous national excite- 
ments, and they forgot to leave to their disciples 
the wizard words wherewith to lay the demon ; and 
sometimes they strive and battle, and sometimes 
they strike friendship, until we can perceive that 
they are weary, very weary, with the greatness of 
their way. Great souls, exiled, as one of them- 
selves^ confessed, " exiled from Christianity," how 
should they find a rest in the chaos which they 
have created or fallen on; where there is no ali- 
ment kindred to their necessities, and no voice 
comforting them in their tribulation. He who with 
such enthusiasm professed his philosophy as the 
new regeneration of the world, wrote by-and-bye 
thus of himself: 

" The authority of Christianity once placed in doubt 
before its eyes, my reason felt all its old convictions 
tremble at their base ; it was boimd, in order to re-con- 
firm them, to examine the value of their claims ; and 
notwithstanding the bias with which it entered on that 
examination, it came forth sceptical. 

" I shall never forget the December evening, when 
the veil which had concealed my own scepticism from 
myself, was rent in twain. I stHl hear my footsteps in 
that narrow and scanty chamber where, long after the 

J Jouffroy de ^Eclecticism en Morale, pp. 360-1. 
^ Joufiroy. 
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hour of sleep, I was wont to pace; I still see that moon, 
half veiled in clouds, which at intervals illumined the 
cold panes. The hours of night passed away, and I 
perceived it not. Anxiously I followed my thought, as 
from step to step it descended to the ground of my con- 
sciousness, and, dissipating one after another the illu- 
sions which had hitherto concealed them from my view, 
made my errors every moment the more obvious. 

" In vain I clung to these last convictions, as a ship- 
wrecked sailor to flie ruins of his ship ; in vain, in terror 
at the unknown waters in which I should have to float, 
I threw myself back for the last time upon my infancy, 
my femily, the scenes of my youth, all that was dear 
and sacred to me ; parents, family, reminiscences, con- 
victions, it tore me from them all ; the inquiry became 
more obstinate and more severe, as it approached its 
term ; it stopped not until it had attained it. 

" That was a frightful moment, and when, towards 
morning, I threw myself exhausted on my bed, my early 
life, so joyous and so rich, seemed to expire, and behind 
me, there opened out another, sombre and desolate- 
where, thenceforth, I was to live alone — alone with that 
fatal Thought which had exiled me thither, and which I 
was tempted bitterly to curse. The days which followed 
this discovery were the saddest of my life. To tell the 
anxieties with which they were agitated would be too 
long. Although my understandmg was not without 
some pride in considering its work, my soul could not 
become accustomed to a state so little suited to human 
weakness ; by some violent reactions it strove to regain 
the shore it had lost ; it foimd amid the ashes of its past 
convictions, some scintillations which seemed at inter- 
vals to're-illTmie its faith. 

" But these convictions, having been overturned by 
reason, could be re-established by reason only. These 
glimmerings soon expired." 

Oh, here was the melancholy Siccum Lumen! 
The history reminds one of Schrieber's touching 
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fable of an old priest at Memphis, who had the 
image of the veiled Isis standing in the hall of his 
dwelling, ingeniously formed of grey marble. His 
son, a lively, active boy, stood often before the 
image, and longed very much to behold the con- 
cealed countenance of the goddess. One day he 
could no longer restrain his curiosity; he took a 
hammer and chisel, and with a few blows struck off 
the veil. But to his great surprise, he now beheld 
nothing more than a piece of the raw shapeless 
stone ! "What dost thou here?" asked the priest, 
who just came up. " I wanted to see the face of 
the goddess." "Ah!" sighed the priest, "it has 
happened to thee as it did to me when I was a 
youth, and fancied to find wisdom in the schools of 
the sages." 

And Theodore Jouflfroy died desolately "con- 
fessing the inadequacy" of this splendid and im- 
posing philosophy — " To satisfy his wants, and to 
respond to his desires." 

Here was no natively rebellious and scornful 
mind, but a young man full of earnest religiousness 
led away by a proud temptation of the understand- 
ing from the bright sun-clear way of faith wherein 
his parents and his Church had guided his infant 
footsteps, and then left to battle and to die in the 
midst of a thunder-storm of doubt, bursting over 
his head, blinding his path, and scattering his last 
confidences like dust; 

If such as these are indeed (as who can doubt) 
the natural results of the here-active principle, 
surely it is equally in mercy as in wisdom, that 
Almighty God, and His Vicarious Representative 
on earth — His Church — have placed the opposing 
finger of displeasure on this faculty so fearfully 
abused. 
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" I am not one of those who view Christianity as a 
sacred veil, that reason, in its illimitable progress, will 
one day tear away. Keligion is veiled, but the veil is 
not religion. If Christianity mantles itself in symbols, 
it is not because its truth is obscure, but because it is 
too brightly dazzling, and because the eye is weak." 

Thus has written a great countryman of the 
unhappy Jouffroy. 

The half-philosophy, half-protestantism of ever- 
anomalous America, is perhaps the strangest moral 
study of that strange land. So near to Truth, so 
ardently betrothed to Error. Hearing so clearly 
the Voice of the Great Charmer, and flying to for- 
get it into the drearest dreams of human inde- 
pendence and self-reliant power. Where the line 
lies nearest to Protestantism, congregate Channing 
and the preachers : these are their Orthodox ! 
Where it silently links itself with European Ra- 
tionalism, appear Emerson and the poets; and 
these they call Transcendentalists. 

Of the sentiments of a man whose works have 
been so long before the world, as those of Chan- 
ning, it were but officiousness to collate particulars ; 
two or three short sentences, taken at mere ran- 
dom from their volumes, will suffice our illustra- 
tion: — 

"I caU that mind free which jealously guards its 
intellectual rights and powers, which calls no man mas- 
ter, which does not content itself with a passive or 
hereditary faith, which opens itself to Hght whenceso- 
ever it may come, which receives new truth as an angel 
from heaven, which, whilst consulting others, inquires 
still more of the oracle within itself and uses instruc- 
tions from abroad, not to supersede, but to quicken and 
exalt its own energies^.'* 

^ Channing's works, vol. ii., p. 81, On Spirittml Freedom. 
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" You are all capable of the thinking which I recom- 
mend. You have all practised it in a degree. The 
child, who casts an inquiring eye on a new toy, and 
breaks it to pieces that he may discover the mysterious 
cause of its movements, has begun the work of which I 
speak, has begun to be a philosopher, has begun to 
penetrate the imknown, to seek consistency and har- 
mony of thought ; and let him go on as he has begun, 
and make it the one great business of life to inquire into 
the elements, connections, and reasons of whatever he 
witnesses in his own breast, or in society, or in outward 
nature, and, be his condition what it may, he will rise 
by degrees to a freedom and force of thought, to a 
breadth and unity of views, which will be to him an 
inward revelation and promise of the intellectual great- 
ness for which he was created"^." 

"Christianity, I apprehend, is not viewed in suffi- 
ciently broad lights to meet the spirit of an age, which 
is tracing connections between all objects of thoughts 
and branches of knowledge, and which cannot hut dis- 
trust (!) an alleged revelation, in as far as it is seen to 
want harmonies and affinities with other parts of God's 
system, and especially with human nature and human 
life^" 

There needs no comment on the tendency of 
doctrines like these in the education of an infant 
country. But these are not the whole of Channing. 
In the midst of his latitudinarianism, comes an 
eloquent appeal to accord admiration and honour 
to the Roman Catholic Church, such as one of Her 
own members might have been beatified by a bull of 
the Vatican for putting forth ^i and following his 

^ Channing's works, vol. i., p. 409. On the Elevation of the 
Working Classes, 

n Ibid. vol. i., p. 555. The demands of the Age on the 
Ministry. 

o '^ I honour the Roman Catholic Church, on one account ; 
it clings to the idea of a Universal Church, though it has muti- 
lated and degraded it. The word Catholic means Universal. 
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saddest and most Christless pages appear pas- 
sages of singular beauty, instinct with the Love of 
God. This school is a paradox, though scarcely 
an enigma to the Catholic. It goes eagerly 
in search of the beautiful, and it perceives in 
society great elements; it feels that they are at 

Would to God that the Church, which has usurped the naTne,had 
understood the reality ! Still Romanism has done something to 
give to its members the idea of their connection with that vast 
spiritual community or church, which has existed in all times 
and spread over all lands. It guards the memory of great 
and holy men who in all ages have toiled and suffered for 
religion, asserts the honours of the heroes of the faith, 
enshrines them in heaven as glorified saints, converts «their 
legends into popular literature, appoints days for the celebra- 
tion of their virtues, and reveals them almost as living to the 
eye by the pictures in which genius has immortalized their 
deeds. In doing this, Rome has fallen indeed into error. 
She has fabricated exploits for these spiritual persons, and 
exalted them into objects of worship. But she has also done 
good. She lias given to her members the feeling of intimate 
relation to the holiest and noblest men in all preceding ages. 
An interesting, and often a sanctifying, tie connects the present 
Roman Catholic with martyrs, and confessors, and a host of 
men whose eminent piety, and genius, and learning, have 
won for them an immortality of fauje. It is no mean service 
thus to enlarge men's ideas and affections, to awaken their 
veneration for departed greatness, to teach them their con- 
nection with the grandest spirits of all times. It was this 
feature of Catholicism which most interested nie in visiting 
Catholic countries. The services at the altar did not move, 
but rather pained me. But when I cast my eyes on the 
pictures on the walls, which placed before me the holy men 
of departed ages, now absorbed in devotion and lost in i-apture, 
now enduring with meek courage and celestial hope the 
agonies of a painful death in defence ef the truth, I was 
touched, and I hope made better. The voice of the officiating 
priest I did not hear; but these sainted dead spoke to my 
heart, and I was sometimes tempted to feel, as if an hour on 
Sunday spent in this conununion, were as useful to nie as if 
it bad been spent in a Protestant Church." — Works, vol. ii., 
Etsap on the Church, p. 273. 
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the present inharmonious, and it sets itself the 
business of reconciling them and producing the 
Perfect Whole. Generosity,, charity, and intelli- 
gence teach it to look for something better to 
befal mankind than mere civilization or social 
wealth ; it discerns the line in which hope must 
come, it traces it far along the way of truth, and 
when close upon the completeness of the scheme 
of good,. when uttering its last and deepest aspira- 
tion concerning its great want, when marching 
proudly up to the one inner gate to be passed 
from the court and porch to the temple and the 
sanctuary, — having given the counter-sign at every 
former stage, — it finds one new credential asked — 
Faith — which it has not to produce — one tribute 
levied — Obedience — which it will not yield — and 
its joyous progress is checked at the very end; the 
portal remains barred, and the searcher turns aside 
angry and disconcerted, and passes, as he thinks, 
round the temple to another door, though it is a 
gate conducting back into the very dim outward 
he had left : — obscurity deceives him, and he begins 
to preach that he has attained the truth, entered 
the temple, drunk of the secret fountain ; and the 
search that should by every rule have ended in the 
Catholic Church, is lost at last in a system of Uni- 
versal Perfectibility — a dream as flagrant and un- 
practical as failure could out-shape. At present 
those principles which, by their Pantheistic ten- 
dencies more nearly ally themselves with Neology, 
appear to be the more popular and gaining in 
America : and these also, by some admixture of 
ingredients, which, in Europe, they are wanting, 
make a far nearer approach to the rubicon of 
Catholic Truth than any of those above. Taste, 
imagination^ and enthusiasm, are their clearest 
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characteristics — a capable foundation for devoted 
faith, when the. time, shall come. 

l^e same hand wrote in the same page the de- 
ceiving homage — 

•* In the temper of the invisible Mind, 
The* godlike (!) and undying Intellect (!) 
There are distinctions that will live in heaven 
When time is a forgotten circumstance ! " 

And the heresy^ — 

. ** The soul of man 
Createth its own destiny of power ;" 

And the ineffably beautiful definition of " human 
happiness" — 

** It is^ to huml)le the imperfect mind 
And lean the broken spirit upon GodP ! " 

It is a happy and a good-prophetic inconsistency. 
But liberalism does not stop, even in poetry, at 
errors, half-truth, like these — " sunshine broken in 
the rill, — turned aside, yet sunshine still." With- 
out a word of warning, it sometimes starts away 
into a latitudinarianism so gross that the very eye 
shrinks from following the letters, almost before 
the mind has perceived the full meaning expressed. 
Singing of Jerusalem, and the Mosque of Omar, 
and the Mahometan Muezzim, one of the most 
popular of these writers thus declares his own 
heart — 

^^ I know (when at that solemn call 
The city holds her breath,) 
That Omar's mosque bears not the name 

Of Him of Nazareth ; 
But Abraham's God is worshipped there 

. Alik« by age and youth ; 
And worshipped, hopeth charity , 
* In spirit and in truth q.' " 

P American Poetry; *]^oem. delivered at the departure of 
the senior class of Yale College,' by N. P. WiUis. 

* Air8 of Palestine, and other Poems, by John Pierpont : 
Boston, 1840. The author of this volume, Mr. John Pier- 

d2 
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And there is a song of America, a rich and fasci- 
nating song, the most encored, the most applauded 
of any sung by the daughters of one of her fairest 
capitals, which may tell the direction of feeling in 
the multitude of men, more than many a grave 
and standard quotation ; memory giu*antees us 
that it runs thus : 

" I would never kneel to a gilded shrine 
To worship the idol gold ; 
I would never fetter this heart of mine. 
As a thing for fortune sold. 

* There are haughty steps that would walk the globe; 
Over necks of humble ones ; 
I would scorn to bow to their jewelled robe, 
Or the beam of their sceptres' suns. 

** But I bow to the light that God has given, 
The noble Light of Mind; — 
The only light in the reach of heaven^ 
That should free-toUl ?iomage find !'* 

Throughout American theology and mind there 
is a shadowy image, which we know by its broken 
and glancing fragments to be an ill-reflected and 
distorted representation of the Catholic Church. 
We know full well that nothing else than It can 
content the appetite for the perfect and the beau- 
tiful which rages in the very constitution of the 
land ; but we know also that It can never be con- 
verted into a wholesome aliment, till the fever of 

pont, is, we believe, a * minister ' of the New "World ; and the 
volume is half composed of hymns written for religious occa- 
sions — as ordinations, openings of meeting-houses, &c., for 
and at the request of various denominations and persons. 
Mr. Pierpont seems a sort of laureate among them. There is 
sweet poetry and high talent, taken apart from the occasions 
which call it forth ; but we leave the reader to judge of the 
virtue of religion which could dictate the above-quoted lines, 
and many similar, abounding everywhere in this book, and 
throHghont its class. 
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the body is subdued, and the temper of the soul is 
calmed. Nothing but the Catholic Church can 
realize the burning desire of a superlatively wise 
legislation and a satisfactory social state, with 
which the New World is possessed — its instinct 
craves it as the never-yet-fed animal craves food. 
Probably a native of England or of a Roman Ca- 
tholic country can form no just conception of the 
state of an American mind. The majesty, the 
antiquity, the authority of his country's faith is 
one thing with all the religious memories of the 
former, and all his associations ; equally, whether 
they excite in him hatred or love, they are invo- 
limtarily felt, and he has them to fall back upon, a 
sure refuge, in any hour of need — but the case 
with the American is far different — he has no 
memory ! he has no history ! he has no power but 
of to-day — ^his spiritual existence has yet to be 
developed, and the desire. for its development is 
consuming him. 

Channing is gone, — ^and some of the sweetest of 
the Poets ; — it remains for another generation of 
teachers to exult to the now restless people — " Pro- 
phets and righteous men desired to see the things 
which ye see, and saw them not; and to hear the 
things which ye hear, and heard them not." May 
it be, indeed, that when in a few more revolving 
suns an ardent truth-seeker of the West shall come 
to his last hom* of thought, he may close it in the 
joyful anthem, " Lord, now lettest Thou Thy ser- 
vant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy 
Salvation ! " 

And are all these past pages upon dangers at 
a distance, with which our only concern is that 
we commiserate their victims ? Unhappily, no : — 
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the Spirit is among t^; in our homes, and in our 
hearts. The instincts of awe and humbleness are 
clouded among us also; one form more of Reason- 
ing Religion draws on. the thread we have partially 
unwound, and it comes before us as our familiar 
neighbour — English Protestantism ^ That ir also 

' We have seen a poem, singularly similar to that quoted 
above, in a small tract-periodical, entitled The Christian^ . 
Penny Magazine^ which is distributed in' great numbers 
by English Dissenters among '.their; poorer and younger 
people. The Magazine-^ bears on its .title-page . the - infor- 
mation ;that it is " issued by Ihe - Congregational , Union of. 
England' and Wales,'* and also that 5< for the .contents the 
editor is . responsible." The" elaid editor is *a Dissenting 
Preacher of note in London. ' 

" Free is the eagle's wing - 

As it cleaves the sun's warm* ray;.. . 

Free is the mountain spring 
As it .rushes forth to-day •: 

But freer far the "mind- 
Priceless its liberty ; 

No ftand must dare to bind f 
God made it to be free. 

"You may fetter the eagle's wing,: 

No more through" clouds -to soar; 
You may seal the mountain spring. 

That it leap ,to light no more : 
But t?te mind let none dare chain-;" 

Better it cease to' be ! 
•Borny not to serve, but reign! 

God made it to be free.- 

"Free is the summer breeze' 

Floating from airy height ;- 
Free are the flowing seas ; 

And free heaven's golden light : 
But freer than light, or air. 

Or the ever-rolling sea. 
Is the mind, beyond compare I 

God made it to be free. 
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is a part and nucleus of those miserable moral 
states to which we have appended the dreary 
description — " siccum lumen," — who can hide ? It 
is sometimes asked of a- certain class,-" Where was 
your religion before Luther ?" An infinitely more 
truthful taunt would it be to point to these deso- 
lating heresies and say, ** Where were they before 
Luther ? " The Reformer was once brought into a 
sore argumentative strait by the simple Catherine, 
when she asked, " How is it,' Doctor, that when we 
were Papists we prayed. so much and so devoutly, 
and now we are Protestants we pray so Uttle and 
so coldly?" The reply of the Doctor is not, that, 
we are aware; on> record ; but:one would think the 
wherefore must have been ; obvious enough to his 
sharpened understanding :---prayer implies reliance, 
and, in a way involves— Obedience ; the principle 

" Guard well the gift Divine, 

Than gems and gold more. rare ; 
Keep watch o'er the sacred shi-ine; 

No foe must enter there. 
Oh, let not error bind. 

Nor passion rule o'er thee ! 
Keep- the freedom of the mind ! 
God made it to be free I" 

Thomas AvELiNG. 
Thomas Aveling, we are told, is also a Minister of the deno- 
mination indicated by the title-page. Whether such as these 
verses and those of the American writers quoted, have an 
essential affinity or riot, let any judge. And those who con- 
duct this periodical, and many like it, are the true and sincere 
representatives of the Protest against the Catholic Church in 
England. They who doubt the tendencies of Keasoning Reli- 
gion would do well to possess themselves of a copy of this 
one particular little organ of sentiment, each month, until 
their eyes should be painfully opened. It is very well to say 
^ This is Dissent, and we have nothing to do with it and its 
obliquities." But when the shadow has begun to touch the 
planet's disc, we know that it will progress till the eclipse 
shall be completed. 
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of Obedience was destroyed, and how could there 
be perpetual prayer ? And in this particular the 
Catholic and Reformed practices have continued, 
to this day, as clearly and widely at issue as their 
respective tempers in the matter ; the very Hfe's 
energies of the one uttering themselves in unceasing 
prayers — as witness the vast Orders of Perpetual 
Adoration, the never-failing Daily Sacrifice, the 
never-silent voices of the Hours, the constant 
Offices of priests and the monastic choirs, the 
worn Litany-books of seculars, the beloved beads 
of the poor and of children, the cells and shrines 
.of hundreds of Religious Houses — while, in the 
other, prayer is, practically, of the last and 
least, and lowest consideration — as testify the 
habits of every known Protestant community, and 
as, alas, one must infer from such questions as 
have arisen of late days, with regard to the obliga- 
tion of the Rubric in the Order for Morning and 
Evening Service, in the Church of England, — even 
there, where the infection of Protestantism has 
entered only as an accident from without, not, as 
in the others, been bound up in its constitution. 
Through this negation, this denial of Obedience, 
the general mind of Protestantism attains an un- 
happy unity, and links itself, even in its best forms, 
with the most distant and worst expressions of the 
Religion of Reason — the Opposer of the Church of 
God — the Evil Principle which will exalt itself into 
the very seat of God, showing itself as if it were 
God. If it (Protestantism) stops short of these 
ruinous ends, it is but because of its shallowness ; 
— if it retains some faith, it is because it is incon- 
sistent ; — if, under some of its developments, it 
receives the doctrine of the Holy Trinity and the 
Incarnation, it is merely because it does not go 
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deep enough, and carry the commenced line of its 
reasoning far enough, to destroy its credence in 
Those, in common with its submission to other, won- 
derful dicta, originating from the same source. Ra- 
tionalism rejects the Miracles — Protestantism denies 
the Mysteries: Philosophy calls for demonstration 
of the Being of a God — Protestantism declares 
entirely insufficient the credentials of His Church : 
Transcendentalism creates a tribunal within each 
separate mind whereat to arraign right and wrong, 
good and evil — Protestantism professes to appeal 
to external authority in the Written Word of God, 
but makes every man his own interpreter, and 
every man has his own interpretation : — where, we 
ask, is the work of the same hand, and tendency 
in the same course, if not here ^ ? 

The 'beauties of Protestantism' have been fully 
manifested around om'selves, we can contemplate 
them at leisure. The knowing and the wise, — de- 
lighting in discussions of doctrine, and polemics, 
and intellectual heresies, loving the questions 
which divines themselves are never able to adjust, 
choosing them, because they call off the heavier 

■ *' Look to German Rationalism, look at Protestant The- 
ology — what do you see there? Reason usurping the mastery 
in each individual, without control of the higher faculties of 
the soul, and of those institutions in life by which those 
faculties are represented ; and as one man's reason is as good 
as another's, thence arises war of each self-asserted despotism 
against that which happens to be next to it, and of all against 
all — a spiritual anarchy, which threatens the entire dissolution 
of the moral world, an<l from which there is no refuge but 
recurring to the old traditionary faith of a revolted humanity, 
no redemption but in the venerable repository of those tradi- 
tions — the one and invisible holy Catholic Church of Christ, 
of whom, as the inner and eternal keystone is God, so the 
outer and temporal is the pope." — Frederick von SchlegePs 
PhilosopMe des Lebens* 
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thoughts, which else must settle on personal 
things — cruelty, and covetousness, and injustice, 
and impureness — have left us for relics, the Age of 
Apologies and Analogies, and all those laboured 
Recommendations of God's Truth, by which they 
sought to serve the deep need of the soul coming 
into its last straits. The Age of following Great 
Preachers, of pleasing the ear with the finely- 
worded or intonated or expressioned statement of 
the most awful themes, has also had its rise, its 
ascendant, and its culminant : — leaving us Religion 
as a Fact, Religion as a Spirit, standing on the 
farthest boundary of, not thousands, but tens of 
thousands of our English homes, like the holy She- 
chinah lingeringly, but, (except for God's miracle) 
surely, departing from the disobedient city. Such 
a system infallibly accords its applause and its 
devotion to cleverness rather than to Truth. The 
acute and brilliant thinker becomes the popular 
favourite. He who most gratifies the ear or the 
judgment carries the palm of undisputed right. It 
falls into the worst of spiritual imbecility. Con- 
centrated and severe thought, even, comes to be 
unendurable, after truthfulness and simplicity have 
been bartered for the short-lived gratification of 
the Intellect. The splendours of secular elo- 
quence, the charms of a classic Christianity, have, 
no doubt, beguiled the few soft, or frivolous, or 
infirm souls, through their fair and facile path, 
into the rugged way of religion — justly complain- 
ing, as they went on, of the difficult end of what 
had so pleasant a beginning — but the appeal to 
the true moral actuality within, will never be 
accomplished by such means, any more than it will 
be responded to by such a class ; its objects must 
be those— not, indeed, wanting in mental rank, nor 
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less appreciative, nor less poetical, but — of truer, 
firmer, " sterner stuff." 

Another phenomenon our elders have seen grow 
up from its cradle, partaking of the nature of both 
the above substitutions for Christian Faith, and yet 
in great measure distinct from, and in some ways 
and sometimes superior to, them; we know it as 
the characteristic of the age of the so-called Evan- 
gelical or Spiritual system. And one who saw that 
in its infancy, and knew it then, by the test of the 
Church, as a false stimulant, and that its virtue 
must soon evaporate, (yet, withal, spoke tenderly 
of it as, then, in the midst of laxity, active and 
painstaking, and by its zeal covering some of its 
sins against Reahty and Obedience) has told of 
having " lived to see this system embraced by the 
world — the world in its worst sense." Condemna- 
tion enough, one would think, to cover for ever the 
head of any Christian system. "Existing in a 
hundred base diluted shapes, as liberalism, as semi- 
socinianism, as nominalism, as indifference to all 
religion, at least to all positive doctrine, positive 
duties, or any positive authority in spritual matters. 
Having become the creed, or no creed, of power, 
wealth, fashion, and sensuahty." It is not for us 
here to enter into examples and [ plead proofs of 
each of these grave, charges, nor, we believe, is it 
any way needful ; -there is too unhappy a notoriety 
about the ' case. Your evangelical young clergy- 
man, with his rich and delicate wife, and his elegant 
villa suburban to his parish, and his weekly duties 
in his church, . (nay, for we would not wrong him, 
possibly, also his Thursday/ evening lecture), and 
his rare and very select visits to his poor, his care 
not to interfere in the remotest measure with the 
** districts " or the " flocks " of his sectarian 
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"brethren," his programmes of public meetings, 
and his look of gentlemanly patience when (the 
only Cross he is known voluntarily to take up — or 
perhaps he could not conscientiously take up any, 
for fear of * will worship ' — ^he may deem this his 
appointed one !) when, from the platforms of those 
delightful public meetings, he is covertly taunted 
for his Churchmanship — invidious and unjust 
charge! — and civilly advised to remember this 
happy fraternization with the persecuted when the 
next Church-rate day arrives : — this is a sorry 
example, if this be all, of the working of the proof 
of Evangelicism*. And the several defective de- 

* '^ In a fia.tal hour the Government appointed an evangeli- 
cal bishop to the bench. . . . The placing an evangelical 
on the bench was as fatal to the Church as the introduction of 
a chartist to the Privy Council of the King would be fatal to 
the crown. . . . The evangelicals do not believe that Crod 
the Holy Ghost — the Divine Nature itself — is communicated 
in baptism. They do not believe that the Deity is brought 
down from heaven, and ' the flesh and blood of Christ verily 
and indeed taken and received by the faithful,' in the Lord's 
Supper. They do not believe these foundations of the Chris- 
tian faith; and this is the ground of their vituperation of 
Popery aud Tractarianism ; it is because Papists and Tracta- 
rians are sound in their faith, on those points at least, what- 
ever may be their errors on others ; and without these truths 

THERE IS NO CHRISTIAN ChURCH.*' 

*• One of the worst consequences of the evangelical system 
is the position of dishonesty into which, of necessity, it puts 
those of the clergy, and there are many, who maintain it. 
Whatever may be their mental reservation on the subject, 
they stand before men as the ministers of that church whose 
orders they bear, and whose emoluments they receive ; and 
they are bound, in all conscience, to teach her £skith, and con- 
form to her ordinances. If, therefore, they shall say, that 
they do not believe that they receive the Holy Ghost by the 
imposition of the bishop^s hands in their ordination — that the 
form of absolution prescribed in the oflfice for the visitation of 
the sick, is presumptuous and blasphemous — that baptism is 
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monstrations of the Church's religion among us 
have issued at length in that saddest sight, amidst 
the many sad, which England at this time presents 
— the vast multitudes of the not only voluntarily 
but exultingly excommunicated from the sacra- 
ments of salvation. We make merely a passing 
reference to this : it appears sufficient just to draw 
the mind of the reader to a well-known result of 
causes obvious on the principle which we have first 
advanced, that — Obedience is the life and the light 
of the Catholic Church. Dissent may be to others 
a matter for statistics and speculation, or for ridi- 
cule or rebuke — ^to us it is simply a sad thing, — and 
may we be forgiven for saying Hkewise, it is asso- 
ciated in our mind with thoughts that there is 
need of penance and silent humiliation before the 
Lord of the Church, on account of much past 
unfaithfulness on some hands to that flock which 
He gave Her — Her beautiful flock. Our deep con- 
viction of the wrongness of Dissent, and its ruin- 
not regenerative; if they [will not teach children of their flock 
the doctrine contained in the Catechism, that in their baptism 
they were made * members of Christ, children of God and in- 
heritors of the kingdom of heaven;' if they will neither con- 
sider rubrics as of any force, nor the rule and authority of 
bishops, whom they have sworn to obey in things spiritual as 
binding, and yet will continue in the bosom of the church, 
whose formularies they set at nought, and whose faith, in so 
many instances, they contemn, they cannot escape the charge 
of dishonesty." 

" We have a right generally to demand from the bishops 
that they do not suffer the pulpits of the Church of England 
to be used in the denial of her rites, in the contradiction of her 
doctrines, in the setting at nought of her bishops, and the 
attacking the sacraments of the Catholic Church. We have 
a right to demand that the chaplains of the Queen be not per- 
mitted to preach against that church, of which the Queen is 
the acknowledged head." — TrajcUfwr the Last Days, 1844, vol. 
i., pp. 266, 282, 272, 276. 
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ousness, and its untenableness, is as emphatic as 
the conviction of heart and mind can be; but when 
one condemns the act of suicide, one does not the 
less grieve for the unhappy victim, nor the less feel 
the guilt attaching to his provoker. 

The social state of England is a too legible testi- 
mony to the effects of all these things. It has 
been without an anchorage, and so wildly driven 
from rock to rock and whirlpool to quicksand, 
that the miracle of its preservation is even its 
own wonder. In one direction we have sunk into 
wretched materialism in a very vortex of riches, 
trade, commerce, foreign communications, splendor, 
comforts, ease, and all the appliances and ends of 
over-civilization; — again, we have stranded millions 
on the dry shore of pennyless poverty, and then 
gathered them up quick into enormous factories, to 
drag on dark lives, full of wickedness, full of ignor- 
ance, full of cursing misery. We have achieved 
millions of petitions against the, nevertheless irre- 
fragable, principle, that the Church, and the Church 
alone, has the right to educate ; millions of peti- 
tions against the support of the only men who 
can carry on the real government of Ireland, and 
preserve its peace; millions of petitions for the 
change of a law whose abolition without extensive 
modifications in other things which public clamour 
would by no means wait for, has brought famine 
and commercial paralysis in its train; and we look 
complacently upon our monster labours, and charge 
the trumpet of fame with the transmission to the 
future of the news that we have done these things; 
and then the great spectral Idea passes away, and 
ruin, and wreck, and distressful certainties glare 
upon us out of the tempest we have raised. No- 
thing but the Catholic Church, with its experience, 
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its strength, and its self-possession, can calm the 
disordered elements. 

The division of classes is so arbitrary and un- 
natural, that Hindoo caste would be a relief to 
it ; yet two ^eat oligarchies bear undisputed sway 
through every circle, mingling in, triumphing over, 
all — the Aristocracy of Wealth, and the Aristo- 
cracy of Talent — and these communicate so unsafe 
a motion, and such a general striving towards 
radical equality, that, in the midst of inconsistent 
prejudices, there is an almost universal hallucina- 
tion of prosperity consisting in every grade superior 
to the several thinker being depressed to his parti- 
cular level. That it is a most holy and Goo- 
implanted instinct in the human mind — that * He 
made of one blood all the people of the earth ' — 
that * every man is our brother,' to whom we are 
verily bound in love and not in slavery — that rega- 
lia distinguish not, and that fetters destroy not, the 
true nobility, we admit fully and earnestly; but 
smre we are that no political state, no man-made 
constitution, will ever fulfil the deep desire of the 
people, the consoling dream of the oppressed ; — 
that it can have but a single satisfaction, and that 
in the Catholic Church. The Catholic Church is 
the great democracy — all are equals There, all are 
brethren — and it is a happy government — its laws 
weighed in the balances of the centuries have 
never been found wanting^. 

I " " Beyond the pale of Christianity men remain in a state of 
isolation, or, if they unite, it is to form political communities; 
in other words, to make war with fellow men. Christianity 
alone has discovered the secret of free and pacific association, 
because it alone has shown to liberty in what it is that liberty 
consists- Christianity governs, and wUl yet more rightly 
govern the earth by the increasing strict application of its 
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Thus it has been, plan after plan of man's inven- 
tion for the furtherance of his spiritual work has 
failed or ended in confusion. Something deeper, 

divine morals to human transactions. Hitherto the Christian 
world has heen more occupied with the mystic side of religion, 
than with its political bearing. A new era commences for 
Christianity; perhaps our grandchildren will see the gospel 
serving as the basis of public order. .... Unless you 
can substitute the peace of your conscience in place of the agita- 

^tion of mine, you can do nothing for me Peace ! 

no, however bold you may be, you would not dare to pretend 
to it ! and yet, peace is the right and the duty of the creature 
i-ationally endowed; for, without peace, he sinks below the 
brute. But, O mystery of mysteries ! for you, for me, and 
for all, this object will never be attained by ourselves ; for, 
whatever may be said, the whole realm of nature does not 

contain that which can give peace to a single soul 

Thus you have furnished me with new proofs of the need of a 
physician of souls ; of a redeemer, to cure the diseased dreams 
of a creature so perverse, that it is incessantly and inevitably 
engendering within himself contest and contradiction; and 
which, by its very nature, flies from the repose it cannot dis- 
pense with ; spreading around itself, in the name of peace, 
war, — with illusion, disorder, and misfortune. Now the 
necessity of a redeemer being once admitted, you must pardon 
me if I prefer addressing myself to Jesus Christ, rather than 
to you ! here we come to the root of the evil ! pride of intel- 
lect must be abased, and reason must own its insufficiency. 
As the source of reasoning dries up, that of feeling overflows ; 
the soul becomes powerful so soon as she avows her want of 
strength; she no longer commands, she intreats; and man 
approaches near his object when he falls upon his knees. 
But when all shall be cast down, when all shall kiss the dust, 
who will remain erect upon the earth ? What power shall 
exist amid the ashes of the world ? The power that shall 
remain is a pontifi^ of the Church. 

" If that Church — daughter of Christ, and mother of Chris- 
tianity — has seen revolt issue from her bosom, the fault was 
in her priests ; for her priests are men. But she will recover 
her unity, because these men, frail though they be, are not 
the less direct successors of the apostles, ordained from age to 
ftge> l>y bishops, who themselves received, bishop from bishop, 
under the imposition of hands traced backwards to St. Peter 
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greater, manifold more strong, must meet the 
necessities of the enkindled heart. And there 
remains the ever-sure, ever-recurring, ever bright 
and fresh instruction and resource of simple obedi- 
ence — simple faith — the becoming in God our 
Father's sight as "little children." We must go 
back and begin from the very beginning, and 
then as a nation, as peoples, as single men and 
women, "in quietness and confidence" shall we 
find "strength," 

The Age is setting up its signals. If the dangers 
of Reasoning Religion are on the one side, the sure 
issues of the Catholic Church are on the other 
side. So is it in the wide world, so is it in England. 
EIngland will yet not utterly repudiate her apostolic 
birthright, nor perjure herself on the tombs of her 
kings, nor forget that her rocks have borne the 
bright legend, * Albion, Island of Saints !' Setting 
quite aside the question of any ultimate conflict of 
hierarchies, looking only to the temper of faith 
and reverence, as constituting a sure note of 
True Religion, in distinction from that which is 
Protestant, we might detail the shining signs which 
arise all over the broad field of Britain, telling 
of hope, of Providence, of peace to come. Yet, 
where we would ardently exult, we are aware that 
many would bitterly condemn. Instead, then, of 
exhausting space with the expression of innu- 
merable facts, which all may see by looking round 
their home, or their society, or their city, let us be 
suffered — 

and to Jesus Christ, the infusion of the Holy Spirit, with the 
requisite authority to communicate that grace to the regene- 
rated world," — Marquis de Custine's Empire of the Czar, 
p. 6. 

E 
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A. Word '. for . " Puseyism." 

- Improvement' has begun ; the day has dawned ; 
hope « has waked up the Angel of Religion from 
her " heavy sleep. ' of sorrow ; the Catholic ; Church 
has become once more i a : familiar, a household 
word; — ^and we may challenge, chronology and 
events , for : the fact : of that . rousing, ' and that 
dawn, and that glorious revival having been coin-: 
cident with the. rise vand! publicity of those few 
earnest men in . the Anglican : universities, (indeed/ 
we may say, in one university,) whose tenets it has 
been tried to lower into a " persuasion," and whom 
it has been instigated: to brand as a new " sect." 
A conjunction! of circumstances may have assisted, 
many rivulets may have swelled the . stream, but 
Oxford has been the mountain of torrents whence 
.the fertilizing river has been created. Though 
any one deeply imbued with the . Catholic spirit 
would avoid, as he wt)uld. tfee poisoned chaplet, 
wearing the names of individual church teachers, 
and following the cry;- too :dangerip,usly. bordering 
on heresy,. * I am of Paul,' or * I am of Apollos,' 
— though grievously.un-catholic must be any spirit 
which would seek. 'to. distinguish itself as one 
" ism " or , anotlier — rand though least of ■ all would 
he, whose honoured-name hasin this daygive^the 
appellation to an eminent power,, . endure its pre- 
fixture to principles : so far : higher : and ancienter 
than it, yet, conforming to popular parlance, using' 
the tongue of the Egyptians in our commerce with 
Egypt, we claim respect for a symbol -which has 
drawn Englishmen's eyes to a reality, and we 
remind them' that they have to thank" Puseyism " 
for reviving in their midst the Great, the Glorious, 
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the Unspeakably Blessed Faith in the Practical 
Fact of the Holy Catholic Church. 

What is " Puseyism ?*' — Those who go with us 
in acknowledging the superiority of belief in God's 
Truth, to the intellectual development of It, will 
feel with us that its best and truest sign — its germ 
of perpetuity as a Catholic revival, is that it is 
not an effect of Theology revivified by a natural 
process, in the manner of a science, on grounds of 
common argument — that it has not come about 
through fair, competent, and elaborate discussion, 
and by men finding in their cultivated understand- 
ings the responsive declaration of Faith to their 
new-discovered Truth. These are too commonly 
but the portents of ranker schism — that which 
would find an abiding place in Christian history 
must constitute the Christian heart its referee, 
and direct its forcible appeal to the higher nature 
of the man. 

" Puseyism " is not a doctrine, but a work — not 
a theory, but a character — not an agitation, but 
an influence. It is the name now given in the 
Church of England, by persons of far other ten- 
dencies, to that temper which is the religious 
response of the inward mind to the outward con- 
ditions of the Catholic Church ; the name given to 
remembrance of Holy Baptism and restored Church 
disciphne, and acknowledgment of the mightiness 
of the mystery of the Blessed Eucharist ; and* to 
much prayer, and secret alms-giving, and serious 
penitence. But the development of this temper 
is not circumscribed within the limits of the enti- 
tlement. 

Thousands who would never own allegiance to 
the name it has unfriendlily received, have felt, and 
acknowledged in ways sounder than words, the 

E 2 
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efficacy of its fascination. They may have mis- 
taken it, may have maligned it, may have borne it 
much and bitter ill-will, may have believed that 
they utterly scorned it, may have fancied that they 
were quite without its reach, because they saw no 
shadow, and no footstep was heard near them; 
men do not see the Spirit-Guardian by their side, 
they do not hear the flight of the Holy Angel 
when he bears his message, — but for this very 
cause, that it is no novel, combative system, no 
tangible set of invented rules, no laboured address 
to the reason, but a simple, still, arousing of ancient 
divine passions, the instincts of the moral heart, as 
first directed by the finger of God; — for this very 
cause it is able to have strength over the soul, and 
cannot be resisted, and must remain, as no cast of 
intellect could do, as a permanent influence in the 
character of the saving religion of the age. 

In laxity, and indifference, and dissent had been 
manifested the result of reason superseding or 
endeavouring to coalesce with faith — systems of 
human conception engrafting themselves on God's 
decretals : — we have fallen upon the beginning of 
the great reaction, the inevitable consequence of 
the desolate-heartedness left to the children from 
the spiritual privations of the fathers ; — and it 
seems strangely enough that the dawning hope of 
restored times is looked upon, as we see, with sus- 
picion, and distrust, and dislike, by so many of 
those true and truth-loving men to whom, it would 
appear, that it must be the advent of very peace. 
But — so wears the war. The Spirit which is 
opposed to the Church is moving in its unquietness 
over the surface of society, and striking down its 
evil agencies sometimes where they had been least 
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feared, because the time is short, and the final 
battle-day is drawing near, and it must secure 
a lodgement in whatsoever men it may. 

Still, it cannot but appear that it must be a mis- 
conceived and distorted view which leads to the 
unfriendly feeling of the good towards that which 
is good. We have but a feeble voice, but we desire 
ever to employ it to utter our soul's conviction of the 
right (would that for such a purpose it were as the 
voice of the wind or as the voice of a multitude), 
and such as it is, we will trust more to its testi- 
mony than to its power, and crave a gentle hearing 
from some elder and wiser than we. We do not 
address ourselves to enemies, but to those whose 
minds are strung to unison with the notes of 
deeper religion, and who are conversant with the 
former and the present facts of the state of the 
English Church. Our words can be but suggestive, 
and we desire that they should be in all humility 
before those with whom we venture to speak ; 
neither do we forget the relation of the old chro- 
nicle, how " At the burial of Chaucer all the poets 
of the age threw their pens into his grave!" and 
that those who have defended these principles, 
have gone to silence, or to other work, after whom, 
perhaps, no lower person should hope for, or dare, 
a hearing: but we stand each in our "lot," even 
now ; and " at the end of the days " we shall re- 
ceive each the judgment of our individual calling. 

We have started from the expression of our deep 
certainty that Obedience is the sum of the Christian 
Law; with those with whom we venture to speak, we 
go farther, and assume that for the masses Almighty 
God has provided the Authoritative Voice of His 
Holy Church ; and that whosoever heareth It (in 
the obedient hearing of the heart) may receive 
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now the Waters of Life, and by-and-bye have a 
right to the Tree of Life ; having now suffered 
leading by the Door into the Sheep-fold, may by- 
and-bye enter in through the Gates into The City ; 
— that the same simple, while incomprehensible, 
sublimity, which everywhere distinguishes the 
Divine from a secondary work, marks it here — 
that, simple as Creation by a Command — simple 
as Pardon by the Cross — so is the simplicity and 
the sublime mystery of Salvation through a 
Creed and Sacraments^; — that "to the Jews (they 
who look for the visible fitness of religion) a stum- 
bling-block, and to the Greeks (they who oppose 
intellect to faith) foolishness," this Wisdom of Gcd 
is reserved for Babes, and revealed to the meek 
and sincere in heart. 

It is clear that This, if the Way of Salvation, 
cannot be, as a doctrine, obscured in any commu- 
nity without great practical danger to the people. 
It is also clear that a realization of religion which 
fully and perpetually impresses this creed on the 
heart, must be the most efficient instrument in the 
ultimate work of the Church — ^turning to righteous- 
ness the multitudes of the unrighteous ; — not from, 
as far as we can see, any exact fitness in the Way 
Itself (for the mysteries of these things are by our 
present understandings inappreciable) but merely 
hecause it is His Way, Whose alone is the right to 
appoint the way""^. And it were needless to speak 

^ St. Mark, xvi. 16, He that believeth and is baptizedy shall 
be saved; St. John, vi. 54, Whoso eaieth My Flesh and drink' 
eth My Blood hath Eternal Life. 

"^ It is a serious thought, when we reflect how some people 
view the Holy Scriptures and interpret them, and found their 
hopes on their interpretations, that we can no way tell the 
precise line where the necessity of Form ends, and the sacra- 
mentality of Faith simply begins: no Christian denies the 
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of the silence, the almost loss, of these principles 
and feelmgs for long long years in the bereaved 
and beleaguered English Church. Verily the Kneiiiy 
had sowed tares while men slept ; — it were need- 
less to speak of the extent of their present resto- 
ration to the pulpits and the private teachings of 
the great body of the clergy; — ^every one is fami- 
liar with these things. There has arisen no small 
stir concerning this way. This, it would appear, 
is some praise. 

- The Church itself had come to seem in common 
minds an effete and foolish piece of political pa- 
geantry^. Some thought it easily dispensed with, 

obligation of some forms — aa, prayer, the Bible, a correct life — 
and we knowj indeed, which is the safer side ; that the Form 
consists with. the Sacrament, while it is possible that without 
the Form,,to' a great extent,' there is no Sacrament ;— but this 
is litUe comfort to the heart having many Naamans among its 
best beloved of. this world. 

'«" We will '"make, no comment on the subjoined extract: — 

.'•^'After aU, there has been an' Election Cry ; the separation of 

■ Church and State.' Wait awhile, and the cry will deepen into a 

. roar. , The Church has heard the distant muttering ; and — if she 

take not good heed-^the thunder will be rolling and breaking 

-about her towers. For the truth is, — Public Opinion has 

began to -contemplate the use and dignity — not according to 

-thor Acts -of Parliament, but according to. the Acts of the 

. Apostles, ' of a Bishop. And— oh, Henry of Exeter, and 

\.Charles James of London — and, . oh, lordly, episcopacy of 

' Bbchestery'enshrined in. palace at the cost of only twenty-eight 

thoiisand pounds^- the pubhc- mind, irreverent as a school-boy 

..with hislittle lister's doll, is taking the bishop to pieces. How 

Public.Opinion rumples the lawn, and. twitches off the apron ; 

*and how— feeling for the meek. heart of the. lowly Christian 

— how.' the^ bran or. saw-dust runs out ;. and how — but the pic- 

^ tnre is too affecting ; - it is too much to meet with husk or deal- 

■/dust/where- we fondly hoped; to find a living fount, the beating 

pulses; of, meekness, selffdenial, and fraternal charity. to all 

men,.' To. think that Public Opinion should ever contemplate 

• a^ Bishop ^of- London as little other,, for all apostolic purposes, 
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but better retained, because change js always dan- 
gerous : others, and many, cried, * Down with it, 
down with it, even to the ground!' — then, in the 
usual way of minor causes conserving great events, 
as Jesuitism rose side by side with German Refor- 
mation, Loyola with Luther, so " Puseyism" is chro- 
nologically ranged beside the Movement in which 
Erastianism on the one hand, and Anti-Erastianism 
on the other, were combining to betray the outward 
chajRjftcter of the Faith of England (for, blessedly, 
ov^ its inward they could have no power) to atro- 
cious disorder and disgrace. As disrespect to the 
institutions of their country as such, and as of 
legal force, was taught to men, reverence manifold 
higher and more intense and lasting, was claimed 
and has been won for these very institutions, as 
God-sent Realities, objects of Faith. So are we 
dealt with. 

*'The compensations of calamity are made apparent 
to the imderstanding, after long intervals of time. A 
fever, a mutila,tion, a cruel disappointment, a loss of 
wealth, a loss of friends, seepis at the moment unpaid 
loss, and impayable. But the sure years reveal the 
deep remedial force that underlies all facts. The 
death of a dear friend, wife, brother, lover, which 
seemed nothing but privation, somewhat later assumes 

than a Bishop of Bran I Altogether, we are not ill satisfied 
with the result of the present elections. It manifests the 
beginning of the end. There is an infusion of popular blood 
in the House : new men are sent there who will speak out. 
At the next election let the number be increased. Then, the 
cry of separation of Church and State will be deep and loud. 
Already the wind is rising ; so, Christian bishops, fix your 
mitres firmly on your apostolic heads ; for, as surely as you 
have bank accounts, there will be very — very squally weather." 
— Douglas JerroWs Newspaper , 1847. 

Yes — we will add a brief comment to those whom it may 
concern. We will suggest, is there no need of *' Fuseyism ! '* 
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the aspect of a guide or genius ; for it commonly ope- 
rates revolutions in our way of liife, terminates an epoch 
of infency or of youth "which was waiting to be closed, 
breaks up a wonted occupation, or a household, or style 
of living, and allows the formation of new ones more 
jBiendly to the growth of character. It permits or con- 
strains the formation of new acquaintances, and the 
reception of new influences, that prove of the first im- 
portance to the next years ; and the man or woman who 
would have remained a sunny garden-flower, with no 
room for its roots, and too much sunshine for its head, 
by the falling of the walls and the neglect of the gar- 
dener, is made the banian of the forest, yielding shade 
and food to wide neighbourhoods of men 7." 

So are we dealt with. The wounded oyster mends 
its shell with pearl! 

But we talk with those who see in the change 
we speak of, only an unhappiness and an evil: so 
far from being a compensation of calamity, they 
call it a new calamity, and worse than any hereto- 
fore. What if on the surface, and to the external 
mind, and under some aspects, it may seem so — 
not utterly without a show of reason ? This expan- 
sion has come upon us, as growth will come to 
the body, resisting, not co-operating, by a shock. 
Things apparently undesirable may have, in some 
ways, attended the movement, (when we look at 
past reformations, how trifling !) but do not great 
drawbacks commonly accompany and attach to 
great blessings ? Sometimes blessings are given 
with so much attendant rebuke, that they seem for 
the moment, and to our unclear sight, like — curses. 
Yet, dare we say it had been better otherwise? 
At least, dare we say it had been Bofeff otherwise ? 
Blame, we know, is ever safer than praise — when 

^ Emerson 1b J&«a^9. 
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•the voice of a- multitude is' in question : and to be 
7 condemned in- newspapers must surely be to Chris- 
ttian men; a, better sign and better discipline than 
'being ' defended in newspapers- — else what should 
mean that' V they are blessed when they are reviled 
, and;, ill riepprted of; '—such ^a , benediction cannot 
. refer ' to,* their moral life, which is to shine as light 
Jn the world; .to what,' then,, must it apply, (for we 
.aresure it Aa5, like all His words, an intense mean- 
ing,) if not to the face; of their: religious forms and 
practice?' It was not to be expected that so great 
a change from the past as this revival could occur 
without a sensation; arid in the brightest waters a 
storm will stir .impurity. , We do, not rejoice in 
indiscretions or uphold injurious obliquities, though 
we do earnestly venerate that bold, brave spirit 
which has risen in the midst of a perverse genera- 
tion to exert a voice- of strength, to ' warn, to pro- 
phecy, to teach — spieaking so that "men cannot 
choose but hear; and having. already. spoken and 
witnessed so widely and so well, jthat though > in ■ 
many and many a path the. unwise goes on still in 
his unwisdom, it is rarely to be found now-a-days 
among the intelligent classes, | but the niission has 
been fulfilled in the wanderer's^ regard,^ in one 
way or another he has been warned, he 'has heard 
the voice of the Church, and his blood is upon his 
own head. That this has been the work is famous, 
and that it was the vocation we devoutly believe, of 
the Revival which people call " Puseyism." It has 
likewise been its work to alienate, as themselves 
testify, and who shall be anxious to disclaim or 
prevent!— the whole body of Wesleyans,. long, a 
false and self-forced excrescence, from the surface 
of the English Church ; sometimes, too, there are 
whispers of a preparation on the part of the 
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" evangelical " party to leave their places to truer 
men — ^to men who hold the faith of the fathers 
who founded their benefices, and built their col- 
leges, and endowed, to serve its holy purposes, 
the fellowships and stalls they unrighteously usurp 
— a preparation compelled by " Puseyism." It 
has created a mighty sifting in all quarters. 

Is a grave charge of unsoundness brought against 
it, again, because it seems to be the work of leaders, 
of particular men, of great and followed names ? 
We would answer, improvements, moral or religious, 
any more than social or political, are never wrought 
by the masses, but by the impulses of individual 
minds. The' mantle falls upon the wayfarer un- 
expected, unlooked-for: the man has become a 
prophet, and he must be faithful to his awful 
function, however he seem to his co-mates the 
mere common wayfarer still, just as ever. They 
who see* the greatness of questions, only can be 
their expounders, and the agents of their advance- 
ment. And it is not the commonly observed way 
of God's providence to give such perception at once 
to a nation ; the single, separated, meditative men 
acquire sublime profundity of » understanding, and 
then they take their station as the depositories of 
opinion and the stars of faith, and are followed even 
as they follow their secret teacher. We must he in 
the hands • of leaders and representatives, if we 
live in this world. The perturbations of life pre- 
^vent even right-minded men from coming. to see 
together, as they might, and surely would, if in 
undisturbed peace they contemplated the great 
facts before them. It must be left in the hands 
of the few to read the causes, and. solutions, 
and results of things, and guide their fellows 
accordingly. And so we see, both confirming and 
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meeting this necessity, that every remarkable age 
elicits unusual spirits. Some one or two, or more, 
on whom they have taken a deep hold give utter- 
ance to its strong emotions, to express and per- 
petuate its personality ; and on some few more it 
is conferred to live and speak, as if they were 
separate intelligences who had stridden on far off 
before their comrades of the day, and " contem- 
plated the things happening from secure loop-hole 
in the future^," as if they were over, and their 
effect concluded ; but this capabiUty and this 
clairvoyance are neither of them vulgar gifts; 
the multitude go about their daily work and con- 
fide to these the concerns in which their great 
skill lies. And, alas, in the Church of England 
at the present, what should any do if not trust 
themselves to " some living teacher or model of 
sanctity, who may seem especially commended to 
their confidence*?" What should the tried truth- 
seeker in ordinary ways of life do but be lost 
in the mazes of private judgment, if he did not 
commit himself to the control of one personal 
authority, and gather his attention and affection 
round one centre, choose one esteemed judgment 
to be his appeal, rest himself in the direction of one 
man, and trust that he be not taken away from him 
and it be said that he, like the King Jehoash, " did 
right," but " all the days of Jehoidah the priest." 
Roman Catholics have their leader, their personal 
appeal, but provided for them without their care ; 
like the fabled Phoenix, his life and presence never 
pass away; the Embodied Law of Romanism, so 
far more absolute, so far more independent, and of 

» Walpole's Letters. 

' The words of the Rev. F. Oakeley in some publication, 
but the writer is not distinctly sure where to refer to them. 
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80 TBstly more universal authority than any mem- 
ber of the Church of England coidd cither claim or 
consent to be, is an ever-renewing nucleus of fresh 
power and opinion. To follow a leader or leaders, 
then, can neither be un-Catholio nor inexpedient, 
since it is both the custom of Christendom and the 
instinct of the soid. 

To appropriate well-known words of one, himself, 
indeed, a leader, but also enough of a philosopher 
to be trusted for speaking dispassionately — words 
used in a political, but with these tests and facts 
before us, seemingly equally applicable in a reli- 
gious sense — " A cause is a great abstraction, and 
fit only for students ; embodied in a party it stirs 
men to action; but place at the head of that 
party a leader who can inspire enthusiam, and he 
commands the world *»." 

Once more, it is objected that " Puseyism " has 
failed; — ^that it has brought schism (?) into the 
Church it aroused, and sadness into the very souls 
of those who have accomplished its mission ? If 
this is seriously charged as a crime, we will but 
quote the noted words, *^ Let us compare our- 
selves with those who are gone — ^men of zeal, men 
of piety, men of prayer, and watchings, and fast- 
ings, and almsgiving, and purity of life*'." If it is 
advanced as an argument of its insufficiency, we 
answer, — ^What "Puseyism" really is, cannot yet be 
seen : " it must take an age to expound an age," — 
but as yet, it looks like the Restorer of Britain's 
Church d. I 



* Conmgsby, vol. i., p. 227. 

« The Plea of Conscience, Rev. W. Sewell, p. 60. 

** " Gkxl raised up the authors of tlie Tracts for the Times to 
recal the attention of the Church to the wholesome Catholic 
principles and practice which she enjoyed before Protestantism 
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Telling us of Hhe times when the . poor man 
heard the teaching of his parish priest and doubted 
not' — ^^ telling us, till we long, with unutterable 
longing for .their return : — -telling us how " the 
Church wotdd do great things now, if it were 
divorced from the degrading and tyrannical con- 
nection that enchains it." Giving us even already 
"other bishops of England than men appointed 
solely because they were the needy scions of a fac- 
titious aristocracy — men, of gross ignorance, profli-i 
gate .habits, and grinding extortion ; who have dis- 
graced the episcopal throne, and profaned the 
altar." Rousing high hope in our hearts that we 
may. yet behold — " authority once more honoured, 
—a solemn reverence rendered the habit of our 
lives — ^principles . establishied which may maintain 
the realm, and secure the happiness of the people 
— property acknowledging, as in the old days of 
faith, that labour is his twin brother — and that the 
essence, of all tenure is the performance of duty ^." 

In any view, . at least, it cannot be despised : 
whatever.beside.it may be, clearly it is — a Great 
Fact :— one of the Facts of the.' Generation. The 
Record may rave, and the Christian Observer shed 
tears, ; (surely it : is enough to make them) but 
the case is even so. It has created a Literature, — 
it has identified with itself a growing political party 
— it has built churches— it ; has won ardent affec- 
tions. Of these, the features of its. world-import- 
ance, we have even, its enemies to testify. A small 
periodical, bitterly opposed to these things, which it 
treats : of, , gave its readers the following passages 

first, and since . EvangeUcalism despoiled her." — Tracts fw the 
Last Days, vol. i., p. 77- 
* Coningsby passim. 
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in one of the spring numbers of the present year.- 
We extract them, as interesting for their compelled* 
admission of the greatness of events regarded by 
their author with evidently more than chagrin ^r — 

. "We remember, as if it were but yesterday, the 
feelings excited when, in 1S3S, Tract for the I'inies, 
A^o. 4, price one penny, was brought under our notice ; 
this tract had been preceded by three equally . small 
. tracts, addressed specially to the clergy; this was ad- 
dressed to the people {^ad pojyulum'). 'WTieu we saw 
this tract asserting that the clergy were cidled of God, 
even as Aaron ; that salvation was by means of the 
sacraments, that the Church of EngLmd priests alone 
had a right to be quite sure that they have the Lord's 
body to give to the people — when, in 1833, we thus 
saw the ftindamental principles of the Roman CathoUc 
Church adopted and enforced, our feelings were those of 
surprise and imaffected pity; we thought, and expressed 
the thought, that some poor college recluse had wasted 
his weary hours in converse with those great corrupters 
of Christianity, the Fathers of the first five centuries, 
and that, with innocent simplicity, he was propounding 
the exploded dogmas of times of ignorance and of im- 
pious presmnption. When he talked of 'the sword and 
crozier of the bishops,' of the wickedness of the State in 
legislating respecting bishops and church property— 
when he talked of divinely delegated powers, by which 
the infinite weal or woe of men was. to be determined 
by fellow men — we Hstened as we would to the straw- 
crowned lunatic, wielding his imaginary sceptre, and 
demanding awful reverence fi:om all around. Little 
did we think then, that those penny tracts, so insignifi- 
cant in their appearance, so ridiculous (and blasphe- 
mous) in their assumptions, were part of the means 

' Though the number in. question of the Oxford Protestant 
Magazine is lying by our side, we prefer sparing ourselves the 
labour of selection, by making use of the extracts, as given in 
a review of it in the Oxford Chronicle newspaper, April 3, 1847. 
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employed by a band of self-styled 'conspirators/ deter- 
mined on a great pm-pose, and resolute to prosecute it 
in the face of every difficulty. Our estimate then was 
natural ; but what shaIiIi be said now of mei«^, who 

WITH IMPERFECT KNOWLEDGE, OB IN PEKFECT IN- 
DIPFEKENCE, TREAT THE WHOLE MOVEMENT AS IF 
ONLY WORTHY OF CONTEMPT ? 

" Let US attempt to make a brief and imperfect esti- 
mate of the results of this apparently contemptible 
movement, with its impossible objects. 

" Almost the entire body of the clergy has taken the 
direction in which the half dozen conspii'ators of 1833 
would have them move. If this assertion be thought 
too broad, let the reader remember, that those who 
would not follow Mr. Newman in the natural develop- 
ment of the first four tracts, as exhibited in Tract 90, 
unite in a chorus of praise to the earlier tracts ; this is 
a fact beyond question ; and even now, men who would 
be esteemed anti-Tractarian still commend those earlier 
tracts ; thus displaying that peculiar property, which 
some possess, of following a system or a principle up to 
a certain point — generally the point of interest and con- 
venience — and then stopping short, leaving the moral 
and intellectual process unfinished, and themselves in a 
position most equivocal, if not essentially immoral. 
While so large a portion of the clergy adopted the Ro- 
manist idea of succession, and consequent divine autho- 
rity and efficacious sacraments, a powerftd and increas- 
ing phalanx moved onward, more or less consciously, 
toward Rome, doctrinal and actual; and in ten years 
the impossible fiict was seen, of five hundred members 
of Convocation openly defending Tract 90 ; thus claim- 
ing the right to teach all Roman doctrine in the Pro- 
testant Church of England. Thousands of rising Eng- 
lishmen resorting to Oxford, were rapidly brought 
under the influence of these principles. Tractarian 
notions spread with all the rapidity of an epidemic, in a 
locality adapted to foster and diffiise it ; and the short 
period of fourteen years has seen the teaching and 
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governing classes of this eountiy adopting the dogmas, 
and determined on re-establishing the practices of the 
dark ages, or at least, of those ages of deep shadows, 
which were the precursors of the blackness of darkness 
whieh preceded the Reformation." 

After some strong remarks on the general indif- 
ference of the public press to "the "movement," the 
writer goes on to say: — 

" Literary gentlemen, to whom London is the world; 
men of science, ever pressing toward the receding line 
which boimds hrnnan knowledge ; men of business, 
practical men, who know the markets from Britain to 
Japan; philosophers, who, in self-satisfied ignorance, 
are *no theologians;' idle and selfish men, who live 
wholly to themselves — ^these and the unthinking, the 
coarse and the rude, cannot conceive of Puseyism as a 
thing of power, concerning them and the human race. 
Dr. Pusey to them is as the poor monk of Urfurth to 
that accomplished infidel. Pope Leo X, or as farmer 
Cromwell to King Charles, or as John Wesley to the 
peers and prelates of his day. 

" Strange it is, to see how few there are who can per- 
ceive the force of a principle, when held by fanatics and 
enthusiasts ; by men of strong wills with a purpose to 
be gained. Loyola himself must found the order of 
Jesuits, and give the law to Eome and half the world, 
before he can be esteemed other than a half-mad, broken- 
down soldier." 

There is much truth in this, as the great fact 
before adduced, "o/^ 500 Members of Convocation 
openly defending Tract 90 ; and thus claiming the right 
to teach all Roman doctrine in the Protestant Church of 
England,*' too clearly evinces. 

After noticing many things in "the Spirit of the 
Age" which have favoured the development of 
Puseyism, we find the following striking and graphic 
passage, which, containing, as it does, so much of 
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historic interest, we are persuaded our readers 
would not forgive us had we abridged it; and with 
it we must conclude our notice for the present. 

" There is, we are aware, a tolerably large and well- 
satisfied class, to which nearly all we have said above 
will be heathen Greek. This class is the gross material 
body of the age. To these men the spirit of the times 
is nothing, nor they to it ; the counting-house is their 
temple, and the ledger their bible ; their life is in the 
present, merely, and is made up of rents, profits, and per 
cents. ^ with a country-house and a pair of horses as the 
paradise of their futiu'e. For themselves they would 
live content under the combined despotism of Austria 
and Rome, so that they might eat, drmk, and get gain ; 
and as to posterity, what has posterity done for Ihem ? 
let posterity care for itself; beside this talk of Puseyism 
to them is all hiunbug. 

" Could we meet with a tolerably decent specimen of 
this class, we would try to convince even him, that 
Puseyism is * a practical matter : ' and to aid his under- 
standing we would teach by example. We would take 
him by the arm, and show him three or four young men, 
each representing a different and powerful class, passing 
from Oxford into the world, to do the world's work, as 
' he may ; we would bid him for awhile forget the pre- 
sent, and turn back Httle more than a half score of years, 
and make a call or two in our colleges. 

" We pass beneath the gateway of Oriel College, not 
to ascend the stair on the south side of the quadrangle, 
where, in a narrow suite of rooms, Mr. Newman is 
labouring as a man of strong will and industry, and 
simple habits only can, but to the north-west comer ; 
we ascend to the first floor ; the massive outer door — 
'the oak' — ^is open ; knocking at the inner door a mild 
clear voice bids us 'come in; ' entering, we cast a rapid 
glance around; the room is of the fost-class; on one 
side the deep and somewhat narrow round-headed win- 
dows look into the quadrangle, on the other across the 
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gtreet, toward the back of Christ Church. There is a 
quiet propriety about the room ; a few good prints, and 
a small collection of handsomely-bound books. The 
occupant rises ; his features and complexion are almost 
of feminine delicacy, and he is tall and slender, almost 
to fragility; yet his movements are easy and graceful, 
and, while bdancing an ivoiy paper-knife, he looks a 
kindly interrogation, and speaks with that easy courtesy 
which olmost uniformly marks the really well-bom. We 
ask of his studies, as one who almost of necessity must 
bear a part, more or less influential, in the public affairs 
of this great commercial country. He points to Hero- 
dotus, to thp Nicomachean ethics, to the Greek poets, 
and smilingly to Mr. Newman's earliest sermons, and to 
a new edition of Wordsworth, under his paper-knife. 
Adam Smith and James Watt, trade, colonies, and com- 
merce, have no place in that room : Oxford knows them 
not. 

" Our visit is ended, and the Hon. Sidney Herbert, 
the undergraduate, the member for South Wiltshire, 
and Secretary to the Admiralty, that shall be, bids us a 
courteous good morning. 

" When will JEngktnd awaken to the fact, that the 
young Oxford undergraduate of to-day is the ruler of to- 
morrow^ and demand that university training shall have 
some reference to that certain to-morrow, and its du- 
ties? 

" Who is that tall, fine, vigorous, merry-looking fel- 
low, who has brushed by us in his pink coat, as we 
leave the college ? That is Mr. Monsell, a young Irish- 
man, who inherits Tervoe and immense estates in Ire- 
land; and on his character and conduct will directly 
depend the wel&re, and almost the existence, of hun- 
dreds of his wretched countrjrmen. 

"Leaving Oriel College, we pass over to Christ 
Church, not stopping to glance at Merton College, 
where, overlooking the Broadwalk, sits a humble fellow 
and parish priest, little dreaming that to-morrow morn- 
ing he will wake up and find himself a bishop, ' nor 

p2 
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imagining that ever his evangelical sentiments will melt 
off into modified Puseyism. 

" We pass beneath the lofty arch of Canterbury gate, 
and think of Wycliffe, once of Canterbury Hall, the 
name of which is still retained in the gate and the small 
quadrangle of Christ Church, into which we pass. A 
striking group that, on the left, even to those who are 
no tuft-hunters — ^three gold tufts and half a dozen vel- 
vet caps. Yes, on the steps of that doorway, in Can- 
terbury quadrangle, stand the Earl Douglas, and the 
Marquises of Abercom and Waterford, all contempora- 
ries at Christ Church ; bom legislators, and with terri- 
torial influence sufficient to create other legislators to 
do their bidding in the elective house. But we must 
not stop to moralise on the men, their honours, or their 
imperfect training, but go forward, through Peckwater, 
mdking a bend to get a good view of the columns and 
heavy entablature of the library, and so pass into the 
great quadrangle, over which dominates Mighty Tom. 
The aristocracy of wealth, as well as of birth, has place 
here; and though wealthy, its members scorn not a 
studentship; — ah! there is the man, looking rather 
graver than his years ; he is not thinking of the Duke 
of Newcastle, or of Newark, though he has just left 
Lord Lincoln, also an embryo minister of state ; but he 
is reflecting on what Dr. Pusey said last night, and is 
meditating a book on the relations of the church to the 
state, and at the same time an article for the Morning 
Post — ^his father is potential with the Post — ^that is Mr. 
Gladstone, the embryo President of the Board of Trade, 
and the Master of the Mint ; the right-hand man of Sir 
R. Peel, who dared to tell his chief that he would re- 
sign, if Dr. Wynter, of St. John's College, were made 
a bishop ; the Doctor having, as Vice-Chancellor, and 
under strong pressure from without, constituted a tri- 
bunal, which tried and condemned Dr. Pusey's sermon 
in favour of the Mass. 

" But who is that short and somewhat bent young 
man, from whom Mr. Gladstone has parted, whose &ce 
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is pale to whiteness, and who looks obliquely toward the 
ground ? 

" lliat is Benjamin Harrison ; he, too, represents a 
class which exercises no small influence in church and 
state. To-morrow he leaves Oxford for Lambeth. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury has sent to Dr. Pusey, desir- 
ing a private chaplain to be recommended to him — and 
who can be so useful at the ear of an archbishop as Mr. 
Harrison? 

'^ One more call, and we have done : let us to Exeter 
College ; we must visit the representative of the spirit 
of the times ! Yes, that is the chapel of Exeter College, 
somewhat ragged and time-stained, and the legend over 
the door almost illegible, yet may be made out, it is 
most appropriate, though practically unheeded by the 
many — 

** In primo qusBrite regnum DeL" 

* Seek first the kingdom of God,'' We cross to the stair- 
case indicated ; both doors of the room we want stand 
open, and the scout tells us Mr. Walter is not in his 
rooms ; he is with Mr. Sewell — is a good deal with Mr. 
Sewell. And who is Mr. Walter, the undergraduate of 
Exeter College ? what has he to do with eiflier Pusey- 
ism or the spirit of the age ? Speak modestly of Oxford 
undergraduates, if you please ; the young man is heir to 
all the thimder-bolts ; his father is Mr. Walter, of Bear- 
wood, and of Printing-house-square; and the under- 
graduate, and the undergraduate*s friend, Mr. Sewell, 
*more Puseyite than Pusey,* will make themselves heard 
in behalf of their order throughout the wide world, 
through the Times'* 

We have not abridged this remarkable article, 
because it is interesting ; nor materially mutilated 
it, because it is characteristic. Its unceremonious 
personality we regard in the same way as the 
personality of history, the names of the age are 
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inseparable from the facts of the age, and while 
those alluded to — many, the latchet of whose 
shoes few of us were worthy to loose — are spoken 
of little lovingly ; yet the hostile arrow picked up 
by the wayside may innocently be stored in our 
quiver for service against the very hands which 
drew it for our detriment. 

Did we not assert that The Catholic Church was 
achieving a quick and certain restoration, and see, 
even Her enemies themselves being judges, how 

^ Her wasted gardens bear 
Autumn violets sweet and rare ; 
Belies of a spring time clear, 
Earnests of a bright new year." 

Is there not hope — is there not absolute certainty? 
We will commend to the reader another witness, 
of a recent date — referential to a wider field, and 
fuller demonstration of the pervading spirit, but 
also very especially bearing on the circumstances 
of our own country. We will again quote, at some 
length, to present the full meanings and sentiments 
of the writer, one of the extremest ultra-protestant 
school, therefore more valuable to us, o^ a witness^ 
than a partial friend might be?. 

"It is in truth a little surprising to see these old 
schoolmen thus rise jfrom the dead. What is their 

fif Eclectic Review, Art. ** Religion in France." Commenting 
on the series of Catholic theology, publishing by Migue, Rue 
d'Amboise, Paris, comprising the chief works of the Sithers of 
the Church, and of its ancient advocates and defenders, toge- 
ther with those modem treatises which may be judged worthy 
of forming a part of this great national undertaking. Pub- 
lished with great regard to economy and luwness of price, thus 
enabling persons, especially ministers of small means, to pos- 
sess themselves of copies, the avowed wish being that one or 
more of the series may be placed in the library of every 
Catholic clergyman. 
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errand? — what their message? After ha\4ng been in 
the tomb some seven hundred years, here they are on 
this earth, not in bodily presence, but in spirit. Four 
huge tomes, of some 1,500 quarto pages Ccich, must have 
some grave work to perform. And yet this is one ^ only 
of a long series of publications, a few much older, some 
of the present hour, but all breathing one spirit, and 
having a similar tendency. What has suggested this 
enterprise? How has the publisher, how has the printer 
dared to venture it-— to say nothing of literary co-ope- 
rators? A vast outlay of money is implied — a large 
sale is imperatively required. How is it r The editor 
has in a few words let the reader into the secret. Peter 
Lombard, he says, ruled Europe for 150 years, being 
the spiritual &ther of Thomas Aquinas, who, surpassing 
his predecessor in influence, ruled Europe for 400 years. 
Yes, these mighty rulers are called up to rule once more. 
Their power is invoked in order to put a bit into tlie 
month, and a bridle upon the neck of the present too 
free generation. Catliolicism is bringing forth her 
mighty men of war, that she may regain her lost 
dominions. A new intellectual tjTanny is intended, 
founded on the exhumed principles of the middle ages, 
and wielded by the high- church doctors of the papal 
see. Nor is ^e intent without support. The mere 
undertaking, on the pai't of men of business, of so ex- 
tensive and costly a series of books, shows that there is 
a demand for works of the kind, and a response in the 
public mind to the wishes of the hierarchy. In truth, 
this and other publications are token of a condition of 
the pvhlic feeling in Europe^ of which Protestants ought 
not to be ignorant, yet to which their attention has 
little, if at aJl, been drawn in this country. 

" We cannot omit to recommend our Protestant mi- 
nisters to avail themselves of the opportunity now pre- 
sented for becoming familiar with works which the 
Church of Rome puts forth as her bulwarks, if only that 

^ The work reviewed is Peter Lombard's Four Books of 
Principles and The Sum of Theology by Saint Thomas Aquinas. 
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they may be prepared to meet the enemy on his own 
ground. Bid our space indeed permit, we should go 
on to show that there are other than merely polemical 
considerations, which at the present day, especially, 
recommend the study of the giant works of the olden 
time ; this at least may be said, that these were by men 
not only of renown, but mighty strength, the extent of 
whose learning, and the subtlety of whose logical skill, 
may probably have been equalled, yet certainly have not 
been surpassed, even after the lapse of centuries, and ail 
the intellectual excitements of modem times. 

"In referring to the movement which is going on 
throughout Europe back towards the past, we cannot 
fell to advert to tiie divines of the Oxford school. In 
truth, Puseyism is only one phase of a very widely -spread 
state of mind, and the efforts which it makes are only one 
striving among many after a certain achievement. Within 
our own borders there is a kindred movement, ' Young 
England' and Puseyism move in nearly parallel lines. 
They differ chiefly in their means. Their great point of 
agreement is that they both look backward, in order to 
find power for influencing the present and shaping the 
ftiture. The Janus of the old Romans is an embodiment 
of their characteristic principle. They have at once 
before them that which was, and that which may be. 
But their regards are not equal ; they think of the 
fixture, and love the past. Reverence for antiquity is 
the god of their idolatry. Our present ills are to be 
remedied, and our coming condition made happy and 
prosperous by infusing the past into the present. The 
men to whom we refer have, we believe, been thrown 
back to days gone by, and institutions which have faded 
and vanished, mainly by a certain amiable dissatisfaction 
with the actual condition of the people at large, and the 
appliances which have been used for their improvement. 
Tliis condition they know to be unsatisfactory, these ap- 
pliances they consider insufficient. The evils under 
which the people suffer result from a disproportionate 
development of the material and the moral interests of 
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the nation. In our haste to be rich, we have ohnost 
ceased to be just, and lost much of the true spirit of 
religion. We have learned to create, but know not 
how to distribute, wealth. We are, therefore, suffering 
under the two extremes of plethora and inanition. We 
starve one member of the social frame to pamper an- 
other. And we have carried the love and the use of 
machinery to such an extent, that we regard even our 
fellow men only as instruments for making money. 
Society is, in consequence, materialised in nearly all its 
parts. The rich want human hearts, the poor want 
human culture. 

«« This culture is not to be afforded by the instru- 
mentality of which Mechanics' Institutions may be con- 
sidered as the representative. The experiment has been 
tried ; the Dif^ion of Knowledge Society's books are 
scarcely more than so much learned lumber. Neitheb 

SISTOBY NOB ALGEBBA WILL MAKE A POOB (nO, NOB 
A BICH) man GOOD AND HAPPY ! 

" A wtdel^'Spread and deeply-seated feeling is finding 
utterance in society; a very different^ afar more spirittial, 
inflttence must he brought to bear on the British people, 
and principally on our hand-labourers, ere the nation 
can be in anything like a satisfactory state. 

" Many, particularly the benevolent and enlightened 
(if somewlmt visionary) men who form the twofold 
party to which we have referred, looking back and 
lookmg on, are on the point of prefering Rome to Lam- 
beth, and would rather see chivalry revived than the 
Reform Act continued. 

*'*' Not essentially dissimilar influences and considera- 
tions are at work in the United States of America, and 
on the continent of Europe, to make men look with favour 
an the once exploded principles of implicit faith and 
DEFEBENCE TO AiTTHOBiTY ; and to scck a remedy for 
present disorders in reviving the spirit which animated 
society centuries ago." 

We live in a New Era: we live in an exigent 
time. Within a brief period, the intelligent world 
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about us has come to be guided by a government 
unknown in the past. Not Statutes, not Soldiers, 
not even Orators nor Preachers — but Books, rule 
the land. Thousands and tens of thousands, nay, 
the millions of Free Europe, look to' books to teach 
them the right, and believe in books. And as to 
England, with the present demand for Education, 
this temper is likely to become universal, not to 
decrease in potency. A man would imderstand a 
subject, and he looks not to a teacher, but to books 
to instruct him. He would learn his necessary 
manner of proceeding in any difficulty, and he con- 
sults, generally, neither his solicitor nor his priest, 
but books. A dispute between powerful classes 
is to be decided, and instead of the long-bow and 
the battle-axe, books become the convincing me- 
dium. Books, then. Literature, constitute the 
Power of the day, and to their statistics we refer 
for the popular pulse — by the description of them 
which is bought and sold, by the relative repute of 
the different orders among them, we discern how 
the health of the community stands. Thus, in fact, 
the Literature of the day is the great and chief 
question, in judging the progress of sentiments and 
energies; and the extract we have quoted above 
takes a wise view of the state of things, when it 
draws its data from the demand for a certain kind 
of books. Nor is the testimony of the chief fact 
therein commented on by any means an isolated or 
a partial one. The catalogues of our publishers 
each month as they appear, read us the same sign. 
Work after work, edition following edition, adds 
continual demonstration of the multitude who seek, 
and the numbers ready to provide, at the expense 
of toil, and time, and gold, mental aliment already 
exorcised from the common curse of the fruit of 
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the Tree of Knowledge — already suffered and 
sanctioned and stored up, the fragments left of the 
feasts of Christian ages long gone by. 

Beside all this, we have innumerable more, and 
immense (as we may say, indirect) concurrent tes- 
timonies of the same kind, to the same certain 
truth — ^that it is a great spirit which is at work, and 
that its work is a moral marvel. See the altered 
manner of writing history : — ^read Miss Strickland's 
Ldves of the Queens, and read Prescott's Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and read Harrison Ainsworth's 
graeefiil Romance-Historicttes, — and say, is not 
something stirring and influencing the age, in the 
correction of so many false notions of the past ? — 
What can it be but The CathoHc Church ! And 
read the most popular of the authors especially 
'the people's,' — Charles Dickens, and his kindred 
writers, even his imitators, — and beneath their 
feather-falling stories, the divining rod will detect 
the vein of deep true-heartedness — truth to God, 
and truth to man — the very temper of The Catholic 
Church ! And run through the range of the day^s 
poetical productions, from Miss Barrett and Alfred 
Tennyson, to the merest rhymer of the magazine — 
and you will feel that there also is a searching cur- 
rent of loving thoughtfulness, which can find its 
vent nowhere at last but in The Catholic Church ! 
Literature is unquestionably a mighty instrument 
— the mightiest, short of miracles — and Almighty 
God has shewn Himself wonderful towards His 
Own Work, in so, as He has done, turning its 
power to the service of His purposes— thus utter- 
ing into its frame His Words, which — 

^ Shall bow ten thousand minds 
Like waving com before the winds.'' 
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See then how fast the Day comes — Rejoice, for it is 
near at hand. The night is far spent — its hours 
have been long, and dark, and weary, but the Day 
IS at hand ! And they who hate it, know it; they 
who fear the light, feel that its hour is come : and 
many who are in their deep selves true men, fear it 
too, while they watch its rapid dawning: — they 
have prejudices which they have argued with them- 
selves are truth; and as a glimmer of the real heaven- 
brightness falls upon them, they grievedly shrink 
from the shapes of the things they had cherished. 
The one doctrine to which mostly the last resist- 
ance rises, the one dogma which embarks every 
struggling opposition, and all the skill of dying an- 
tagonism, is that one which the rekindling light 
shews out most fully — that, the Religion which is 
from above is sent for the " casting down imagina- 
tion, and every high thing which exalteth itself, 
and bringing into subjection every thought to the 
Obedience op Christ." 

He who will accomplish his individual vocation, 
and wage his holy warfare amidst scenes such as 
these times still present — with their ignorance, and 
apathy, and irreverence, and frivolities, and egre- 
gious fantasies, with their wild mammon worship, 
and cold rationalising scepticism, must be prepared 
indeed from the Church's own unusual armory; and 
the girding band of endurance may often well serve 
in the stead of the sackcloth of hair anciently worn 
as the discipline of the earnest man. Difficulty, 
abundant difficulty, will attend the several path of 
every lover of the right, and every vowed servant 
of The Catholic; Church — but being safe in the 
way — there need be no fear, no unquietness. The 
world walks by with its keen smile. But the Church 
sits still, serene, imperial, passing in review the des- 
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tinies of the Ages; prepared, constant, and con- 
tent. She Ufts up no haughty eyes, for She remem- 
bers faults and follies, and days which she would 
fain wipe out of the calendar of Her history — but 
She is conscious of heart-faithfulness to her Lord, 
and She knows, for He has said, that He will not 
forsake Her "ever — even to the consummation 
of the world " — ^that now She is His Chosen One, 
His Betrothed; and that then She will be His Bride 
— that the day when His Feet shall stand again 
upon Mount Olivet will end Her tribulation, and 
ensure Her peace. The Ultimate Universal is cer- 
tain as the Word of God can make it — surer than 
the dawn of a to-morrow. We confess that we 
should have no more scruple, feel no more that 
we were doing a visionary and outrS thing in 
building a vast cathedral, and furnishing it with 
every symbol and hieroglyphic of Catholicism, in 
the midst of a population (could such be found 
even now) consisting entirely of the utterest, ultra- 
est Protestants, than we should feel that we were 
committed to such a charge in providing ourselves 
with gloves for to-morrow's wear. 

We may not forecast, though we may have 
deep presentiments what will be the ecclesiastical 
memorials of the coming time. We have spoken 
of the Catholic Church, as a great, abstract, 
immortal thing — the possible possession of any 
country, the essential property of none — wonder- 
ful music, whose notes are sounded " within the 
the veil," while their hallowed echoes vibrate to 
the remotest border of Its vast frame. We have 
spoken of it as The Religion of the True Sacra- 
ments and the Pure Succession, be they where 
they may. All external to such Religion, it is 
known, must come to confusion — all obedient to 
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it, we suggest an earnest belief, will constitute 
The Sanctified, Cleansed, and Glorious Church, 
which is to be presented, at the end of the days, 
" without spot or wrinkle or any such thing," by 
Its Eternal Redeemer and Head, to Him Who 
created the World for Its alone sake. With the 
intermediate tableaux of the mighty history the 
concern of each Christian may be intimate, indeed, 
— but it will be practical, silent and slowly appear- 
ing. Each step will point to the next for the foot 
to take ; and it will be enough. Great signs are 
abroad : the condition of the Papal States, the low 
growl of the undeveloped earthquake which threa- 
tens to rend Europe ere many winters and summers 
more shall have revolved upon her fields, the uni* 
versal motion and excitement of Christendom — 
whether Catholic or Schismatic — whisper prophe- 
cies which speak deep things — ^prophecies of 
change and consternation — ^but within and above, 
and in God's Word, abides the one great prophecy 
of peace and rest. 

Truth is Eternal — Error, Mortal — What need 
we more ! 



Ce sont les etoilcs qui brillent au ciel le nuit, 
quand elles y regnent seules. Mais n'oubliez pas 
que leur eclat palit aux approches du jour, et qu'a 
la place ou elles sont encore Toeil les cherche vaine- 
ment quand le soleil a jete dans Tespace sa chaleur 
et sa clarte. — Duyeyrier. 
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•* By the Hand of the Unknown, 

The Living Stones are moulded 
To a glorious shrine, all one» 

Full soon to be unfolded : 
The Building wherein Grod doth dwell, 
The Holy Church invisible. 

" Glory be to God who layed 

In Heaven the foundation ; 
And to the Spirit who hath made 

The walls of our salvation; 
To Christ, Himself the Comer Stone, 
Be Glory! to the Three in One.*' 

Hymns from the Paris Breviary. 



4 DEEP and lonely night had closed in a short 
-^^ November day of the year of grace 1834. 
Great cities were lulling to an early rest. Strong 
men were locking up their strength for to-morrow. 
The hush of the darkness was given for repose to 
heavy-laden England; — and abroad, silence and 
sleep held their dominion ; but within, within the 
castle, within the cabin, within the heart — was the 
never-sleeping business of unfulfilled work, was the 
never-silent cry of the new want, was the never- 
ceasing whirring of the wheel which bears away 
the old life and bears forward the young. 

The world is full of startling contrasts, full of 

o 
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keen truths, full of iron realities, such as we can- 
not escape ; — we turn from them, but in our actual 
life they crush and cut us continually. 

On that November evening a large and well- 
ordered family was assembled with a few select 
guests in the dining-room of a respectable and 
substantial house, backed by extensive grounds, 
standing beside one of the great thoroughfares of 
traffic of a town in Berkshire. They had met to 
celebrate the accession of one of their number, the 
brother of the host, to a rich " living ;" and though 
the dinner-hour was far exceeded and the wine- 
decanters and dessert bore witness to a protracted 
havoc, the party still lingered round the board, 
unwilling to make the customary formal division 
where all were so correct and so agreeable. 

The house was the Parsonage of the principal 
parish ; the host the Rector — one of those delight- 
ful spirits whose wit and urbanity captivate a wide 
circle of flattering friends, and who with open 
hand and open heart pursue an easy gentlemanlike 
course, such as the counterpart of the life of the 
large proportion of the higher class among the 
English clergy a few years since. He, too, who 
was the centre of congratulation, was well capable 
of contributing a large share to the less material 
pleasures of the entertainment, having arrived 
fresh from the brilliant society of the University, 
where he had been for several years residing on a 
Fellowship, in waiting for his present good fortune. 
So with the ready interchange of sparkling repartee, 
and the bright intelligence of good-humour and 
sympathy, and all the charming nothings of pro- 
priety and polish, the piquancy of the party kept 
up as if the world had not been full of miserable 
men suffering on every side. 
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Yet, in the close vicinity of comfort and the 
indications of happiness are always to be found 
life's suflTerers. The gay idol of the fete of Hano- 
ver or Belgrave square need but let down a glass 
of her splendid carriage a moment ere she steps 
from it to the marble hall and the decorated stair- 
case, to be assailed with the story of woe verified 
by terrible appearances. The abode of the clergy- 
man is the established resort of the wretched; 
jHrescriptively it is their Hotel-Dieu; and where 
custom has for a while ceased to honour their con- 
fidence, they still sound its knocker and wear 
away its door-step, in untiring admonition that, 
whoever may be the independent inheritors of the 
earth, the tenant there is only placed as the 
Almoner of One who is their Friend and their 
Reliever, as the sworn Steward of Pi'ovidence to 
give when they ask, comfort, and silver, and 
miracles. 

At the instant when the footman announced 
that coffee waited in the drawing-room, and the 
party rose to adjourn to a fresh repast and new 
sources of luxury, a female servant was summoned 
to the street-door by a low single knock. As she 
opened the door, a gust of the damp wind from 
without caused the delicate domestic to half-close 
it again with unceremonious rapidity, and while 
she stood thus cautiously protected to hear the 
message of the applicant, she held her apron to 
her mouth to defend her yet more from the inju- 
rious air. 

A woman from the farthest extremity of the 
parish had come to beg the Rector to administer 
the last offices to her dying husband. In the 
midst of his work the poor man had been taken 
suddenly and severely ill, she had now to walk two 

o 2 
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miles to get parochial medical aid, her neighbours 
thought her husband could not even last till her 
return, and she was afraid he would die without 
* The Sacrament/ She had been, she said, to the 
Curate's, but he was from home ; andj she had 
spoken to a clergyman whose house was within a 
few yards of her cottage, but he said she was not 
in his parish, and he had enough to attend to. 
The woman bore an ill character, her husband was 
known to be a poacher and a drunkard ! —the 
excommunicatory power of the Church was clearly 
in the hands of the maid-servant, and she used it 
by shortly dismissing the woman with the informa- 
tion that Mr. Thynne was engaged with a dinner- 
party — if he should be going out in the morning 
she would name the person to him. 

Before midnight the unabsolved soul had gone 
to give its account to its Maker, and the last 
instinct of religion had perished from the heart of 
the widow. 

During the short colloquy at the door, and for 
some minutes previously, a little boy, with feet, 
legs, breast, and head bare to the weather, had 
stood flattening his nose against a pane of the 
window of the lighted dining-room, where the 
space of a few inches was inadvertently unclosed 
by the thick curtains, so that he could gaze in at 
the well-dressed people and the comfortable fire- 
side. He was one of a vagrant family, and had 
yet his dole of pence to beg before he dared go 
home to the beggars' lodging-house! and ask for 
his supper. 

The little lad was something of a philosopher, 
and through the window he studied the coun- 
tenances within his field of vision, while revolv- 
ing in his mind the probabilities of success if 
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he should lift the knocker of the door. The fine 
and benevolent face of the master of the house 
was turned full towards him, and his auguries 
were of the brightest, when a magic unexplained 
seized the company, and they all rose and dis- 
appeared. At the same time the poor woman 
came up, and the bare-footed boy crept to the 
door, and heard her petition and dismissal. Then 
he trotted off, having made this conclusion with 
himself — never to ask alms at that house, for it 
was of no use ! — and this mental prayer to an Un- 
known God, that if the presence of a clergyman 
were necessary to one dying in peace, he might 
not happen to come to die at the clergyman's 
dinner-time ! 

These two, the woman and the lad, had scarcely 
disappeared, when another summons brought the 
maid-servant again to the door; and presently 
after the Rector returned to the vacated dining- 
room, and accosted two visitors with a polite 
friendliness. " My son is come. Sir," said one of 
them, "to avail himself of the introductions you 
kindly promised; I believe he is to go up to 
Oxford to-morrow." 

"Exactly," said the clergyman, extending his 
hand to the young man, adding, " I am glad to see 
you. I presume you have just returned from your 
tour. I have spoken of you to my brother, and, 
very opportunely, he is here at present ; allow me 
to introduce you to him, and I have no doubt he 
will be able to meet aU your wishes." 

The Rector touched the bell, and communicated 
a second series of impatient exclamations to the 
drawing-room at these " unseasonable interrup- 
tions." But both himself and his brother were far 
too well-bred to indicate any such feeling in their 
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deportment to the callers; and introductions to 
some of the best connexions in the university were 
readily tendered to the young man, with some 
really valuable advice and many friendly hints as 
to customs and observances. He was questioned 
about his studies and his travels, congratulated on 
his choice of a * profession,' wished well through 
his examinations, and some good ecclesiastical 
wind-fall by and bye. The short conversation 
made a favourable impression of the youth's talent 
and feelings, and as he rose with his father to take 
leave, both the clergymen desired him to commu- 
nicate with them when they could in any way be 
of use to him, promising to interest themselves 
in giving him a curacy as soon as he should be in 
deacon's orders. 

The father and son went out, and took their 
way towards one of the lowest neighbourhoods of 
the town ; their next errand was at the beggars' 
lodging-house. 

As they had walked to the Rectory, they were 
met by the poor woman, on her way to the parish 
doctor, and she had told them her tale with much 
bitterness and many tears. They did all for her 
that was in their power, giving her money to 
remunerate immediate medical attendance, and 
cheering her with the hope that the case might 
not be so extreme ; but while they listened to her 
fierce lamentations, the heart of the young pre- 
tendant to Holy Orders burned within him, for the 
time when should be committed to him to bestow 
those greater gifts which the woman sought in 
vain ; which price and money cannot buy, but 
which rich and poor alike are desolate without. 
Already facts had begun to open upon his mind 
the wide truth, that the blessedness which God 
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will give to human life, is on condition of the invio- 
lable fulfilment of duty by every party concerned, 
both dispenser and recipient. 

As they passed on, they encountered the Httle 
boy who had stood flattening his nose against 
the window, taking his notes of the dinner-party. 
Again they stopped to hear the story of distress, 
but this time they thought it wiser to test the 
accuracy of the statement before administering 
relief; so, telling the child to wait for them at the 
turning of the road, they had concluded their visit 
at the Rectory, and now followed their bare-footed 
but keenly intelligent little guide to the haunts of 
hunger and vice and misery. 

In the way, he, with a childlike communicative- 
ness, related the repulse of the poor woman, of 
which he had been a witness, with his own impres- 
sions, drawn from his private inspection of the 
dining-room; and would have built on the new- 
found sympathy to which his young heart flowed 
out, many vehement charges against the rich and 
well-housed — ^but his auditors gently checked his 
angry and imseemly words. Unseemly such words 
always are ; and impatient envy is a great sin. 
Yet if sometimes the wealthy and delicate could 
stand aside and hear the talk and the weeping of 
the little ones of the poor, it might be well for 
them ; it might open their hearts by opening their 
eyes, and be better for them in the time to come ; 
for certain it is — 

* The child's sob curseth deeper in the silence, 
Than the strong man in his wrath ! " 

A CathoHc preacher of eminence in the present 
day, has remarked, ^ How serious a thought it is 
for people hving according to the manners of an 
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opulent land, that the only actual irretrievable case 
of condemnation related by the Great Teacher, is 
of one of whom no other fault is told than that he 
" fared sumptuously every day." ' If we pursue 
this idea in our own minds, we shall find it acquir- 
ing an awful vividness. It is not said that the 
riches of this affluent man were ill-gained; on 
the contrary, we seem justified in the conclusion 
that he was enjoying an inheritance rightfully 
descended. It is not said that he lived in any 
wickedness of self-indulgence, or out-stepped the 
prerogatives and necessary illustrations of his 
rank : — he was " clothed in purple and fine Knen," 
a gorgeous dress in those days, but not more 
comparatively expensive (if so much so) than 
the present common attire of European ladies ; — 
and he "fared sumptuously every day." And 
where is now the household above the lower- 
middle class in England who will endure less than 
"sumptuous" fare every day, — even on days when 
the Church cautions to abstinence and humiliation. 
" Lazarus lay at his gate, desiring to eat of the 
crumbs that fell from the rich man's table ;" but 
it is not said that he asked for them and was 
refused, or that the rich man knew he was there. 
How many beggars come and go at the gates of 
our rich men, and they never know of their appeal? 
Perhaps they have given a general order to their 
servants to relieve all who come ; and this appears 
not only sufficient but generous ; and who would 
say the master should be accountable for the 
neglect of the servant, if one went unhelped away. 
Yet we have no reason to infer that it was other- 
wise than this with the rich man in the Gospel. 
We are not told that he was habitually hard- 
hearted to the poor ; we are not told that many 
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beggars, but that "a certain beggar" lay at his 
gate hungry ; and " he was full of sores," — a dis- 
gttstmg and loathsome object. How many of our 
rich men or tender ladies would endure the mere 
presence of such a one by their mansion gates? 
Would not rather some menial be sent to roughly 
dislodge him, to find another resting-place where 
he might. Yet Lazarus was allowed to be "daily" 
laid where he is described. And after all it is 
recorded that — 

" The beggar died, and was carried hy the Angels into 
AhrahanCs bosom : 

"The rich man also died, and was buried; 

" And in hell he lifted up his eyes, being in torments^ 

And holy Abraham, in answer to his bitter cry for 
help, said only, 

" Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst 
thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things ; and 
now he is comforted, and thou art tormented." 

A partial and one-sided idea imbibed in infancy, 
may have left a different impression of this parable 
on our minds from what its true simplicity war- 
rants; but considered anew and earnestly, and as 
His words should be considered, it is very awful 
under the view we speak of. It seems as if an 
abyss of the fearfulesk responsibihty were one 
thing with the very possession of worldly wealth; 
as if unknown sacrifice and untold self-denial con- 
stituted a rich man's only road to heaven. But at 
the least we have one so legible intimation of the 
duty of every one, more or less rich, or even 
having but a sufficiency, to do alms in a measure 
only limited by the utmost limit of his means, that 
none can follow the rich man to the " torments" 
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of " hell, " because of the parable being ' a dark 
saying.' We read elsewhere, " Whoso hath this 
world's good and seeth his brother have need, 

AND SHUTTETH UP HIS COMPASSIONS AGAINST HIM, HOW 
DWELLETH THE LOVE OP GOD IN HIM?" 

Silent with their own thoughts, the little group 
of the bare-footed child and his two friends threaded 
the back streets which were to bring them to the 
house of congregation of the hardened vagabond, 
the casual vagrant, the homeless " tramp," where 
the boy was to find his mother ! and sister ! 

As they entered a narrow cutting leading to the 
heart of a mass of buildings, they were startled 
by a door being violently flung open and several 
persons issuing into the street, as if in pursuit. A 
candle was held up at the door, but the wind 
instantly extinguished it, and all that could be seen 
was by the faint light of a dirty lamp at the open- 
ing of the alley. But enough was heard, in the 
midst of oaths and shouts and horrible laughter, to 
explain that an intoxicated man had been chafed 
into fighting with a companion more sober than 
himself, and that while a ring formed round the 
wretched champions, urging their rage, another 
party was arguing for the * fairness' of putting off 
the brutal battle until both should be sober and 
stand on equal ground. A woman, apparently the 
wife of the drunkard, went forward and spoke 
to his antagonist; the savage dealt her a blow 
which made her spring from him with a howling 
scream, and a few of the by-standers cried 
"shame." The father and son made their way 
into the crowd, and for an instant the voice of 
the young student was heard rising clearly above 
the tumult ; but poUcemen came up, and the two 
men were dragged away, to spend in the lock-up 
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room the remainder of the night commenced in 
revelry. 

" Here is more need of the missionary of instruc- 
tion than of punishment," said the father to his 
son. 

" True," replied the young man ; " the clergy- 
man would be a better keeper of the peace than 
the policeman." 

The next angle of the crowded dwellings con- 
ducted them to the place they were seeking. It 
was a large and lofty house, once tenanted by 
" respectable " inhabitants, but long ruinous, and 
turned into a hive for these migratory paupers. 

The little boy went forward into the foetid-smell- 
ing hall, and looked round for his mother. A score 
or two of voices were employed in different keys of 
contention. A fire was blazing in the wide ancient 
chimney, and threw a glare over the groups col- 
lected in its neighbourhood. He scanned them one 
after another with his quick eye, but dirt and rags 
have such a look of similarity that their wearers are 
not so easily individualized. Presently he discovered 
her he sought in a woman in the shaded comer of 
the fire-place, occupied in toasting a slice of ham 
on the end of a clasp-knife. He went close to 
her, and said in a whining tone, " Mother, I have 
got nothing." As he expected, he received an 
imprecation and an angry blow on his bare head, 
(his welcome home ! ) and, with a look of startling 
triumphant villany retreated to the company he 
had brought with him. The beggar-woman stared 
vacantly at them, and then rose and half-muttered 
an apology for the indiscretion of her temper. 
The Spartan principle of discovery being the real 
criminality was clearly in her creed. They asked 
her history, and she told them a tale of the very 
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gall and wormwood of misforture. Her husband, 
a railway navigator, had been killed by the fall of 
an embankment : a fever carried off three of her 
children in one week, and left herself hardly able 
to travel a mile in a day ; her little hoard of money 
was all gone; her poor household goods seized 
upon to liquidate arrears of rent : her clothes long 
sold for bread, and she now, with her too remain- 
ing children, had yet a hundred miles to walk to 
reach their * parish/ These latter miseries had 
not softened her — afflictions of man's promoting 
are in this unlike God's trials — these harden, those 
purify. It was evident the woman who had wept 
over the grave, of children dead had become a 
ruffian to those who remained looking to her for 
food and shelter : and while she talked she darted 
glances of vengeance at the wretched starveling 
who had betrayed her into her late exposure. 

" I think," said the young man, " she would sell 
that boy ; shall we buy him, father 7" 

The father looked scarcely inclined to trifle so 
far with human nature; but the novel proposal 
was made, and when asked to name the price she 
set upon her son, — 

" Take him," said she, " for what he is worth, 
and welcome: he may as well die under your 
hands as mine !" 

"But I will stay with you, mother," cried the 
now frightened boy ; " I will stay witji you — I will 
not go." The never-dying clinging to kindred 
rismg up within him. 

" But you must go, boy ; of what use are you to 
me?" retorted the woman. 

"We will see about it in the morning," said 
the young man who would bargain for the ran- 
som of this taking little brother. He slipped 
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a glittering half-a-crown into the boy's hand, 
while his father tendered with his relief some 
words of serious remonstrance to the woman. 
The sister also had joined the group, and the 
double appeal softened the countenances of the 
miserable creatures ; but they hastened to hide 
their unusual wealth from the eyes of the too- 
attentive by-standers, hesitating no longer to pro- 
mise to come in the morning to the house indicated 
to them for another interview with their bene- 
factors. 

The. father and son walked quickly home, for it 
was late, and there was one who would have been 
looking for them long since. 

Midnight came. The beggar woman and her 
children slept the wakeful troubled sleep of the 
poor on one of the crowded upper floors of the 
house where they supped — crowded with men and 
women, young and old, diseased and pure, families 
and strangers, herded like the cattle of the fields. 

The widow, with her neighbours, 4aid out' the 
body of her dead husband, and then, according to 
the custom of her class — a relic, it would seem, 
of the ancient ways — ^Ughted a candle beside the 
corpse, and withdrew to the next room to keep her 
watch with those who volunteered to bear her 
company till morning. 

The party at the Rectory separated late, and 
closed the shutters of their chamber windows, 
that the dawning light might not arouse them 
disagreeably early. 

The young student, weary with rapid journeys, 
and the still speedier transit of ideas and feelings 
through his heart and mind, dreamt confused 
dreams of mountains, and cities, and waterfalls, and 
unhappy human creatures, till the calm waves of 
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the Isis seemed to be flowing above his head, and 
quieting all into a silent sense of patience unutter- 
able. But his father and his mother sat holding 
long and earnest talk concerning things in which 
he made a continually recurring image. 

They were a lovely and devoted pair, those two 
sitting side by side gazing into the declining fire 
in their inexpensively furnished parlour: — they 
were such as the world takes account of only to 
prevent their carrying on their purposes of good 
too widely and too efficiently to the detriment of 
her dominion, but such as will be very high, in the 
kingdom of heaven. They were still young; at 
least their eyes had not waxed dim, nor the bright 
locks changed their shade. They were young, very 
young, when they were married — full of the hope 
and jubilation which are the inalienable spirit of 
youth and beauty, and love and a summer wedding 
day; — they both were beautiful; the clergyman 
who married them said, while he blessed them 
afresh, that he had never united a handsomer 
couple. It was not to be hoped that sorrow 
would forget or refrain to lay a stem tithe-finger 
upon the harvest-field of happiness; but as days 
went on, and they passed into and felt more of 
life, they but the more often sang together, while 
she played the beautiful piano-forte accompani- 
ment which he had composed, their favorite song — 

By our path of sorrow Thou plantest still 

Thy lilies of consolation ; 
But the loveliest of all — to do Thy will — 

Be it done in resignation ! 

Music is an emblem of the Church, and an 
engine of Her power, and an agent of Heir purest 
benediction. It is Her emblem — like light, as 
discord represents darkness and error. It is Her 
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emblem — as subject to the minutest rules, not one 
of which must suffer even momentary infraction, 
and yet free to ten thousand ever-varied demonstra- 
tions of grandeur and of beauty, as the occasion or 
the place may ask. It is Her emblem — as fling- 
ing wide its charms on every side, on every ear, 
but entering, savingly, soothingly only into the 
desiring souls of the few. Great music and splen- 
did pictures are among the few things of the past, 
whose mightiness abides undiminished. GoD-sent, 
it is enduring. More often consecrated than are 
the high energies of much other kindred genius, it 
gathers around itself pure and glorious associations, 
which the wicked cannot hide, which the vain can 
never break. He is not wholly lost who still loves 
music — the desire of moral, may grow out of the 
delight in natural, harmony. Nor is one utterly 
unhappy who remains susceptible to the power of 
music, — ^yielding it leave to do what it is well able, 
to correct suffering with a superior satisfaction, 
and comfort misfortune with the sense of a perfect- 
ness which passeth not away. The Church has 
constituted music a distinguished emissary of Her 
blessing, — making it a chief feature of all Her 
solemn services, and mingling it with all Her 
sweetest offices; and they do a serious wrong who 
neglect Her directions in this way: it seems to 
become a sort of other Sacrament by which She 
implants feelings, and wins to Herself wandering 
thoughts, and establishes an earnest oneness of 
many people, such as rites addressed to the separate 
man realize less vividly. The Sacramentality of 
the music of the Church will be comprehended best 
by any who have been the lonest and the longest 
sad on account of the sorrows of the world. 

The profession of the father of the young man 
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to whom we have mtroduced our readers as a 
candidate for University life, was that of a musical 
composer, and had been that of organist in one of 
our finest cathedrals : and happily, unlike the case 
to too many of his exalted craft, he was one who 
united reverent piety to high professional talent. 
With him and his like-minded and beloved wife it 
had ever been a source of deep pleasure to express 
the changing feelings of human life in the grand 
notes of the Venite and Te Deum, and the exult- 
ing truthfulness of the Magnificat, and the tender 
resignation of the Nunc Dimittis, and the melan- 
choly but firmest faith of the Domine refugium — 
and since his resignation of his office, and their 
removal from the neighbourhood of the cathedral, 
during ten years they had rarely missed singing or 
reciting together the Daily Service and Psalms at 
eight o'clock in the morning; — when separated by 
distance, they met spiritually in the hallowed prac- 
tice at the accustomed hour. 

These were of those people whom God knows, 
but man cannot reckon up, who live beside the 
world while they live in it; Uve a more real and 
wonderful life than what is seen, in Christ's com- 
munion. In the midst of business and industry, in 
domestic duties, and in the office or in the fields, 
while the loud noises and the mirth of men sound 
in their ears, they keep their hearts hid with God 
and their steadfast minds calm in the quiet loftiness 
of the Church; wearing the cross, and entering 
into the kingdom of the Saints. 

No proud pretensions of connection, or descent, 
or wealth, belonged to them; a simple, holy, self- 
denying course was the tenor of their life; much 
of it devoted earnestly to the up-training of their 
two children to a preparedness for their season of 
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work and duty, when another generation should 
have originated to the world fresh and deeper 
necessities. 

With an intenseness of anxious hope they watched 
over the growing years of their one son, the child 
of the midsummer of their hearts — Emil. For 
with him had grown up their single ambition; it 
was a good and righteous thought. That Emil 
Norman should be a clergyman, had been the hope 
and the prayer of his parents since his Baptism- 
day. Not for the possible distinction he might 
attain, far less for the respectabiUty or the ease of 
such an office, but for the pure honour in which 
they held the priesthood, they desired it for their 
son. A few such consecrated ones there have been, 
ever, at least, among the sad number of whom late 
years have only recorded that they were " provided 
for in the Church." They have been the hard- 
working students of the Universities, the humbler 
Fellows, the laborious Tutors, the unknown in the 
company of gold-tassels — who can tell, how such 
may have been the salt of the land, else, long ago, 
good for nothing ? 

It is an affecting aspiration enteiing into the 
heart of the family of slenderer means and less 
esteemed condition — ^that one of them shall be 
trained for a Priest. Unheard-of sacrifices are 
made, and privations endured (when the studies 
are to be pursued at Oxford or Cambridge) to 
accomplish the beloved wish — but not one of that 
happy household murmurs. They feel, though they 
may not say what they feel, — that the purchase they 
make is far beyond the price they give — something 
not to be reckoned as to value by the coins and cur- 
rency of this world. They are winning for one 
they love dearly the greatest dignity which mortal 
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man can bear, and, we believe, this is more felt 
among the class who gain such distinctions with 
difficulty, than in higher and richer families. With 
the latter, the clergyman, one of many sons placed 
in the different professions, makes his visits or 
spends his vacations at home among the rest, and 
is thought no more of than they — indeed often, 
because he is a less amusing and gay guest, the 
consideration paid to the barrister or the naval 
captain, or even the young cadet, is greater than is 
awarded to their brother the priest. But for all 
this, the priest is higher than they — he has over- 
stepped them in rank by an infinite interval, and 
the * simple ones understand' this 'wisdom/ We 
should go to a Roman Catholic coimtry fully to 
appreciate the holy instinct which belongs to the 
reverent and unsophisticated mind on this subject. 
The priest, poor though he may be, illiterate 
though he may be, even less morally perfect 
though he may be — is that wonderful, high, and 
unapproachable character — a priest — still ; and as 
such he is ever regarded by Roman Catholics, quite 
separately from any outward conditions whatever : 
— as such also, we believe, he is looked upon in the 
lowly home which he may light up with his filial 
or fraternal presence, even in a land where his 
order is less distinctly divided from the rest of the 
community by any broad rubicon of reverence and 
awe. And if the thought should have occurred, if 
it should have Ijeen uttered, that the Church is, in 
this country, the one only path of professional 
advancement open to the middle classes; if some 
fond sister, or even the mother, should have a 
bright treasure-picture in her most secret mind 
of the outward glory that may one day encircle, 
as a halo, the cherished household name — is it a 
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great fault ? is there any heart hard enough to con- 
demn it ? And when the young ecclesiastic returns 
from his sojourn among learned and honoured men, 
and is himself also a scholar, and himself also 
, truly an equal with the titled and beneficed, when 
he celebrates his first service, and delivers his first 
sermon, and the eyes that watched over his child- 
hood and his youth are blinded with the rapturous 
tear of blessedness as they look up and are cast 
down again before his passing by in his holy vest- 
ments, and the hands that tended his weak infancy, 
touch his reverently, while parents, and sisters, 
and friends address him with respect and defer- 
ence — for he is now greater than any of them; — 
it is ai> affecting sight, and impresses us with the 
awful powers of the hidden world; for no outward 
and earthly dignity, be it high as it may, and no 
secular attribute, how bright soever — and no advan- 
tage, of whatever nature — is seen to so exalt the 
man above his fellows. 

His early years were passed by Emil at his 
parents' side ; and less in gaining the learning of 
books than in practising the precept of the Gre- 
cian sage — " Music for the mind — Gymnastics for 
the body " — and thereby laying up a store of phy- 
sical health and mental elasticity and peacefulness, 
to stand him in good stead when a severer life i 
should necessarily come to press its heavy hand | 
upon his mind and frame. At the time of his 
birth they resided in the cathedral city and within ! 
its quiet cloisters ; a Httle subsequently they took 
up their abode many miles from any town, in a 
secluded and magnificent district of England, 
where the impressiveness of the scenery and the ! 
simplicity of the people alike continued the pre- 
servation of the child's soul from that saddest, but 

h2 
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too common, pollution— -early worldliness. After- 
wards they removed to the town where om* readers 
have been mtroduced to them, and the yoimg Emil 
was placed under the care of a curate, a valued 
friend of his father's family. 

Before his elementary course could be con- 
sidered completed, his tutor was called to another 
sphere of labour, where pastoral duties could no 
longer be dvided with the work of tuition ; and it 
became necessary, therefore, to find for his pupil 
a new home of study. Eton was selected with little 
hesitation — ^though at that time the public schools, 
and Eton especially, exemplified but few of the 
conditions of the pure living of Christian youth, 
such as might be desired to surround one educat- 
ing for Holy Orders. Some of their friends were 
smprised at such an act on the part of persons so 
careful as to the associations of their children as 
the parents of Emil ; but they, though deeply 
deploring much to which they must expose their 
son, knew their ground, and felt it to be true. 
They were in the course of obedience, rather than 
of preference. And there is a confidence in the 
institutions of one's country which Almighty God 
seems to honour: — Oxford has taught (by rule) 
little theology, — alas, (practically) how little moral- 
ity! — yet the average of earnest and high-prin- 
cipled men, pillars in the Church and blessings in 
the world, whom she coui^ts among her sons, — 
canonized in the heart of their country, or living 
in its present praise — is a vast and startling phe- 
nomenon for those who loudly preach active choice 
and parental responsibility in the matter : — And if 
you meet two young men — of the army, or the 
bar, or other of the higher secular callings, or of 
the upper classes in England — ^full of the utmost 
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boisterousness of their youth, and the recklessness 
of their profession or position, the one of them 
who has been an Eton Boy you will find the 
boldest in courage, the loftiest in spirit, very pro- 
bably the maddest in mischief, but also with a 
latent indestructible reverence for religion, and a 
real charity of heart, such as ever yet has been, 
and God grant may ever be, the clearest charac- 
teristic of the English gentleman. 

Emil departed for Eton : and that day was a sad 
one in his house. In the case of elder beloved 
ones the loss of presence has many spiritual 
recompenses, — ^but when the child who has grown 
up by our side goes forth, his place is empty, and 
there is nothing left to compensate the vacancy. 
The mother and the sister (for he had a sister a 
few months his senior) gazed with dimmed eyes 
after the coach which conveyed him away with his 
father, who accompanied him to his new world. 
In the evening, the parents sat together by the 
fire-side, and the father with a long-drawn sigh 
said — 

" God grant we may not have erred in sending 
him away from us." 

" Surely it cannot be," replied the mother, " to 
have spared oiurselves the trial would have been 
selfish." 

"True — but he has gone from us clear and 
spotless — will he be thus when he returns ? — with 
his bright eye and his warm heart — ^he has gone 
from us fit for the kingdom of God, will he so come 
back ? — he has been a good son — never grieving 
us — ^have we made for ourselves the first grief on 
his account — ^the first of many ?" 

" Trust in God," whispered the mother, with a 
wondering glance upward into her husband's face. 
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where it seemed to her that from that day forward 
a mysterious melancholy, quite unlike her own 
pain at missing her pleasant son, had settled and 
abided. She knew little of the world which opens 
beyond the doors of the sheltering home, and her 
fears were proportionably few ; but the father — 
acquainted with its wickedness, and shuddering 
with presentiments of peril — ^feared, and was sad. 
Thenceforward, every morning in the silent inten- 
tion of his heart, he applied to Emil the prayer, 
" that this day we fall into no sin, neither run into 
any kind of danger ; but that all our doings may 
be ordered by Thy governance, to do always that is 
righteous in Thy sight." Perhaps the prevision 
was given for this very end ; — it seemed, at least, 
that the "prayers of the righteous man" * availed,^ 
in the preservation to their object of perhaps as 
pure a moral heart and life as ever fulfilled its 
course among the ways of men. Thus, also, is the 
appropriated mediation of the Church a refuge 
from over-anxiousness of heart. 

Emil took up his abode in the " long bed-room," 
and his place with the " sixth form " boys, and soon 
learned to love " Etona's classic shades," and be- 
came a known name in Thames boating, and on 
the Brocas. And when his home received him 
back at his final " holidays," he had suffered in- 
deed no deterioration. There was a look of pride 
on his fine brow, and an independence in his tone 
and gait, which detracted nothing from his charms 
of person, that the world would call such ; and he 
had brought with him tokens and testimonies that 
he would be, if spared in life, a wise and learned 
man — a distinction in the world's sight high and 
unquestionable — but to those who 'considered' 
him so intently, it was more than all that his large 
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blue eyes looked calmly into theirs — that he looked 
pure and grave, like one often in intercourse with 
Holy Angels. For a few months he went to the 
Continent, to travel in company with his former 
clerical tutor — ^to see chief cities, and cUmb cele- 
brated mountains, and sail on classic waters, and 
gather from many sources great thoughts and 
healthy energies; and then he came back, and 
the evening of his return is the period at which 
this chapter has brought him before the reader. 

And Emil was to leave his parents again on the 
morrow to go up to Oxford, to be there for awhile 
before his matriculation. Thus the meeting was 
only a partingi 

" Ah," said the mother, " it is hard that we must 
be separated from our son so soon: I think he 
might remain with us a short few days before we 
lose him again." 

"That short few days would only draw closer 
the links whose pressure we already feel," returned 
the husband. 

" Yet it is so severe a self-denial, that he must 
indeed go to-morrow, when he only came to-day." 

" But I arranged it thus purposely, that we might 
have the trial, and feel it." 

" You are always in earnest, but can you mean 
this?" 

" Yes, my wife, I mean that we ought now to 
feel that our son is no longer ours, nor can ever be 
again. We have freely given him to the life and 
office he is going to sustain ; but I was afraid we 
still looked upon him as, in a manner, our own : as 
one to whose society we had a right to look for- 
ward ; who might be to us, in fact, just what good 
sons in other ways of life are to their parents. It 
is not so : — we took him to nurse him, and bring 
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him up for God, and, I trust, as far as was in our 
power, we did the duty faithfully ; now his infancy 
is past, he has to advance above our hands, and we 
have but to await our wages. So I would have us 
feel emphatically and at once, that now our house 
is but a hotel, where he stops for a day on his 
joiuney, and that we are only ministers to his 
temporary wants. Have I done wrong, Edith?" 

" Oh no," murmured the mother — " oh no ; but 
it is very hard to feel idl this." 

" Did we ever propose to oflPer to the Lobi> out 
God that which cost us nothing ?" said the true- 
hearted man, drawing closer to her side, and 
speaking lowly and kindly — " Dear Edith," said be, 
" long life has never been among our prayers ; I 
would that we might just live to hear his name 
begin to be distinguished, and then I would ask 
our Heavenly Master to suffer the quiet hand of 
death to withdraw us together into the inner world ; 
and that the clods of the valley might be sweet 
about us somewhere where the footsteps of Emil 
would often pass by." 

The mother bent her head upon the arm that 
had been her pride in youth — ^her youth which felt 
to her but yesterday — and her tears fell fast to 
think that their vocation — ^hers, and his who was 
unchanged a whit in her eye since the morning 
when he led her to the altar, and they were full of 
the new purposes of life — to think that their voca^ 
tion was even already done, and they had but to 
wait to pass away and be gathered to their fathers. 

Presently, she had gone with noiseless steps to 
the chamber of her son. He slept, with his beau- 
tiful forehead turned upwards, and his thick soft 
locks of light hair strewing the pillow. His tra- 
velling packages were piled in the room. Again 
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a tear started in her eye, remembering that this 
her home was now but his " hotel." But instantly 
she had bent her knees by the bedside, and she 
prayed for him under his coming burdens, — for his 
future life, with its awful responsibilities and severe 
occupations, its snares and days of trial, such as he 
could never yet have known. She prayed unself- 
ishly, fervently, and confidently, as a Christian 
woman can pray — ^that he might endure his path, 
however rugged or straight or perplexing ; that he 
might fulfil the measure his duty, supported from 
above under toil and self-denial, and win the great- 
ness and the reward of the righteous priest, from 
a lifetime of truth, and devotion, and action. Till 
it had worn deep into the night, she prayed, rest- 
ing her face upon the bed. And when she arose 
to go, she left open on the table by the sleeper's 
side an elegant Common Prayer-book, which she 
had brought to bestow as her parting gift to him. 
She opened it at the service for the ensuing festival, 
St. Andrew's Day — ^the initial of the Church's holy 
year — the day, too, belonging more especially to 
those undertaking the clerical office ; and as she 
bent over the treasure of her heart, to lay another 
blessing on his young life, the lingering trance of 
many thoughts resolved itself into the forcible 
words of the Collect of the morning which was 
almost breaking, — 

"Almighty God, Who didst give such grace to thy 
Holy Apostle Saint Andrew, that he readily obeyed the 
callmg of Thy Son Jesus Christ, and followed Him 
without delay ; grant unto us all, that we, being called 
by Thy Holy Word, may forthwith give up ourselves 
obediently to fulfil Thy Holy Commandments ; through 
the same Jesus Christ our Lord/' 

Who of us can tell how much we may be in- 
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debted to unknown prayers and the secret over- 
watching of the Holy Angels ! 



That same night in Calcutta, at the same hour 
(only that there it was in mid- day and burning 
sunshine), in a palace-like house, where everything 
was conducted with the circumstance and pride 
of station, another mother looked anxiously upon 
the slumber of her child. A young girl slept 
heavily on a sofa, with thin curtains drawn round 
to protect her from the molestation of the insects 
of the climate ; and the pale livid blue of her lips 
and extended fingers too fearfully told the disease 
which struggled with her. 

But she slept, and there was hope. The mother 
despatched an attendant to the Government-house, 
to request her husband to come to her. In a few 
moments a tall, handsome, military man — but many 
years her elder — entered the room, and unbuckling 
his sword, laid it with his gloves and shako on a 
couch, and seated himself by the lady. The two 
gazed for a moment at each other, and then at 
the sleeping child : there was hope in their coun- 
tenances, and a look of relief, which told how 
unspeakable had been the anxiety. 

"You have promised me, Andrew," said the 
lady, " that you wiQ return to England if our dear 
Helen recovers." 

The soldier turned away his face, hiding an 
emotion of, it might be, impatience, or distress. 
Again the question was repeated entreatingly, 
while the small white hand was pressed upon his 
sash-bound waist. 

" I have promised, my love," he said ; and, as if 
acknowledging the vow, the young sleeper opened 
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her fair eyes, and raised her head and smiled upon 
her parents. 

Then all was benediction. Suffering and prayer, 
those two greatest human powers, had striven 
severely in the heart of the mother ; and with many 
sleepless days and nights, she was very weary. The 
child was spared, — ^and now she thanked God, and 
lay down to sleep on the bed, to which her hus- 
band bore her. Attendants watched in the room, 
and an aged nurse sat beside the sofa of the con- 
valescent, fanning with a fan of soft feathers ; and 
the officer resumed his sword and cap, and passed 
out to the garden terrace. 

A few weeks afterwards there lay a passenger- 
ship becalmed upon the Southern Ocean. 

Amongst its party were the handsome officer 
and his young daughter. They were dressed in 
the deepest mourning. The mother was not there ; 
— she had been the victim of the Cholera Death. 



Again, the same November day saw a scene of 
interest enacted in a town on the banks of the 
Guadalquiver, on the part of the nearest Hving 
relatives of the last-described persons. 

In a convent chapel, the ffickering tapers bore 
witness of lengthened vespers ; but still rose the 
Libera Nos from the distant choir, responsive 
to the Litanies of the Altar-priest; still kneeled 
the Acolytes on the last step of the Holy Ascent ; 
still dropped the rapid beads through the fingers 
of the few admitted to the privilege of worship 
there. At last, the final Ave Maria had been sung, 
the concluding Dominos Vobiscum had been faintly 
heard, and the choir and church were vacated, 
except by a lady and child, who, both wrapped in 
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long black mantillas, continued kneeling before 
an altar of the Blessed Virgin, where two tall and 
costly candles flamed beside the image of the 
Mother of Protection. Many times the child raised 
her large e^^es to the lad/s face, as if craving 
the meaning of this vigil ; but there was an agony 
working in that trusted countenance which frighted 
the gentle little one, and she cast down her head 
again, and waited patiently. Even so can one 
picture the yoimg Isaac to have gazed and won- 
dered as he made with his father the ascent of 
Mount Moriah. 

A little later in the evening, the lady stood in 
her own house, the gardens of which adjoined 
those of the convent, in a vast and richly furnished 
saloon, full of marvellous fragrance entering by a 
score of windows from overarching cedars, and 
thickets of roses and orange groves, and full of 
the magnificent moonUght of the south ; here and 
there a lamp swung from the carved and gilded 
arches of the spacious chamber; and the child 
grasped a large prism-glass in her small hands, and 
made rainbows on her dress and on the floor from 
the rays of the lamps. Her mother, meanwhile, 
was planning for her another rainbow, of which 
the child herself should be the prism, and the 
light should be from celestial lamps. 

The lady stood earnestly talking with a cloaked 
and veiled nun, and they both frequently looked 
towards the open door of the room, and paused as 
if for the arrival of another person. An hour 
had elapsed before a page appeared, preceding the 
priest who had officiated at the chapel vespers. 
The ecclesiastic entered, and the page closed the 
door and departed. 

"You sent for me, senora," said the young 
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priest, courteously, advancing towards where the 
lady and the nun were standing. 

" And Father StefFano will pardon the unseason- 
ableness, as well as the urgency, of my request, 
when I tell him that it is but to fulfil the most 
merciful office of the religion of the Lord of 
Mercy that I have entreated his presence to- 
night," replied the lady in a tone of emotion, 
which seemed to leave her meaning something to 
be feared. f 

The priest stood with his hands crossed quietly 
on his breast, and his eyes bent on the groimd, 
awaiting her further speech. At last she pointed 
to the little girl, who had put down her prism and 
come to her mother's side, and said : 

" Colonel Riddesdale has determined on return- 
ing to England ; I must leave this child in your 
care and that of our mother, who has already 
promised me to imdertake the charge." 

The nun assented for her own part, and the 
priest enquired : — 

*^ Is this arrangement with Colonel Riddesdale's 
approbation, senora ?' 

^^ It is not so, father ; but it has been always 
understood that my preference should regulate the 
arrangements for my daughter/' 

" The senora simply desires to leave the young 
lady with our reverend mother for education, and 
will return to resume her charge when a sufficient 
time shall have elapsed for its completion," said 
the priest, enquiringly. 

" I wish, father, that my child should enter 
your convent as a novice, and take the vows as 
early as they may be permitted. I desire to 
preserve her as a pure angel for heaven ; I desire 
to see her no more on earth that I may the more 
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certainly behold her there — where, God give me 
grace amidst the terrible temptations of the world, 
that we may meet at last for ever." 

" Senora, have you well considered the sacrifices 
you make, as well on your daughter's account as 
your own?" 

" I have considered them, father, as — nothing." 

'^ This is a fair home, senora, and I have heard 
you say you have a fairer in yom* husband's coim- 
try ; you have spoken of terrible temptations in 
the world, it has also its sinless pleasures : — you 
have many friends, you are rich, you are young — 
you can, in all human probability, be a guardian to 
your daughter for many years — we may not distrust 
God's providence. The Order to which you com- 
mit so fragile a novice is the most severe in oiu* 
church. Spaii^ is on the brink of troubles, we 
cannot ensure safety to our religious houses for 
months, much less for years or a life-time. There 
are convents in England, and in Ireland many, 
which would afford you opportunities of seeing 
your daughter during the time of her education, 
and facilitate all your desires for her in a spiritual 
sense." 

The calm mild gaze of the priest rested on the 
lady, apparently so reckless of her costly offering, 
like the great masters represent Our Blessed Lord's 
look upon the young man who had so ill-considered 
the deep expense of his proposals if received and 
realized. But she did not shrink, as he did, before 
the caution : — ^gently and steadfastly she answered, 
" Shall I bestow the lamb in the lion's den ?" 

The nun had raised her veil, and stooped, talking 
to the child, but she said,^ 

" It seems to me that Father Steffano's sugges- 
tion is not to be set aside inconsiderately; the 
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little one might be safer in your adopted country, 
my daughter/' 

" Spain is my country," exclaimed the young 
mother earnestly ; " my only country. Have I not 
Been England and its godlessness; and is not 
Ireland like a garden above a volcano ; and who 
Lave I there to take my child and be what you, 
mother, and you, my father, can be to her? Before 
the altar of Our Lady I have this very night con- 
secrated her, and given her away out of my own 
heart and out of my own hands, for her sake — for 
my own sake. Ah, I might die ; many a one as 
young as I am, withers away with an inward 
wasting, and their children are orphans." 

The lady sunk upon her knees before the priest, 
and took his passive hand, and placed in it the 
hand of the child, and pleaded as they plead who 
have 

" — Known what *tis to stake 

The hearths whole capital of blessedness 

Upon one die — 

To lose the cast — ^be beggared in the soul" — 

and would secure their best beloved from such 
another wreck of fortune, though it were by 
tears and toil of words which they would no other- 
wise expend. The priest was moved; he raised 
his eyes to the deep heavens, brilliant with the ten 
thousand burning stars that watch over Spain, and 
he laid his right hand upon the little one's head, 
in token that the sacrifice was accepted. Albeit 
his low voice was heard to say fervently, " Madre 
de Gracia — Madre de Misericordia — Mi buen Angel 
— interceded por mi en este momento" — before 
he turned again to the group before him and said, 
" O mi Dios ! Bendecid estas santas resoluciones !" 
By intricate paths, and from many places, are 
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conducted the future materials of the Holy Catho- 
lic Church. The rivers of every continent supply 
the waters of the sea, from whence are gathered 
the blessed clouds of heaven. Granite from Egypt, 
and stone from the quarries of the Drachenfels, 
and Parian marble, and the earth-cement of 
Puteoli, build up a splendid unity of building — 
consistent, and prepared to endure. The gold of 
Ophir, and the cedars of Mount Lebanon, and the 
fabrics of Tyrean merchants, serve the service of 
the same temple. And every day, from countries 
or walks of life far distant, and unimagined situa- 
tions, are coming nearer to each of us future 
companions, whose footsteps will by-and-by be 
imprinted in the same pathway with ours, — with 
whose destinies our own may be eternally bound 
up. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Counsel anti Caution^ 



"— dorh wie wir immer uns winden und wenden, bringen 
wir's damit nichts vorvSrts. — Lehre uns die rechte weise 
zeige uns dei Mittle und wege — wie wir es beginnen."^-i)a« 
Voter Unser, Veith» 

^' Cannot one discern, too, across all democratic turbulence, 
that this, at bottom, is the wish and prayer of all human 
hearts, everywhere and at all times: *Give me a leader, a 
true leader, not a false sham leader, a true leader, that he 
may guide me on the true way, that I may be loyal to 
him, that I may swear fealty to him and follow him, and 
feel that it is well with me!* The relation of the taught 
to their teacher, of the loyal subject to his guiding king, is, 
under one shape or another, the vital element of human 
Society; indispensable to it, perennial in it: without which, 
as a body reft of its soul, it falls down into death, and with 
horrid noisome dissolution passes away and disappears.*'-*- 
Carlple. 



A NEW and richly ornamented thin volume of 
-^ sanctuses, chants, and services, just uncased 
from its paper wrappers, lay on a rosewood table, 
surrounded by the various furniture and bijouterie 
which distinguished the room as a young lady's 
(yum retreat. The low fauteuil and the luxurious 
ottoman, covered with damask of pale blue, cor- 
responding with the long sweeping curtains that 
trailed their silver fringes on either ^ide the high 
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pointed window ; the costly texture of the Italian 
matting which covered the floor, the elegant 
argand burner depended from the ceiling by its 
chased and polished bar, and many delicate appli- 
ances, testified to the ruling spirit of the nine- 
teenth century — comfort, ease, addictedness to 
pleasure. And there was the small cottage-piano, 
with a tall Grecian -shaped groimd- glass vase, 
bearing some half-dozen choicest flowers, standing 
on its top; Mozart's Damdde Penitente lay open 
on the music-board, and a guitar strung with a 
broad ribbon, was lying beside, peaceful and proud 
with its gifts of melody. On an easel was spread 
a sheet of Bishop Cosin's Hours' Book, with a 
broad margin, on which was being executed an 
illumination of flowers and miniatures in brilliant 
water-coloiurs and metallic inks. An embroidery 
frame stood near the window, where, on a stretched 
surface of deep crimson velvet, was designed what 
might possibly be the covering for the illuminated 
book, one section containing the hour-glass and 
scythe — monitors of mortality — the other, the 
triple-cross and circle — emblems of the Christian's 
faith and hope, and its undyingness. Tastefully 
fancied book-shelves occupied one side of the 
apartment, filled with the later and lighter litera- 
ture of several languages, and a few of the best 
English novels and travels, as well as all the usual 
array of ladies' favourite poets — Moore, and Scott, 
and Campbell, and Rogers, and Southey, and 
Wordsworth, and Hemans, and a dark russia- 
bound Byron, and an Elizabeth Barrett in pure 
white vellum, and Mrs. Norton and Alfred Ten- 
nyson, side by side with Schiller and Goethe and 
Count Victor Hugo. Close by, a reading-desk 
was covered and piled with books of a diflerent 
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character. The most conspicuous and upper 
volumes were — Newman's Sermons, the Transctc- 
turns of the Cambridge Camden Society, Bishop An- 
drewes' Devotions, Le Bas' Life of Laud, Herbert's 
Poems, the Lyra Apostolica, and many numbers of 
the Tracts for the Timss, with various pamphlets 
of kindred tendency, were scattered among these. 
An or-molu and jewelled clock stood on the marble 
mantlepiece, with silent pendulum, and hands 
pointing far astray; and near it a three-hours' 
glass, in a chased silver frame, had run out its 
sands. On the floor was an ebony desk, half 
emptied of disordered papers, as if having under- 
gone a hasty search ; and on the rosewood table 
a writing-case lay open, with a pair of embroi- 
dered gloves and a perfumed cambric handker- 
chief, and a newly-blotted manuscript, and pens 
and porcelain inkstand, lying by its side. Various 
adjimcts of expensive fancy-work were there also, 
like all the rest, in sad confusion, — scissors en- 
tangled in gold threads, a mother-of-pearl needle- 
case irremediably damaged by a dripping pen 
which had been thrown across it, and thimble, 
silks, and German wools, with pins and patterns, and 
cords and threads, emulating each other's liberty 
in a tray-basket, commonly called a *tidy!' A 
number of wild plants, with the instruments for 
botanical examination, were heaped withering 
beside a box finely carved of the wood of a rarer 
climate; a bowl of scented water mingled faint 
odours with the air. Nothing bespoke repose, — 
everything confusion, — ^the anomaly, the inappro- 
priateness, ideally surrounding a mind in a transi- 
tion state. 

Beside the table, leaning her arm on the tall 
back of a chaise-de-priere, and trifling with the 

i2 
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string which had secured her parcel, the book of 
chants and services, stood the mistress of all this 
•scattered property. But her eyes had wandered 
away from the embossed morocco of her new pos- 
session, towards some vision in the distant land- 
scape, " by all but them unseen." Notwithstand- 
ing their derangement, the furniture and appoint- 
ments of the room evidenced taste, wealth, and 
an accompUshed owner ; and the appearance of 
the young lady who stood there, the, at present, 
unobserving proprietor of all, confirmed her part 
in the agreeable predicate. Clearly, she was one 
of fashion's chosen children. About two-and- 
twenty years might have passed over her head, 
and each had dihgently used its time to mature 
and dignify the birth-dowry of beauty and intelli- 
gence ; but there was a spirituality and a flush of 
feeling in her countenance, scarcely according 
with the idea of the woman who had passed some 
seasons under the wear of the world. As she 
stood she was tall and slender of figure, and very 
fair, with bright hazel eyes, and her hair was of 
that rich dull stone-colour which we see in well- 
mellowed pictures, crowning heads surrounded by 
halos. The silk gown she wore was of a light 
indistinct hue, and its folds fell on the ground Uke 
the masses of sculptured drapery. About her 
neck was clasped a deep berthe of heavy lace. 
She wore no jewellery — it was a vigil of the Church. 
The rays of the afternoon sim streamed through 
the deep bow-window by her side, but she had 
bent lower over the chair on which she leaned, and 
covered her face with her hands, and sighed more 
heavily than it seemed one so favoured should 
do. She moved into the window-recess. The breath 
of rich conservatories and beds of the brightest 
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flowers rushed in through the open easement. 
The deep hush of the summer-day was beginning 
to be broken by the vespers of a thousand birds, 
— the gay laugh and voices of men in conversa- 
tion rose from the opened doors of a room below, 
— and the hot sim waned among masses of clouds 
some degrees above the horizon; but she saw 
nothing, heard nothing, or was as if it were so, — 
a look of melancholy, almost of misery, was on 
her countenance, — her eyes filled with tears, and 
she exclaimed in a low, passionate, lamenting voice 
— " None rejoices with me ; none grieves with me. 
1 am alone — alone!" 

^*Not (done, dear friend; nor, any further than 
is your will, without sympathy," replied a lady who 
had entered the room after several ineffectual 
signals at the door. The tone was sweet and 
soothing ; and as the speaker closed the latch and 
raised her thick blue veil, she displayed one of 
those singularly pure and perfect faces which 
belong only and infallibly to the good. Traces of 
sorrow, indeed it bore ; and more than thirty years 
of this life must have been endured to sadden so, 
and at the same time so to sanctif}^, features which 
nature made to be magnificent. The lady ad- 
vanced, and taking in her own the hand held out 
to greet her, spoke again, — "The Lady Helen," 
she said, " is heavy of heart to-day ; and yet the 
sympathy which she is craving from others, if ex- 
tended to them on her part, would impose on her the 
pleasant duty to rejoice with them who do rejoice." 

The young lady thus addressed had exclaimed, 
" Ah, Miss Norman, how kind of you to come to 
me;" but at the last part of the sentence she 
looked half-inquiringly, half-reproachfiilly, at her 
visitor — and the latter added« 
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" My words are very literal, dear child ; I would 
rather have heard that you were in the midst of 
your father's guests just now, than have found you 
here, however pleasant it may be to me to meet 
you at any and every time." 

"Why so?" 

" Simply because — ^you must pardon my plain« 
ness — I believe you would have been in the one 
case fulfilling that highest sacrifice, the perform- 
ance of duty, — ^while in the other, I fear you are 
offering a will-worship which is doubtful, not to 
say dangerous." 

" Oh, will you always be so severe ? But, indeed, 
to-day I may be allowed my retreat. Papa has a 
party of gentlemen, and he never requires me to 
join them till they go into the drawing-room." 

" I thought to-day was your papa's birth-day.'* 

" So it is. All his oldest acquaintances, some of 
his fellow-coUegians, and several very great friends 
in the army are ** 

" Stay," said the visitor, gently drawing the 
young lady to a couch, and seating herself beside 
her — " stay," and her mild e^es looked into those 
she questioned ; " perhaps sometimes when he 
does not require he requests ?" 

"But surely, of all counsellors, you would not 
advise me to live as I might on the principle you 
imply, perpetually in the midst of this wretched 
worldliness. If I did not resolutely shut myself up 
from it, I should be carried away by it. To-day, 
papa did indeed ask me to dine with them, but 
the hour would have interfered with my after- 
noon's reading ; and is not the neglect of private 
recollection the source of more evil than one dare 
think of?" 

" Dear child, you would not like me to say that 
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you are strangely fond of involving simple ques- 
tions in great difficulty; yet I really think you 
make yourself a most needlessly straitened path 
by that habit of mind, and I so fear you are blind- 
ing yourself to real duties by a scrupulousness in 
forms most good and holy in themselves, but by 
themselves only like the tithe of the mint, anise, 
and cummin, the lighter matters of the law. It is, 
indeed, so wrong to withdraw yourself from those 
social duties in the midst of which God's provi- 
dence has set you — I am sure you cannot do so 
without losing His blessing, which is Spiritual Life. 
Tell me, now, were the duties 3^ou speak of per- 
formed this afternoon in a manner that was good 
and useful, or were they only pimctiliousj and 
without the Light of His countenance ?" 

The question went home, and the reply came 
from a reproved heart. 

" I rather hurried, because I wished for half-an- 
hour's work at my illuminating, and then I remem- 
bered," and she pointed to the disordered desk, 
'^that I had neglected to find an address papa 
asked me for, and then came the London parcels 
and this book of new chants, and as I was occupied 
with one thing after another of these kinds, I 
could not help so painfully remembering that they 
were all my solitary interests, that no one about 
me has a thought or feeling in common with me in 
the highest matters, that my occupations are 
looked upon as mere trifling, if not insane folly; 
and hardest of all, that when one would rejoice at 
the news of growth and honour which are now 
attending the principles of the Church, that too 
must be alone, for no one cares for or scarcely 
knows the fact. It is more possible to weep alone 
than to be glad alone, and so with all these 
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thoughts you found me looking, I dare say, not as 
if I were under a blessing." 

The elder lady became graver and graver as 
this tale went on — ^for some minutes she did not 
reply ; at last she said, 

"I came, dear child, with a message from my 
brother, that after the evening service in the 
church he has two or three sick people to visit in 
the village, and will then reply to your note in 
person. He did not quite understand the nature 
of the difficulties of which you spoke in your pre- 
sent course, and said an interview of five minutes 
with you might be more satisfactory than a long 
letter at hazard. I hope you have not thought 
him unmindful of you for not replying earlier." 

" I imagined I might find a note from Mr. Nor- 
man here this afternoon, but as I did not, I should 
have spoken to him in the evening. He is dining 
with my father, I believe." 

" No ; the vicar is there, but my brother is just 
now occupied as I have said; indeed, 1 am not 
aware that he received an invitation." 

" I am surprised." 

'' I am not so, love. A curate, and a poor 
curate, is regarded by the great men of this world, 
and truly, as a laboureVy and the unworking lords 
of the earth look upon labourers in a different 
light to what God and His Angels do." 

The speaker rose to go. 

" You will see my brother then," she added, 
glancing at her watch, " I should think, in less than 
an hour. Will that be quite convenient to you?" 

" Perfectly. I will desire that he may be shown 
to me here, to prevent interruption ; and as I must 
appear in the drawing-room, it will ensui'e my not 
occupying too much of his time." 
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When the door had closed behind the curate's 
sister, and Lady Helen Riddesdale was alone again, 
she buried her- head in the deep cushions of her 
couch, and her thoughts troubled her. Her case 
was that of ffumbers in our day, who have felt and 
responded to the nearer drawings of the Mother of 
their Souls. This absorbing affection having once 
taken hold upon the heart, there seems no room in 
the life for any object or attraction besides. And 
these times are very worldly. As converts in past 
ages thronged to the monastery and the convent, 
so among us the awakened mind, filled with zeal 
like new conversion, sighs for a retreat; for we 
cannot live in the midst of our relations, or mix 
with the families of our friends, or hear, or read, 
or see what is going on around, without feeling 
that to keep faithful to such a Love, conquering 
all the bewildering interests pressed on us from 
the outward, must be a hard, incessant, and conti- 
nuous struggle. The reliant mind, the very one 
most joyfully giving up itself to the invitation of 
the Church, the Mistress of meekest children, that 
mind most dreads such struggle, is most fearful of 
the event of battle with the enemies of the Spirit ; 
and the consequence is that such a one is apt to 
seek refuge in flight; — flight indeed to the arms 
of the Strong, flight to the covering of the Wise, 
but flight that perhaps will forfeit the reward of 
individual victory. 

Lady Helen had been brought by the arresting 
power of opinions and facts lately canvassed in the 
parish of which her father was patron and tem- 
poral proprietor, to consider the need of other 
than a formal and fashionable adhesion to the dao- 
trines of the English Church. With a good under- 
standing, and a will gentle, but where conviction 
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was concerned, fearless, she saw, she received, and 
would conform to, the course such a deeper pro- 
fession involved. The principles -she believed^ 
she would uphold : the devotions she approved — 
she would perform : the vanities forbidden by the 
vow of her obedience — she would utterly renounce. 
With a sincere and steadfast purpose she was 
minded to walk in the Good Old Ways. Well, it 
may be asked, what could be wiser or better, or 
more certain of God's Blessing ? Why, as we said 
before, these are worldly times — worldly times in 
distinction from religious times — and the world is 
in every family : — and when one heart would re- 
nounce its own peculiar share of worldliness (as we 
may bless our Father in Heaven He is at present 
leading and also strengthening many to do) it 
looks offensive and strange ; and if one seemingly 
hitherto unoccupied would devote a yearning ser- 
vice to religion, the world rises eagerly up in the 
shape of some forgotten prerogative or long-sleep- 
ing usage of domestic life, and claims as her right 
the fealty and the labour which free-will would 
bestow elsewhere. We are not speaking as of 
trifles of family duties and the ties of home ; they 
are very sacred things ; but we only say that now 
the world is in them, whereas once they gave all 
their influence to piety, and derived all their power 
from the Church : — now the customs of society 
regulate the family — once the commands of the 
Church were its rule — and so social duties and 
duties to God clash and interfere. It is the 
natural, the almost sure way of the earnest- 
minded novice in religious Ufe, to throw aside all 
outward bonds to the service which is renounced 
in spirit ; — and in the ages of Faith this might be 
the right way — perhaps such as we should scarcely 
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dare to say that it is not right now — but it seems 
that the course of things is changed, and the 
world needs dealing with, and the Evil One must 
be overcome (grace being given) in a different 
manner. However, the means we speak of lying 
nearest and easiest to the hand, their use, if a mis- 
take, is a very natural one. It were easier, like 
S Francis (though with reverence we would speak 
of the ease of imitating so great a saint, yet we 
conceive it were easier) to give up all claim to 
inheritance and lands, and resign even our clothes 
belonging to our relatives of this world, and stand 
and fold our hands over our sackcloth — than to 
Uve in the midst of, and endure in patient and 
perpetual mortification, the jest, the anger, or the 
scorn of those to whom our faith is * foolishness.' 

Helen Riddesdale had received warmly and 
practically the idea and doctrines of The Church, 
and looking round amongst those nearest to her 
and finding no response to her own feelings, the 
natural heart within her had become chafed and 
indignant. The young women of England of late 
days have not been brought up to reflect on and 
imitate the pattern of the Highest and Holiest 
Woman, who under wonderful revelations "kept 
all these things and pondered them in her heart," 
and Helen had not yet drunk deep enough of the 
Catholic Spirit to find that communion, unseen and 
illimitable, which it is its glory and its pledge to 
give. Under the excitement of new thoughts, she 
panted for the generous sympathy of kindred feel- 
ing, and found herself, as most individuals in a 
revival from past errors must find themselves, 
alone, in the midst of a current of opposing forces. 
She had not indeed gone to her father, her only 
immediate near relative, and explained to him her 
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present views and the hold they had taken upon 
her, and the practice which must grow out of 
them, and requested his sympathy and approval: 
— it might be better for such confidences to be 
always promptly sought, but this is at least one of 
the only cases where the child might ask for bread 
and the parent give him a stone; and so the 
tested courage often fails to be true to itself and 
those it loves best. She had seen with a quick 
and sensitive eye her father's daily indifference to 
matters which constituted her daily life — she had 
heard the light laugh in conversation upon ques- 
tions to her most serious — she had marked some- 
times the frown of displeasure — and so, though 
she had not asked for sympathy and met with a 
rebuff, she had believed that there was none to be 
obtained for the asking, and a shadow unnatural 
to her joyous countenance often betrayed the 
sadness of the soul within. And then these feel- 
ings led to a course of conduct truly too pleasant 
to be the right — she secluded herself from all 
society beyond the precincts of her father's house^ 
and even there was so frequently invisible that her 
friends began to charge her with oddness and 
eccentricity. 

General Eiddesdale was a gay, and as the world 
would say, fine-hearted man; a little proud of his 
sword, his cellar, and his daughter ! That the first 
should be stained with a suspicion of cowardice, 
or the second left unreplenished to its complement, 
or the third be spoiled with an over-religion — were 
catastrophes not to be contemplated. A moderate 
portion of piety was proper and becoming in a 
woman, but anything of asceticism — ^it could not 
be heard of. At the same time that the General 
was a gay and gallant, he was also a very irritable 
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and sensitive man ; as he grew old, and rank and 
immense wealth contributed their force to the 
same effect, it seemed that he became less rather 
than more scrupulous of the indulgence of this 
temperament, while, with the nobleness of his mili- 
tary bearing, much of military tyranny remained in 
his habits, making him more dreaded than endeared 
in most of the relations of life. Accordingly, clear 
evidences had been given that the patron was 
no friend to the hard-working curate delegated 
to oversee the parish whose estates he had pur- 
chased, and in whose manor-house he had been 
for the past few months resident. Mr. Norman 
was no *man of the world,' agreeable for his 
leisurely, dinner-party air, and always a welcomed 
guest, because bringing with him the lever of wit 
to raise the sunken spirits of fatigued devotees of 
business and pleasure. He was a grave cold-man- 
nered man; commonly, if you met him on the 
highways, abstracted in thought; and always on 
his road to some cottage of the sick, or to the 
school-house, or some duty at his Church. He 
might have been passed by, forgotten, and civilly 
left to his parochial drudgery, but that the patron's 
eye had been unpleasantly attracted to him. He 
had committed the crying sin of paying more 
respect to souls than to secular greatness, in 
resisting an application made by General Riddes- 
dale to have the commanding area of the chancel- 
arch in the venerable parish Church of the village, 
assigned to his single use, for the site of a large 
commodious pew, to be furnished drawing-room- 
wise — the General having thus purposed his own 
greater exaltation, and. the accommodation of his 
upper servants in the sufficiently distinguished 
square pew already prescriptive to his mansion; 
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for these last were not pleased to be herded with 
the mere menials of the establishment on the floor 
of prayer. The chancel was, indeed, fitted up 
with benches for the poor, and they must all be dis- 
persed to some dark and damp and far-off comers 
— ^but this was nothing to the landed proprietor — 
it was no concern of his that for the construction 
of his pew forty or fifty people would be driven 
from the church for want of room, or by most 
unjust discomfort: of course it was no concern of 
his ; so the claim had been put in, and some gifts 
to the Anther decoration of the edifice tendered 
as a temptation — and, in an hour of unaccountable 
presumption! the curate had made it his concern 
to stand guardian over the rights of the weak, and 
avowed in vestry that no man whosoever, be he 
knight or king, has or can have sufferance to build 
up distinctions for himself in the House of God — or 
there, in the ground common to all, holy to all, with 
his rank and circumstance inconvenience his neigh- 
bour and insult the poor. From that day forth 
the gentleman occupied his Sundays away from 
Church. He had to be * nursing after a week's 
hunting,' or, * to make up arrears of correspond- 
ence,' * to get through the adjourned debate,' or, 
* wished to have a quiet morning with his visitors,' 
or some other plausible alternative was always at 
hand when his daughter's prepared appearance 
told him the hour of worship: and though he did 
not forbid, still he was plainly displeased by the 
Lady Helen's persevering church-going, and more 
by her expressions of pleasure in certain usages 
and principles urged by the curate upon his people. 
It was ' Pusfeyism' that had opposed the appro- 
priation of the pew, therefore the General abhorred 
^Puseyism,' and these revived customs and doc- 
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trines were * Puseyism/ and clearly Mr, Norman 
was a * Puseyite.' The ancient alarm cry of * No 
Popery!' was easily raised against the Daily Prayers 
and the Weekly Eucharist, and Festivals, and Fast- 
ing, and Alms — so, tacitly resigning, and with scorn 
rather than regret, into hands right glad to claim 
it, the whole costly monopoly of the goodness and 
holy deeds of the Church. In a measure, however, 
Mr. Norman was under public protection ; the world 
had received him as an author, and crowned him 
with her wreath; and as every now and then eminent 
eyes were directed towards his position, the Gene- 
ral's own haughty Nemo me impune lacessit would 
have worn equally well on his plain bearings. In 
consequence, probably, of this, the outward seem- 
ings of civility had been at present kept up, and 
the curate and his sister continued to be guests at 
the General's table on the Saints' Days — (according 
to the long kept-up custom of the parish and the 
manor, a custom which it were well to see restored, 
wherever it has fallen into disuse, in the inter- 
course of our squirearchy and clergy.) But it was 
not General Riddesdale's temper to long abide the 
existence of rival authority; and now, fortifying 
himself behind the strength of his Protestantism, 
he had on the very day on which we introduce the 
reader to his house, obtained the presence of the 
long non-resident vicar at his birth-day entertain- 
ment, and he purposed to use the opportunity in 
procuring the removal of the curate. Also, though 
to indulge his daughter's pleaded partiaUty for the 
country, the General had victimized himself with 
an unusually long stay on his estates, it was now 
necessary to be in Town, and he had arranged for 
the immediate departure of his family after cele- 
brating his festival day. He was the more anxious. 
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therefore, to transact this trifling business at once 
out of hand. 

Quite unaware of the new clouds gathering in 
her way, and mentally following that common 
development of first deep religious feehngs, resist- 
ance and warfare — ^the Lady Helen meanwhile had 
scruples as to the return to formerly familiar 
gaiety which she felt unable to solve, and hence 
the visit we have left her awaiting. Much longer 
she waited than the agreed hour, for Mr. Norman 
did not grow more backward to impress the lesson 
that the priest and the poor are, in God's kingdom, 
the nobility on whom the concerns of all others 
must attend. 

At length, when the evening lamps were Ughted, 
briefly announced, and with a briefer salutation, 
the curate appeared in the Lady Helen's cabinet. 
Time had not done all the work of change in his 
person since we saw him last, a boy, with his fair 
hair and his flushed brow making a beautiful 
picture on his sleeping pillow: — another bereaver 
of beauty had joined company with Emil Norman 
— thought, hard, wearing, lonely thought had 
marked wrinkles and an unearthly paleness on 
his countenance, and by the wilder work it had 
been making in his secret heart, the graceful and 
elegant suavity of manner which had charmed all 
beholders, was exchanged for so stem a seriousness 
that it almost appeared harshness. The spiritual 
transitions through which the earnest have passed 
of late have been such as thus to change men. 
He motioned Lady Helen to a seat, while he stood 
to hear the case propounded for his advice. It 
was quickly told: — ^that her father would no longer 
delay the removal to London — that she had pro- 
posed for herself to remain behind at Westray, 
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but the General refused to entertain the wish — 
that if she did so, therefore, it must be in oppo- 
sition to his absolute commands — and, whether 
under these circumstances she should be right in 
following her own conviction of duty, was what she 
wished to understand; her impression was that she 
should, for how could she consistently return to 
that *' world and the things of the world," which 
lay under the condemnation of God and of the 
Church: here her practical path was often difficult, 
but there it would be too involved to be endured — 
she could here do self-denials and give herself to 
holy works, which would in her position thercy 
become totally impossible — ^was not her time now 
come to take up her cross and show that she was 
worthy of her profession, loving neither parent nor 
pleasure better than it? but she was distracted 
with uncertainty, and could form no resolution as 
to her course. 

The clergyman glanced roimd upon the riches and 
carelessness of the apartment where he stood, with 
a sarcastic smile, as if he contrasted the fair-sound- 
ing Theory of the Cross with the absence of the 
semblance of its reality. " Then," said he, " I 
beUeve I understand you rightly. Lady Helen — ^you 
purpose to separate yourself from your father ex- 
cept at the times when he may make his residence 
in the country?" 

" I would willingly escape entirely from town and 
fashionable watering places," repUed the young 
lady. 

"Escape!" said Mr. Norman, "and does that 
appear to you to be the fulfilment of the course 
which was to see you Christ's ^faithftil soldier,' 
'manfully fighting under His banner?' " 

"I do not know — I know nothing — ^but" — and 
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she handed to the clergyman a tract, bearing on 
its title-page the guarantee of the name of * Frede- 
rick W. Faber/ — " I try to learn my duty from any 
sources within my reach ; and while the commands 
of the Bible seem very clear to renounce the world 
without any reserve, such words as these cannot 
be forgotten as soon as they are read." 

Mr. Norman looked at the passage to which her 
finger pointed, already underlined with her pencil. 
The words were — " We are not to ask ourselves 
where our self-denial is to end, when we have done 
enough, when the measure of our sacrifice is full. 
This is the spirit of a slave rather than a son. It is 
never full. There is never self*denial enough ; all 
is self-denial in the school of Christ. We have a 
life in our veins, we have not laid that down yet 
beneath the Cross. The blood of martyrdom would 
not fill the cup. The martyrs themselves are but 
improfitable servants, though they are as Angels in 
our eyes. Why are we clinging to these perishable 
things ? Surely we do not love them. Our home 
is not here. It is very far away ; we are pining for 
it. We are athirst for God. But perchance it may 
be said, this is an unnatural state. We do love 
these things ; we have set our hearts, it cannot be 
concealed — we have set them fondly on earth, and 
the green things and the bright things that are 
upon the earth. It cannot be. You cannot love 
the world nor the world you. The Cross has been 
planted in your hearts. You and the world, you 
and your a^Tections, you and your idols must part 
for ever, part in the blood that flowed where the 
stem Cross went deepest in. You and all your 
dreams must part, O ye of the Christian Circum- 
cision!" 

The severity of the clergyman's countenance 
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relaxed as he read, for surely the mind that could 
appropriate to itself these earnest sentiments had 
advanced farther than he had imagined in right 
ways. But as he drew a chair, and seated him- 
self opposite to Lady Helen, he fixed on her his 
blue, mild eyes with a still grave scrutiny, for he 
was thinking "how hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God/^ 

He listened patiently to the tale of her course 
and of her difficulties, never before so fully opened 
to him: — how his own character had first pene- 
trated her mind, and how eagerly she had received 
his instructions and studied his witness of truth, 
for they had unfolded to her a new world to which 
she knew no other access ; and how she had laboured 
and striven to conform her life to the picture his 
sermons presented, and which she discovered in the 
books he recommended, and the books he wrote, by 
frequent prayers, by the strictest church observances, 
by some austerities, by retirement, by the practice 
of conscientious charity to the poor, and by dedi- 
cation of her time and acquired accompUshments in 
Church ways — how frequently and grievously she 
failed in carrying out her best resolutions, and how 
she was yet compelled by circumstances to mix 
with worldly things and people, and how these dis- 
turbed and irritated her; how frequently she found 
herself betrayed into warm arguments by attempt- 
ing to defend what her acquaintances and her 
father all either laughed at or blamed ; and so she 
missed the peace and satisfaction which religion 
should bestow, becoming also less and less able to 
endure her position of solitariness in the midst 
of such opposed interests. These things may 
appear trifles or fictions to many a reader, but 
here and there a deep heart will respond to their 
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verity ; and the priest, who listened to the simple- 
minded acknowledgment, saw and felt their force. 
But he spoke to Lady Helen long and very seri- 
ously, warning her against a sudden and romantic 
religiousness, reminding her that the time had 
been very short (but a few months) since the 
first glimpses of these truths entered her heart. 
And the Church requires a grounded and gradual 
progress, and imparts Her perfect knowledge and 
great peace alone on this condition. She permits 
no excited movement, takes Her children and sets 
them in the way of Her Sacraments and Com- 
mandments, and bids them go forward simply and 
steadily, neither leaping nor lingering, and desires 
them in these ways to attain a high walk of faith 
before they venture to come out in singularities, 
and witness for Her in distinguished manners, espe- 
cially warning her against getting into verbal con- 
troversies in any way, or with any person, as a 
habit most infallibly destructive to religion and 
temper, and every good thing, and often the source 
of untold misconceptions on the part of those who 
are strangers to the real teaching of the Church, 
through the very zeal and ardour, if not the actual 
unsoundness, of the defenders of Her practices — 
urging, beside these motives, the unbecomingness 
of a controversial spirit in a woman, especially a 
young woman — speaking of the example set by the 
Blessed Virgin and the holiest saints in these things 
— and then showing very plainly and very forcibly 
the far more real life of religion, which consists in 
silent, patient discipline, the denial of self-will, the 
forsaking of s'^cret pleasure, the Uving in extreme 
regularity, and putting away the private pomps of 
riches first, before any change in world-observed 
things is attempted. And he looked round again, 
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and Lady Helen followed his eye to one piece of 
luxury or expensive trifling and another, till she 
felt that her now proposed act of self-denial was 
indeed beginning at the wrong end of a long and 
difficult course. 

Long he talked to her; in his low, calm, un- 
accented tone, pouring out volumes of priceless 
words — priceless their auditor soon came to see 
them to have been, and to wish that she could 
have treasured up every echo of them against 
hours of need. 

He spoke of the beauty of the Church, the fasci- 
nation of its ideal character, its poetical attrac- 
tiveness, and the influence of these things on the 
educated mind ; and then the possible unreality of 
that influence — how romance is not religion, though 
it may lead in its ways, and poetry is not piety, 
though it may feed its flame. He cautioned, too, 
concerning that zeal of laborious observances 
which, alas, must be feared to be the offering of 
false fire upon God's altar, as carrying with it no 
heart service; whereas the brilliancy of works 
should be the outshining of the fervour of the 
flames of love. And then he spoke of her father, 
and sacred filial duties, the bond to which the 
Church scarcely under any circumstances consents 
to dissolve. He talked to her of the intensity of 
the pang inflicted upon the parent by the unkind- 
ness of the child ; and the impossibility that, with 
his views, her father could feel the course she pro- 
posed in any other way than as a deep unkindness 
and wrong; how that father was aged now, and 
had lost all the loves of this world except herself, 
and she by-and-by might come to be bereaved in 
her turn of the associations of her youth, and the 
friends who had clustered roimd her bright days, 
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and then she might remember him and his grey 
hairs gone down to the grave in sorrow, — ^how no 
self-sacrifice and no loss of the most desired things 
on the part of children can be too costly a gift to 
bestow in acknowledgment of that devotion with 
which a parent's best years have been given so 
miselfishly and uncomplainingly to labours for 
their future advantage. Then he entered into the 
particulars of the town life from which she was 
shrinking, supposed its minutest difficulties, and 
showed their ready remedy. A ball or an opera, 
or a vainest party, attended in conformity with 
filial obedience, would become an occasion of more 
real benefit than a self-imposed task of much ap- 
parent piety. If she feared the mental and spiri- 
tual effect of the scenes of vanity into which she 
must cheerfully sufier herself to be taken, were 
there not many possible times of being alone to be 
seized, even in the midst of a London season, and 
by its most incessantly occupied people, if indeed 
such moments were sought with the true feeling 
of the need which every one has of them in order 
to strengthen and collect themselves? And she 
might carry out in many ways the suggestions 
already made as to regularity of life and personal, 
small but continual, sacrifices — sacrifices of taste 
at the table, which no curious eye could note — of 
superabundant sleep, which none should know of 
but the holy, watching angels-^of ease in sitting 
or lying, understood by none but the own body 
denied its desired luxuries — sacrifices of pleasant 
books, of the gaze at attractive objects, of the 
utterance of witticisms and vivacious words which 
would bring a Httle applause ; — unnumbered might 
be the self-denials of every day, far more really 
hard and more really beneficial than the total with- 
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drawal from that position in which it had pleased 
God to place her under the command of her 
parent. He advised her to leave behind at West- 
ray the many books among which he feared she 
had been rambling in search of theological doc- 
trines, and to let one single precious book be the 
ground of her study and devotion while in the 
midst of the distractions of London : he referred 
to S Thomas & Kempis* Imitation, which, if she 
made her own by meditation and prayer, she would 
need no literary novelties to assist her in con- 
forming her life to the will of the Chiurch, whose 
all-including law is, that her children should be 
*like Christ,' Her Lord and Pattern. Of this best 
of uninspired books he promised to send her his 
own copy, and then Mr. Norman rose to go ; and 
Lady Helen knelt on the ground before him to 
receive his blessing, and he departed. 

Scarcely had the outer doors closed upon the 
curate, when General Hiddesdale entered his 
daughter's room. He looked displeased, and ex- 
claimed — 

"Alone — Helen! — I thought Mr. Norman was 
here." 

" He has been here, papa," replied Lady Helen. 

"So I was informed, when I inquired of your 
maid the reason of your not appearing in the 
drawing-room." 

For the first time Lady Helen looked towards 
her silent time-piece, and then put her hand to her 
girdle ; but her watch was not there. Her father, 
however, speedily supplied her deficient knowledge. 

" The hour," he said, opening his repeater, " is 
ten minutes past nine." 

" I had no idea, papa, of the lateness of the 
evening," 
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" Probably not. Neither, perhaps, had you any 
idea that you were making use of the blessing of a 
parting interview, which I can inform you is the 
fact, as Mr. Norman will vacate his curacy within 
a week." 

She looked up, but she asked no explanation, 
and the General continued in a loud tone — 

' " I request. Lady Helen, that in future when you 
find yoiurself in need of spiritual guidance you wiU 
have recourse to the judicious and sober-minded 
vicar of the parish, and not to his Popery-possessed 
curates." 

" But Mr. Thynne, papa," began Lady Helen — 

^^ Is the spiritual head of this parish," said the 
General, " and a man of family and respectabHity, 
and therefore in every view a proper person to be 
consulted by my daughter when she finds herself 
in any difficulty referable to his profession." 

Helen said no more. She had been going to 
lurge that the vicar only appeared in his parish for 
a few Sundays in the year, and that while resident 
he was occupied too entirely with social and con- 
vivial visits to be consulted on the spiritual con- 
cerns of his people ; but she felt that her teacher 
would have said silence was now her wiser course. 
So drawing on her embroidered gloves, and taking 
up her perfumed handkerchief, she laid her hand 
on her father's arm and accompanied him to the 
drawing-room, where presently displeasure and 
irritation were smoothed away from the still hand- 
some brow of the veteran soldier, when he saw his 
sometimes wayward child shining and smiling in 
the midst of his delighted guests. We do not say 
that an amiable paternal vanity was ciLl the gentle 
influence contributing to this happy result. Our 
observations of human nature would lead us to 
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more than a suspicion, that the little agreeable 
revenge perpetrated upon the misunderstood and 
unoffending curate took its large share in restoring 
the equanimity of General Riddesdale's counte- 
nance. 

And then came the hour of retirement — of sleep 
to those for whom it was destined; and Lady 
Helen gladly sought her room, to recollect and to 
consider. She felt that she could have no spectator 
of her hour of reflection that night, so she dis- 
missed her maid, and seated herself beside the table 
covered with a snowy damask, on which was dis- 
played a massive looking-glass and chased silver 
dressing service, with two tall wax tapers, to 
perform the duties of a toilet, which she first 
determined should be a very speedy and unarduous 
one. But toilet and resolution and all were for- 
gotten, as a small, sealed packet caught her eye, 
laid upon her jewel-box, and addressed in Mr. 
Norman's handwriting. It was the promised copy 
of a Kempis — a French edition — the Imitation de 
Jesus Christy and beautifully illustrated with the 
designs of Pugin and Overbeck. A short note, 
from Miss Norman, accompanied the book ; it ran 
thus : — 

" Dear Lady Helen, 

" Our interview this afternoon was so very brief that 
I believe I did not hear from you that you were so 
speedily leaving Westray. I am sure I need not beg 
you to believe that my ardent wishes for your happiness 
and welfexe always follow you. We shall miss you here, 
both as to labour and the light of your countenance — 
yet those who dwell under the heavens of the same 
Church have hardly a right to talk of separation and 
adieus, because a little space is to be interposed between 
their bodily presence— if t/ou ever miss us, dear friend, 
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remember how ready is our continual intercourse in the 
Communion of Saints. I feel that my brother has said 
all, and infinitely more and better than I could have 
said, as to your present position; — ^read — and more 
than read — make a part of your daily mind — ^the little 
book he has sent you, and by experience I can assure 
you that it will become like the Blessed Words of Him 
whose Spirit it portrays — ' a light to your feet, and a 
lantern to your path.' 

" Very truly and affectionately I am yours, 

" Uksula Nokman." 

Within this was enclosed the following from the 
Curate : — 

" I pray that this book may be a great blessing to 
you, as it assuredly will be if you use it in conformity 
with the design of its holy writer, as the foundation of 
spiritual meditation. And once more, as I have done 
before, most earnestly I would impress upon you the 
principle of Religious Reserve. Nothing so soon or so 
sadly spoils individual religion as suffering it to undergo 
a close examination from external people. The breath 
is left upon the jewel, the tarnish on the precious metal, 
and perhaps only by much labour, perhaps never, will it 
be able to be restored to its first brightness. I imagine 
you do not yourself much feel a need of such caution as 
this, but indeed I foresee it for you. You would, I have 
no doubt, feel shocked and disgusted by that lowest kind 
of exposure of sacred things, which belongs to the class 
who discuss the most sacred, and solemn, and inward 
things, as they might give the on dit of their circle on a 
question of fashion or of trade — ^but you must not make 
sure that because your mind has no sympathy with 
this, I may so call it, religious vulgarity, you are there- 
fore in no danger of the mental habit from which it 
primarily springs. Your very desire for sympathy will 
betray you into the error — ^while your experience and 
delight in the course you have chosen wiU too readily 
give rise in your mind to wonder that all do not see 
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with you and feel with you, and I am a&aid you will 
lose by needless words. Be very careful not to fall into 
the fault condemnedby your fiivourite author, Mr. Faber, 
than whom you could not have, in a writer of our dajm, 
a purer or a more valuable guide — ^where he says — 'We 
think holy thoughts ; and then unhallow them by tell- 
ing them to others, that they may see how great our 
thoughts are. We watch and fast, and are fain our 
faces should grow pale, that men may see how austere 
our watching and our fasting are ' — ^but oh, above all 
things, when you find yourself beginning to enter into 
controversy, or even into conversation, on the serious 
subjects of the Church, consider your companions — 
whether they are those who will receive or who will 
scorn these things, and if the latter, whether, at the time 
and imder the circimistances, it does appear absolutely 
your duty to impose upon them the responsibiHty of 
knowledge which you are sure is awful truth, and which 
they will, as far as you can judge, reject, and yet have 
to answer for, because it has been set before them. 
Study our Blessed Lord's character in this view, and 
conform to His practice. I need scarcely repeat my 
earnest advice to you with regard to your father. Your 
duty to him once neglected, it will lie as an incubus on 
your soul for life — sins may be repented, false steps may 
be retraced ; but undutiftdness to a parent can never, 
never be retrieved — ^for we see our error, but the 
wronged one is gone, and we are left alone in vain 
mourning. May The WonderM One guide you with 
His Eye, and ever give you peace, is the prayer of, 
" Lady Helen, 

" Your faithful Servant, 

"E.N." 

These two notes were read and re-read, and the 
book looked through from end to end, and then all 
were placed within the jewel-box, and the night 
was far advanced, but no sleep was even then to 
visit the eyelids of Lady Helen Riddesdale — she sat 
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musing on an already eventful life, and picturing 
out plans for future days, until the daylight of the 
morning brought her much marvelling maid to 
prepare her for her appearance at the breakfast 
table. 

A single word more of Mr. Norman in the his- 
tories of the evening we have detailed. Scarcely 
had he despatched the above note with his packet 
to Lady Helen (by the same boy for whose pur- 
chase he bargained with the beggar-woman, years 
before), when one of the grooms of Westray pre- 
sented at his door an envelope, containing these 
billets — delivered from General RiddesdaJe's own 
hand, at the door of his private drawing-room, late 
in the evening — 

" My dear Sir, 

" It seems that some little Tractarian innovations of 
yours have given sad offence to some of the parishioners. 
You know I regard all these questions in a much broader 
Hght than many of my brethren. I trust my feelings 
will never contract into sectarianism, and, if you are 
inclined to put on your surpHce and read prayers in the 
chm-ch morning and evening, in preference to doing 
that duty in yom* own study, I am sm-e my objections 
would only He on the ground of your own health and 
comfort. As to the pew affair, I really don't understand 
it ; nor, I suppose, is it very important that it should 
sujffer either a cgiu't-martial or an ecclesiastical commis- 
sion — ^however, I am siure with all these oppositions 
about you (mere nothings, though they may be, indivi- 
dually), you cannot be comfortably situated, and that 
my personal esteem for you would lead me to wish you 
always to be. I have just passed through Berkslure, 
where I found my brother overwhelmed with duty, his 
cm-ate having been ordered to a sea-place for his health, 
and he therefore left alone— and though I had no idea 
then of your discomforts, I half promised him to do duty 
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here for a few weeks, if you would kindly go and assist 
him. I have written to confirm the arrangement, sub- 
ject to your own approval, and if the duty should suit 
you, I have not the least doubt my brother wiU be 
thankfiil to retain your services as his curate, if your 
continuance here should really appear undesirable to 
you. I imagine there would be no end to be answered 
by my seeing you at the present time. I am almost 
immediately starting, with two of my nieces, for the 
Rhine, and will get a friend to see to the parish, if you 
leave, imtil ftirther arrangements are made — ^if any dif- 
ficulty arises, we can commimicate by letter, through 
my bankers, as usual, where you will find a cheque at 
your service, I need not say with the sincerest best 
wishes of, 

" My dear Sir, 
" Yours ever truly and obliged, 

"Edwakd Lincoln Thtnne. 

*' Westray, 8 p.m. 

"To the Rev. E. Norman." 



"Sir, 

" Mr. Thynne requests me to enclose a note, which, 
permit me to accompany with the information that / 
moved for your removal — on the public grounds of 
desiring the Protestant harmony and regulation of this 
parish, and also on the private grounds of not wishing 
to have my own family disturbed and perverted by the 
influence of your Puseyite follies. 

" I have the honour to be, Sir, 

" Your obedient humble servant, 

"Andkew Riddesdale. 



"Westray, 10 p.m. 

"To the Rev. E. Norman." 



Little was the last writer thinking in his pride 
that the very principles he now reviled, and the 
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very person he insulted were to be those, and 
those only, to afford peace to his dying bed when 
its day should come. 

The curate read these communications, and the 
blood mounted involuntarily to his pale face. He 
sat in his study among his books, hardly discernible, 
at first, by the glimmer of the single candle burn- 
ing beside the venerable folio with which he had 
been occupied. The window by his side was open 
upon the moonless summer night, but the red flush 
poured from cheek to brow, and the young man 
rose as if to go, as he would have done in youth, 
and in later days under different influences to those 
he acknowledged now, to seek reparation of the 
insult and injury — ^he arose, like Sampson, to go 
forth as at other times, but like the strong man's 
strength, the motives of his youth were departed 
from him — ruyw his sworn vocation was to suffer, 
and to suffer silently — he could almost have wished 
that the prohibition to revenge wrong had carried 
with it an annihilation of manhood to render it 
a more possible law ; but another instant, and the 
brilliant lamps of a suddenly passing carriage, 
bearing some of the guests from the park, had 
thrown across the obscure room a bright Rem- 
brandt-like ray, falling first in its momentary light- 
ning upon the bowed head of the troubled student 
himself, and then, as suddenly, on the open page 
of an illuminated book, drawing his eye to it. It 
was that beautiful Oxford Prayer Book, left by his 
mother on his table in his chamber the night 
before he entered the University. It was open, 
and he drew it towards him ; it was open at the 
page where there was the often-read note in the 
margin, in the small elegant hand-writing of its 
giver, " For consider Him Who endured such 
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contradiction of sinners against Himself, lest ye 
be wearied and faint in your minds/' and iiie 
text to which this note was appended was a 
page in the 'Ordering of Priests/ where it was 
said, — 

"We exhort you in the name of oiu" Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ye have in remembrance into how high a 
dignity, and to how weighty an Office and Charge ye 
are called : that is to say, to be Messengers, Watchmen, 
and Stewards of the Lord ; to teach and to premonish, 
to feed and provide for the Lord's family ; to seek for 
Christ's sheep that are dispersed abroad, and for His 
children who are in the midst of this naughty world, 
that they may be saved through Christ for ever. 

"And see that you never cease your labour, your 
care and diligence, imtil you have done all that lieth 
in you according to your bounden duty, to bring 
all such as are or shall be committed to your charge, 
unto the agreement in the faith and knowledge of God, 
and to ripeness and perfectness of age in Christ." 

In the fulfilment of the clearest duties of his 
office this present wrong had been incurred, there- 
fore, came in a good hour the admonition, " Con- 
sider Him Who endured such contradiction of 
sinners against Himself, lest ye be wearied and 
faint in yoiur minds," and it was calmness and 
strength to him. The Chiurch has abundant peace 
for Her children while they walk in the path of 
Her commandments. Her consolations fail when 
by vanity, or obliquity, or self-will, they, though 
but for a moment, tm^n to prove their devotion, 
(however earnest and well-intentioned) in walks 
of their voluntary feelings; for She is a great 
Queen, and officious service is as contrary to the 
manner of Her court as are disobedience and 
unrule. 
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In a few days the saloons at Westray were silent 
and tenantless, save by a solitary servant here and 
there dispersed^ and Mr» Norman was fixed, for a 
time, in a new home, and wider sphere of labour, 
in the old town of Berkshire, where he had spent 
his early boyhood. 
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CHAPTER III. 



%fit JLatip of tfie ^anDt=^DU0e— 'Cfie 
Curate of tge WHllaqt, 



^Poor sons of earth/ said the pitpng Spirit, 
* Dearly ye pay for your primal fall ; 
Some flow'rets of Eden still ye inherit, 
But the trail of the seipent is over them all.' " 

Lalla Rookh, 

** Sempre il mal non vien per nuocere,*' 



TT7E must invert the order of our chronology, 
^^ and go backwards instead of forwards to 
gather up a few facts. Brought up to her fifteenth 
year amidst the luxuries of the slaveries, the gran- 
deur and the glare of East Indian life, Helen Rid- 
desdale will not be regarded as an extreme type of 
that pious susceptibility which those who call 
God's Wisdom * folly,* have decided to be Its most 
profitable, because the most plastic, material. We 
will, therefore, en passant, relate her course and 
its causes, as she travelled towards that home 
which she was finally to possess in the Catholic 
Church. 

Many years before the time whence our history 
commences, two brothers of a Scottish family of 
high rank, drew their commissions, received the 
congratulations of their friends, and departed with 

L 
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their regiment to join the British troops under the 
Duke of York in the Netherlands. France was 
at that moment suffering Robespierre and La 
Vendee ; Napoleon's career had yet to be made — 
so the brothers were of that generation, who stood 
on one of Time's greatest boundary lines — to whom 
it was given to watch the vibration of one of those, 
in the splendid words of Villemain, '^immenses 
pendules de Tetemite qui battent les siecles comme 
les notres battent les secondes ! " 

These brothers were Andrew and Baliol Riddes- 
dale. They remained only for a short time in 
the same regiment; Baliol, who was but a boy, 
being considerably the junior of his brother, join- 
ing General O'Hara in the Peninsula; while the 
East Indies became eventually the destination of 
Andrew. 

Well-earned promotion and a handsome face 
had in after years won for Baliol a Spanish lady's 
love and hand. How felicitous an event this 
might be, we may possibly understand in the 
sequel of our history; at present, we follow An- 
drew Riddesdale to the coiurt and camp of India, 
where the star of his ascendant blazed brilliantly 
and long. 

He was, as we have said, a choleric and haughty 
man — the fear of the barrack and the terror of 
the field-day was he through every gradation of 
his military rank, from aide-de-camp to general. 
But, withal, a brave man in war, and a gallant man 
in the ball-room, and a gay one at the mess, he 
was as universally courted as dreaded ; and the 
tokens of favom* bestowed on him by those keenest 
judges of human character — the brothers (be they 
named with the reverence of the great) Lord Wel- 
lesley and Lord Wellington — were such as to 
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leave no doubt of his talent and high qualifica- 
tions. 

Not till he had advanced to the matiurity of 
years and the maximum of his profession, did 
Andrew Riddesdale seek for himself the quiet 
solaces of domestic life, A young and high-bom 
ward of the then Governor-General — the beauty, 
the brilliant, and the millionnaire of the Indian 
metropolitan court, was at last his ambitious, but 
as the event proved, not too confident choice. 
The guerdon of the soldier's perils has long ages 
ago been fixed at this proud rate — possibly the 
gallantry of his gay attire, as well as the imposing 
circumstances with which he surrounds himself 
may also have something to do with the phenome- 
non of the unresisting hearts he wins ; at least, in 
the present case, thq conquest was made from the 
midst of many suitors, and the marriage ceremony 
had been solemnized before any one whom it 
might concern, discovered that the General was 
so old and the lady so young. The feted bride 
settled down with wonderful ease into the wifely 
woman ; and the years that ensued while she gave 
herself to be a minister of love and of good works 
to the worn soul of the veteran soldier, were such 
years as are stored up by the hands of unseen 
ones — precious balsams — ^to lend their fragrance 
to the future tomb. The one child of this lovely 
lady — the Helen Riddesdale whom we know — was 
reared in the midst of the hot sunshine and the 
fierce impetuosity of that bewitching but death- 
dealing zone. 

It was not to be hoped that she should grow up 
faultless, for the helps of the Church in that half- 
heathen land are neither frequent nor powerful; 
and withywl them the strength of the Baptised can 

l2 
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in no case, so far as is revealed to us, persevere 
perfectly and unto the end. Beside this, there 
had to be combatted with the mother's utmost 
care, and then with necessarily imperfect success, 
the unwise irregularities to which the General's 
peculiar disposition led in his treatment of his 
child. Alternate indulgence, far beyond the limit of 
discretion, and harshness, not intended such to her, 
but inspired by external things, and imparting its 
unhappy influence as she grew beyond the age of 
early childhood, in a temper of waywardness and 
instability. And added to this wildness, there was 
a deep and restless fund of sentiment, whigh often 
made the anxious mother tremble for the young 
one's future happiness — she could not see how 
angels were guiding the wavering steps towards 
the place of only secure refuge of the mind against 
itself; therefore, though she prayed to God for 
His protection for the child, she bIbo feared. 

It was a strange thing to educate a girl of rank 
in India — so many thought it — so Lady Riddesdale 
felt it — but on this point for fifteen years the 
General remained inexorable. He could not be 
left widowed and childless for a period of years ; 
neither would he hear of retiring from his ofl&ces 
and returning finally to his native country. The 
excitements and the habits of Calcutta life seemed 
to have become indispensable to him; he did not 
see — for she would have him see nothing that 
might afflict him — the yearning longing after home 
which had entered into the heart of his young 
wife — and so, once evaded, the suggestion was 
withdrawn on her part, and they continued in 
India. But as years went on, Lady Riddesdale 
found that her own buoyant constitution was fast 
failing under the long pressure of climate and 
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care, and then she began to contemplate with real 
alarm the possibility of her leaving her daughter 
alone on the dangerous precipice of womanly life 
— with no counsellor but an advanced and overfond 
father, in the midst of Eastern and military society. 
She had begim to urge this view upon the General, 
but without effect, when on a sudden the help of a 
fearful auxiliary was lent to her gentle prayers. 
The weakness, or at least the yieldingness, of man 
in affliction is as proverbial as his bravery in joy ; 
and when the Pestilence came and laid its hand, 
as we have elsewhere related, on the fair object of 
the mutual solicitude of the parents, General 
Riddesdale vowed a fervent and impassioned vow 
to conform to the coiurse which he owed to his 
wife and child, if the latter might indeed be 
spared. It was accepted. And presently it was 
called to be renewed from the bitter intensity of 
a breaking heart on the bier and on the grave 
of that angel wife. Nevertheless, Sempre il mal non 
men per nuocere: [Evil comes not always to injure.] 
On the part of the bereaved the first burst of grief 
was consuming, but when a while had passed, and 
wilder mourning had settled into a hallowed wor- 
ship, that inscrutable influence which the will of 
the dead sometimes seems to exercise over the 
living operated to the fulfilment of the desires of 
the departed one — as being a tenderer homage 
than the keeping watch by her silent ashes. The 
mother was reverently left to her rest. Vast 
estates and less authorized possessions were con- 
verted into portable property, offices of high trust 
and passing splendoiurs indigenous to, while exist- 
ing only in, that Eastern life, were all resigned, 
and General Riddesdale, with the young Helen, set 
sail for Europe^ 
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England, the dreamland of the Anglo-Indian 
gu-l's heart, was reached at length — the Thames — 
Gravesend — London — and a new world opened no 
less upon the grey-haired man than upon the 
expectant child. Steam-machinery and Whig 
Reforms had even then vastly changed the face of 
the old country. But one glance of the mind 
suffices for all these details — we pass on to the 
time when, after many months spent in Paris under 
the hands of professeurs and governesses, acquir- 
ing talents, which the English upper classes have 
decided are not to be so faultlessly imparted in 
their own island, — and a short sojourn in the 
Austrian capital, perfecting her education in music 
particularly, — and a journey through Germany for 
the physical benefit of peculiar modifications of 
the elements of air and water — throughout which 
the General accompanied her, with the double 
object of being his daughter's immediate guardian, 
and himself escaping the irksome thraldom of Eng- 
lish habits — we pass on to the time when Lady 
Helen made her serious entree upon long-antici- 
pated « life." 

Long anticipated — for even her mother had 
taught her to look upon its perspective with a 
proud satisfaction, and her surviving parent had 
ever spoken of the time when she should accom- 
pany him into the gay and occupied scenes, the 
resorts of their rank, as a period of complete feli- 
city for them both. A distinguished novelist puts 
in the mouth of a heroine : 

" Have you ever been conscious, while listening to a 
beautiful piece of music, of a deep necessity, an inde- 
scribable longing, to find in your own life a harmony 
like that which you perceived in the tune ? — ^if so, you 
have then an idea of the suffering and the release of my 
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soul. I was yet a little child when, for the first time, I 
was seized by this longing, without at that time compre- 
hending it. There was a little concert in the house of 
my parents: the harp, piano, horn, and clarionette, 
were played by four distinguished artists. In one part 
of the symphony the instruments united in an inde- 
scribably sweet and joyous melody, in the feeHng of 
which my childish soul was seized upon by a strong 
delight, and at the same time by a deep melancholy. 
It seemed to me as if I had then an understanding of 
heaven, and I burst into tears. Ah ! the meaning of 
these I have learned since then. Many such, and many 
far more painM, tears of longing, have fallen upon the 
dark web of my life." . ..." In the meantime, 
a spirit was developed within me : which ftdl of living 
energy woke to the sense of its nonentity — to a sense 
of the enslaving contradictions in which it moved, and 
to the most vehement desire to free itself from them. 
As yet, I did not understand what I was to do with my 
restless spirit. By contemplation, however, of noble 
works of art, it appeared to me frequently that the 
enigma of my inner self became clear to me. When I 
observed the antique vestal, so calm, so assured, and 
yet so gentle — ^when I saw how she stood, self-possessed, 
firm, and serene — I had a foretaste of the life which I 
needed, and sought after both outwardly and inwardly, 
and I wept tears of melancholy longing." 

This indescribable desire, this consciousness of 
a soul bom for better things, had agitated the 
being of Helen. We solemnly believe that such a 
consciousness arises at one time or another, once 
at least, in every baptized person. It may be 
never recognised for want of self-watchfiilness, it 
may be neglected and never known, it may be 
crushed by the stress of circumstances, it may be 
(alas ! how often is) insulted and withdraw itself; 
but once, we believe, once, at least, every one on 
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whose brow the pure rain of the regenerating 
sacrament has fallen, becomes inwardly persuaded 
of the higher destiny to which that hallowing in- 
voked his human nature. It may he, in these evil 
times, amidst so much surrounding worldliness, 
which never thinks a thought of God and the Holy 
Angels^ nor associates the unexplained longings of 
the heart with a necessity for Heaven ; it may he hut 
once! — ^how awful then the need that that one 
moment, come when it may, be seized as the hour 
of Salvation. Helen entered into the world, and 
sought for this — she knew not what — in every 
ignis fatuus flitting and fleeting there. She had 
looked forward to this period as the certain bourne 
of satisfaction — it had been so represented to her 
— and when she passed from one scene of gaiety to 
another, and from one circle of adulation and amuse- 
ment to another, and still perceived her heart to be 
cold and vacant, it appeared to her that the defect 
must lie in herself, and not in the sources of her 
search. Nothing, in her father's opinion, was too 
good, or too splendid, or too costly for the well- 
prepared heiress of his vast wealth. He was not 
one to value gold for its colour, or his bonds in 
stock for the amount of riches which could be cast 
up from their figures. Riches are a snare and a 
bar against the kingdom of Heaven in various 
ways; it is not the passion of all to hoard; our 
present character was an exemplification of quite 
a different phasis of their temptations. Money he 
esteemed as the representative — ^the embodiment 
of Power; as the engine that could command 
talent, and homage, and luxm'y; and to obtain 
these for himself and for his child, his expenditure 
was ever of the freest; nothing did she lack of 
magnificent attire to enshrine her fair person, or 
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distinguished occasions to win the award of its 
natural applause, or abundance of fashionable 
friendship, or professions which would have soli- 
cited a deeper meaning. But with all, and in all, 
and under all, the same yearning, longing desire of 
something better than these was in the heart of 
the woman, as had been in the mind of the child 
and the school-girl. Then came the time when the 
enigma was to interpret itself. Having speedily 
become dissatisfied with several successive country 
residences, tried, and found wanting in one indi- 
spensable requisite or another, and in turn sold, 
or let, or shut up. General Riddesdale and his 
daughter, now arrived at woman's years, weary 
with the overwrought excitements of the just con- 
cluded season, came one autumn to Westray, and 
were enraptured with its scenery and conveniences, 
and settled themselves there for a few weeks' rest. 
It was a glorious and a goodly place. Anciently 
the mansion had been a Religious House, and, 
with its surrounding demesne, was well known as 
one of the finest specimens of that taste for the 
picturesque and the beautiful for which the church- 
men of the middle ages have a proverbial fame. 
The grey walls, now mostly ivy-covered, rose 
amidst wide woodlands of perennial greenness, 
penetrated by turfy roads, over which the car- 
riage-wheel or the horse-hoof passed soundlessly, 
and cooled to the very foot of the sloping ter- 
race-crowned lawn before the house by the broad 
stream of one of our fairest rivers. Besides this, 
it was a country of splendid sport. The game had 
been long and carefully preserved — ^a great desi- 
deratum in the eyes of an exclusive like the 
General — and the estates were well tenanted. 
The place was to be sold as it stood — ^furnished 
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on a princely scale, and in the perfection of order. 
The deeds of purchase were signed, and the new 
owners of Westray became at once its inhabitants. 

The parish where this noble estate was situated 
was blessed with a Churchman ! for its curate, its 
only resident clergyman. In the quiet of the 
country, at that plain venerable village church, 
by the words of the grave and earnest-voiced 
priest officiating there, religion assumed a different 
aspect to what it had ever worn in the eyes of 
Lady Helen, and the Church became something 
more than the English Establishment, which it was 
respectable to speak of with respect, something 
more than an undefined hereditary prejudice — the 
Sacraments and paternity of the Church were dis- 
covered to be that unknown good which could 
satisfy the heart, and fill its vacancy. 

Preachers she had heard before — numerous and 
highly reputed ones. The false sublimity and 
pathos, the licentious religionism, with the occa- 
sional thunders of commination of evangelical 
pulpits, were familiar to her ears ; the elegant 
ingenuity and the deluding mysticism of the ab- 
struse and absiu*d theology of the * orthodox,' or, 
in other words, the High-and-Dry Church school 
were equally well-known to her; but (and this single 
mind is but the type of a great class) these had for 
the most part died away in fruitless echoes. Vain 
generalities concerning awful truths sometimes 
harden, sometimes stultify the soul. The preach- 
ings of original sin and universal human depravity 
— things bad enough, and true enough, and fearful 
enough, but which, as commonly treated by these 
orders of orators, suffer the sinner to escape 
amidst his excuses, or to cower untouched un- 
der his delusions, — ^had left her soul unhelped. 
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Is it not the quick instinct looking round, and 
pointing individually to the real soul-devouring, 
worid-devouring, actual sins and errors, that are 
here in contact with us — immorality, oppression, 
covetousness, self-will, vanity — is it not the com- 
bating these present and visible demons, and 
challenging them to an exorcism, not the ever 
droning on, or firing at random over old, extinct, 
or invisible, or distant, and therefore not-to-be- 
offended, wicked spirits — which must win the great 
ingatherings of the latter days, and which does 
ever call irresistibly the true and the earnest ? This 
was the character of the instruction by sermons 
under which Lady Helen had now come, and her 
mind opened to its power. 

And besides these there were other circum- 
stances — concurrences of grace, which in after 
days she loved to recount to herself, though to 
another eye they might appear as mere facts, 
without any specialty or providence in them. 
What followed we know. 

" Thou hast created us for Thyself," says S Au- 
gustine, as quoted by S Ignatius in the Spiritual 
Exercises, " and our hearts will ever be restless till 
they repose in Thee." 

The curate of that favoured parish was Emil 
Norman. His inward history, too, had been an 
eventful one. He had gone up to Oxford at the 
time when the university first began to be agitated 
with the Hampden question, — a time when the 
slumber was breaking from many a brow, long 
adamant to the touch of events, or the sweeping 
breath of public influences. Strong instinctive 
feeling had risen up with a vast voice as to the 
heterodoxy of certain tendencies, exhibited by the 
teaching of a certain class within the precincts 
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of ever-faithful Oxford. The atrociousness of a 
Regius Professor of Divinity in that venerable 
university so broadly declaring himself a disciple 
of popular liberalism, as Dr. Hampden had done in 
calling both the Creed and the Articles of the 
Church "mere human speculations, the relics of 
a false and exploded philosophy," had roused the 
very gentlest to unwonted action. The great 
struggle had begun in earnest — in earnest on 
both sides — ^which continues now, and but waxing 
warmer ; Heaven knows where it will end ! A while 
after, and the tactics of the Evangelical school 
were sorely at fault in the preservation of their 
consistency. They who had so recently formally 
upheld open and explicit Rationalism and Lati- 
tudinarianism ; they who had put forth schemes 
of Church Reform and vehement effusions of a 
charitable desire for conforming the Church as 
closely as possible to the wishes and the scruples 
of heresy — especially in the Liturgical expressions 
of the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration and 
the use of the Athanasian Creed — these persons 
were suddenly seized with an epidemic of * ortho- 
doxy,' so virulent and so violent that their cham- 
pionship became no less than terrific. It seemed 
that they must have received from some Ge- 
nevan or American brethren private advices of 
light as to the true meaning of the Tracts for 
the Times, or a commentary from the head-quar- 
ters literary of their persuasion on the foiu*th 
volume of Fronde's Remains — so extraordinary and 
energetic became their current use of terms ex- 
pressive of devotion to the English Church exactly 
in its then condition, and in no other possible 
shape, without Reform rather than with Restora- 
tion. Their fidelity to the Articles, so recently all 
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but repudiated, having found out that they were 
the Protestant part of the Prayer-book — their ad- 
hesion to 'sound doctrine* and the 'ancient faith/ 
so lately treated as quite unimportant affairs, and 
so grievously little known, so seldom 'endured* 
among them. But it is not our business here to 
trace out the traditions of Hampdenism, or affiliate 
feeling with unhappy sections of parties. We only 
refer to these things as coincident with the influ- 
ence of other doctrines, important to the colour 
of our history. 

Evangelicism had come long ago to walk abroad 
in her silver slippers. The mitre was the looked- 
for right of evangelical preachers. The titled and 
the noble distinguished the pleasing sect. But 
multitude and opulence and rank are not always 
" heaven's letters'* to bodies of Christian men. 
The pomp of nationality had become its own, 
and haughty worldliness had next possessed its 
temper. Already tens of thousands had begun to 
see and feel the force of these facts ; it was time 
that ancient things should be remembered; and 
then came the days when silently but strongly 
began the wrestling, doctrine to doctrine, prin- 
ciple to principle; after that, and the pen of 
* Puseyism ' was found more than a match for the 
patronage of Evangelicism ; after that, and in the 
words of a brilliant writer, caring not a whit for 
either side, except as the spectator cares for the 
bravest gladiator, "the British Critic, in many a 
pungent and powerful paper, impaled the writhing 
correspondents of the Christian Observer;" and dis- 
passionate men confessed that courage and Catho- 
lic manhood were more winning to the heart than 
the solicitous pretexts and nice resources of a 
theology whose only eminence was its wealth in 
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preferment, and whose antiquity was coeval with 
ignorance, sensuality, and irreligion. 

But the tumultuous turbulencies of religious 
controversy entered far more rarely than the 
world might imagine into those quiet rooms of 
Oriel. There men learned a silence, a self-sub- 
duing, and an unworldliness — there they held com- 
munion with high spirits, the living and the dead 
— there they girded themselves with knowledge 
and zeal and spiritual-mindedness, ready for con- 
flicts yet to come. 

We have seen Mr. Norman in his first curacy — 
a charge committed to him by the courteous 
clergyman who had given him his initiative intro- 
ductions in Oxford. We have seen him almost 
violently ejected from that position, and we follow 
him back to the town of his early life, where he 
took his place as curate to the elder brother of his 
late vicar, and his own former parish pastor. 

His parents had been long dead. It had been 
their prayer that they might see the opening pro- 
mise of his course ; and when fame began to be 
busy with him, they were ' drawn into the inner 
world by the quiet hand of death.' The star that 
beamed on his renown looked down upon their 
grave. Blessed are they who may mark the rapid 
stations of the splendid path of one — their pride — 
until, weary with homage, he descends to dwell 
again amongst them, and fold his rich mantle by 
their side to sleep ; but rather blessed are they 
who see the culminating greatness of their be- 
loved one, and see no more, but themselves sleep 
securely. Emil came to the grave of his parents, 
and often (even as they had prayed) his footsteps 
were heard passing beside, above, over their heads; 
and many of life's best moments of strength and 
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bloom, its bright instants of inspiration, when it 
was granted to him to seize on and to utter the 
supremely pure, the supremely beautiful, from the 
intensity within him — he traced to the grave of 
his parents — ^the intercessions of the invisible ones 
are mighty. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

%fit Warfare of SDatlp ILi&f 



^ On se corrige quelquefois mieux par la vne du mal par 
Pexemple du bien : et il est bon de 8*accoutuiner k profiter du 
mal, puisqu'il est si ordinaire, au lieu que le bien est si 
rare." — Penshs de Pascal, 

^ Dans les premiers moments de sa retraite il avait bien pu 
bomer ses vices k mener une vie innocente, confin^e en une 
solitude exacte et assaisonn^e de pienses lectures; mais il 
n'avait pas tard6, disait-il, k comprendre qu*un ^tat si doux et 
si paisible ne convenait pas k un homme dont la jeunnesse 
s'^tait pass^ dans de tels ^garements. Le scrupule d'expiation 
en vue de I'etemit^, le voeu ardent de la penitence le saisit. 
La raison mod^r^e a beau dire et vouloir mitiger, il y a dans 
les grands coeurs repentants quelque chose qui crie plus haut, 
une conscience qui veut se punir et ne pas ^tre console k si 
pen de frais. — Vie de Ranee par Chttteaubriand* 



T^O Town, for the last few weeks of the season, 
-^ Lady Helen and General Riddesdale joumied. 
London was still in high carnival; gaiety and lustre, 
crowd and dissipation, opened to them on every 
side. The spring had been one of unusual bustle ; 
and the few thousands whose presence gives life, 
and whose migration abandons the metropolis to 
its million of nobodies, remained in their unbroken 
circles shedding attractions and amiabilities over 
the charmed quarters. The house in Spring Gar- 
dens was besieged with welcomes ; and invites for 
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the closing month of fashion assaDed the new 
arrivals like so many perfumed missiles. And the 
temptations of High Class pressed upon the path of 
the Neophyte. 

What these temptations are, perhaps those only 
who have been set, for a while at least, in their 
midst, can at all realize; whether they extend in 
equal force to any extra-metropolitan society, we 
much doubt. An hereditary aristocracy, vast 
wealth and luxury, and unfathomable pride, with 
the negation of a Church, are their latent occa- 
sions, and these indeed may be found in provincial 
dwellings; but the immunity of numbers, and the 
neighbourhood of a court, create new features in 
the illustrious, and deepen those elsewhere deve- 
loped. There is a multitude whose party-custom 
it is to decry the patrician race — to call it a moral 
violence — a fountain of sin — a source of curses 
— these will neither imderstand our meaning nor 
our elucidation: there is a number of vampire 
people of whom high birth is more esteemed than 
canonization, these, entrenched behind their own 
assiduous blindness, will aver that more blessed is 
the noble in his temptations than the mean man in 
his simplicity: — there is a meagre-hearted sect who, 
because their own furniture and accoutrements are 
by no means irreproachable, would wage a war of 
extermination against all that are so, and become 
content only then when they should see everything 
superior to their upstart selves reduced to the level 
possible to their own attainment— these, no doubt, 
will readily pronounce piety and nobility to be 
utterly incongruous: but one who would truly 
comprehend the difficulties of uniting, in the high 
life of present England, of London, religion with 
rank — one who would learn how to pray for those 
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who are ' set in slippery places' — ^let him use his 
entree, if he have one, into one or two of the 
houses of the great — not the nouveaux riches, but 
the chivalrous, ideal, historic class; let him dwell 
for a while in the midst of their silken refinements, 
live and walk and abide in their golden chambers, 
partake of the delicate joys which are indigenous 
there; see, and suflfer to enter into him, the pro- 
priety, the polish, the purity, the perfume of every 
bright saloon, and of every movement and every 
motive there ; — the indescribable grace, the ineffa- 
ble civilization, the exquisite humanity, the charity; 
— ^the absence of noise, of hurry, of astonishment, 
of every infliction of pain, of every confusion. But 
his plainness will recal times when the rich furni- 
ture and the fragrant things, and order, and pro- 
priety, and lowliness of air, were gifts given to the 
House of God, while in the *own house' of the 
Christian man the crucifix was the object most 
costly and conspicuous — he perhaps will disadvan- 
tageously compare these times and those, and 
question for a moment the presence of Christian 
faith in those illuminated and 'ceiled' houses — Let 
him abide longer, and discover the high valuation 
these great in their secret hearts set upon their 
greatness; their scorn of the vulgar mass, who are 
to them as beasts of burden ; their conviction that 
equipages and genealogies are the supreme good; 
and the tacit, latent, pervading laxity as to counten- 
ancing wrong-doing, by an obliviousness most polite 
but most sinful: let him remark the princely inde- 
pendence of authority, the reckless display of power, 
the indignant rousing at the remotest implication 
of contempt: let him fully see, feel, and understand 
all this, and let him consider whether the Catholic 
Church, that image of ancient majesty, before 
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which mortal crowns and coronets must be as 
dust, could be set up m the midst of these rival 
and new splendors? — how these people could 
endure the entrance into their earthly paradise 
of the severe celestial rule — solitude, fasting, celi- 
bacy, poverty, martyrdom? and alas, he will be 
too ready to question whether, by even the hardest 
possibility, these rich can come into the Kingdom 
of God? But if by that time he shall have 
learned to pray in their behalf in kindly earnest, 
that they " may so pass through things temporal 
that they finally lose not the things eternal," and 
to join in their name in the solemn litany — ** In 

ALL TIME OF OUR WEALTH, DELIVER US, O LORD," — 

his days or his weeks will not have been wasted, 
neither, we may hope, his charity. 

By a difficult leave from the General, and a still 
more difficult persuasion of herself, Helen had 
succeeded in obtaining Miss Norman to accom- 
pany her as a friend and visitor from Westray to 
Spring Gardens. She foresaw the hazard of her 
position, and she wanted a counsellor at hand. 
Miss Norman had already been the confidante of 
many heavy hours, and the sympathising witness 
of some times of intense joy; to her the perplexed 
mind naturally turned itself: but she who would 
at the whisper of duty have made her abode in 
the wretchedest cabin of the earth, submitted 
reluctantly to become the guest of lordly halls. 

For a while all went well, within and without. 
It was not the tempter's time; while the conscience 
was sensitive from its first proving was not the 
season, that Cunning One knew, for his evil hand- 
ling. His malevolent wisdom would not wear out 
the soul he covets to ruin with incessant storms, 
any more than his thirst of mis^y would suffier it 

m2 
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to repose in perpetual sunshine; so he mingles his 
purposes with the ' yam' of human life in unde- 
tected subtlety. 

Yet scruples painfully distressed the mind of 
Helen as to the courses into which she found 
herself again so violently whirled. Many times 
with tears she begged Miss Norman to seek for 
her renewed direction, but the answer was ever 
the same — obedience to her father's wishes in 
every instance not sinful. 

Miss Nonnan herself rarely, almost never, joined 
her to parties or public places, though solicited 
importunately, under many loving pretexts. Her 
reply to such was always that Obedience did not 
call her to that particular course, and that for her 
therefore it would be wrong, and she could not 
dare to calculate on being gratuitously protected 
from its snares. She had struck out for herself a 
quiet and hidden life even in London. At home 
whenever Lady Helen was unoccupied, she fulfilled 
the task for which she had come thither, of aflfbrd- 
ing the benefit of some experience in severe ways 
to the new initiate who might fail under the stress 
of their trials, employing herself in the drawing- 
room or the library with elegant works, wherein 
she was well skilled, and in her own chamber with 
what, with a fear of ostentatious righteousness, she 
reserved for such secret places, sewing garments for 
the miserable poor. And when at the hours which 
fashion devotes to its daily audiences, or when the 
parks were filling with the gilded and gay people 
who loiter away time's preciousness there, waiting, 
often long vainly, for the advent among them of 
their idol Pleasure, but withal regarding the hosts 
of exoteric persons as extremely to be commi- 
serated, knowing nothing and possessing no enjoy- 
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ments ; when Helen was carried to act her part in 
these exhibitions, Ursula Norman, simply dressed, 
and unattended, made her way to places seldom trod- 
den by the like footsteps, on errands of holy charity. 
In the crowded localities lying between the 
great artery of Oxford Street and the parallel 
outlets of the parks, invisible to the regions where 
the enlightened and the civilized circulate, behind 
the Squares, in the interstices which connect or 
dissever the nobleman's mansion and his mews, 
there is a mass of misery and iniquity crying daily 
like the blood of Abel from the ground to the God 
Whose children the poor are, and Who knoweth 
the proud afar off. Cruelty and horrible sin are 
there; scenes that make the piure to veil their 
eyes, and words at which the pious would ask deaf- 
ness as a boon from heaven; pestiferous cellars 
crowded with human creatures, and attics where 
wretchedness has crept to hide itself in its expul- 
sion from many a fairer place. The riot of a 
country rising, when the military are in requisition 
and magistrates appear in their state, has certainly 
a very terrible effect on the imagination, but Lon- 
don, with its all things infernal, from the wail of 
the stricken infant to the suppressed rage of the 
hungered artizan, and the look of demon-malice in 
the eye of the wicked woman, is to us a more con- 
founding spectacle. The English poor were once 
a strong, silent people; now they are weak, and 
cry out on every side, and their cries are bitter 
and full of vengeance. But ladies sit in their 
elegant upper rooms in London, receiving their 
elegant visitors, and doing their everlasting elegant 
w^ork in german-wool, and they will tell you, they 
have told us, that they * do not realize the idea of 
actual toichednessf and on this they no doubt congra- 
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tulate themselves ; — ^what would be thought of them 
were it supposed that they ecyuM ^ realize the idea^ of 
things passing within a short short walk of their cor- 
rect and peaceful residences! surely society would 
blush for theml How could they appear in the 
midst of the refined^ supposed spotless as the robes 
they wear, if their minds had been clouded with 
the sight of sin^ and those most discreditable 
streets which they know not even the names of, 
and from which, if their coachman ventures to take 
them as a ' cut' to some more authorized destina- 
ti(Mi, they refrain their eyes by lowering the crimson 
silk of their carriage blinds? * Ladies could not visit 
such places/ * Men might if duty called, but even 
for them it is hardly right,* They * wonder how 
clergymen and medical men can penetrate there — 
it is really very benevolent — but it must be a 
dreadful sacrifice T Could the lover approach to 
his lips the hand that had been known to rest for 
an instant in gentle benedicti(m among the rough 
locks of the child of crime ? could he listen to the 
charming song breathed by the voice that but an 
hour before had expended its sweetness in whisper- 
ing hope and Christianity by the death-pillow of 
the felon or the thief! It could not be ; society 
has its boundary lines of doing good — subscrip- 
tions, and so on — within them we may work, but 
not beyond — it is imprc^er! Yet once there 
walked upon this earth a Holy One> Whose birth- 
right was the eternal coronet of the universe, and 
He was reviled as the ^ Friend of publicans and 
sinners.' And once there were women called 
Soeurs de la Charite, who ventured to follow in 
His footsteps and minister in prisons and in hos- 
pitals, and in unpleasant lanes and resorts of evil 
people — were they not as delicately bred as we? 
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were they not, hundreds of them, the daughters of 
palaces, and the fairest and choicest of the land ? 
and were they not kept pure in their blessed 
minds — pure as God's Angels ? And it often hap- 
pened that great ladies moving in the world, in 
royal courts, for a while, for a vow or for penitence, 
laid by their state and joined these lowly soeurs 
in their vocation; and when they had fulfilled their 
time and returned to the scenes of their own life, 
had they by these means lost caste, or become any 
way degraded in the eyes of their contemporaries ? 
We suggest not Noble cavaliers bent to them the 
knee of devotion, such as never presses the ground 
for woman now, though grosser adulation and de- 
ceiving obsequiousness be her so-cherished meed, 
and their less courageous or less self-sacrificing 
sisters looked on them, we suggest, with envy, not 
with suspicion of contamination. 

Henceforward, woman, rise 
To thy peculiar and best altitudes 
Of doing good, and of enduring ill, — . 
Of comforting for ill and teaching good 
Unto the patience of a constant hope, 
Arise. 

Be satisfied; 
Something thou hast to bear through womanhood,— 
Some coldness from the guarded ; some mistrust 
From those thou hast too well served ; from those beloved 
Too loyaUy, some treason : feebleness 
Within thy heart, and cruelty without; 

But go to ! thy love 
Shall chant itself its own beatitudes, 
After its own life-working. A child'a kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad ; 
A poor man, served by thee, shall make thee rich : 
An old man, helped by thee, shall make thee strong; 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. Such a crown 
Be set upon thy head! 
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We have wandered with Miss Norman far away 
from the path of the Lady Helen. 

One morning she had returned, seemingly unu- 
sually excited, from a dejeuner given at a splendid 
suburban residence, where all the rank and fashion 
of the day had congregated in a dazzling constella- 
tion. The General left her at home, and drove 
back to his club, and as she ascended the stairs, 
she enquired for Miss Norman, in a tone of un- 
wonted impatience. When she reached the room, 
the smallest and silentest inhabited in the house, 
where she found her friend, she seated herself 
without a word on the hassock at her feet, and sat 
long silent, burying her face on Miss Norman's 
knee. Roused by the gentle unclasping of an 
ornament which had adorned her head, and a fond 
kind pressure of her hand, she exclaimed — " Oh, I 
cannot go on as I have done ; I must break off this 
life, or my heart and mind must return to it, — it is 
impossible to maintain two such contrary exist- 
ences." 

" Were your heart and mind ever in this kind of 
life, dear child," said Miss Norman — "that you 
speak of their returning to it — or has it afforded 
you any such satisfaction as to make you regret 
that a part of yourself is withdrawn from it ?" 

"Ah, no, perhaps not; but we are human, we 
cannot live as two persons; and I do think it is 
wicked trifling with those holier things to which I 
have felt direct and wonderful calls, to attempt to 
mix with them scenes of vanity and pride, such as 
that I have just left. It seems to me the very 
worst alliance of the worship of God and mam- 
mon." 

" And why does it * seem ' so to you, my Helen, 
and why do you * think ' so — what have we to do 
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to think, when once our course of duty has been 
pointed out to us by those whose guidance we 
seek in God's name ? What is done in sincerity of 
intention can never be called trifling; and though 1 
would not say that an individual may not err in the 
direction of a conscience committed to him, yet we 
know that the Church collective cannot err, and as 
far as he restrains himself to being the interpreter 
of Its voice, he partakes Its infallibility. But even 
more than this, I would not beUeve that the All 
Merciful One would commit frail creatiures like 
ourselves to an imperfect system of Providence, so 
that when we trusted it fully, and followed it faith- 
fully, even then we should be betrayed. In these 
times, especially, when Almighty God is stirring up 
so much wisdom in our Church, could it be that 
He would permit His Uttle ones to be led astray, 
when with pure hearts they look up to Him from 
their pathways of straightness, and listen for His 
omnipotent voice, in the only way in which He now 
makes it audible among men, in the instruction of 
the Church, in the rule of external authority, and 
who, having heard, determine to follow it in bUnd 
and beseeching obedience. When you say you 
cannot be two persons, you do not mean that we 
cannot have an outward and an inward life — ^the 
one necessarily debased to the vile purposes of this 
world, and the other at the same time exalted to 
abide in the Communion of Saints.'' 

"This may all be," replied Lady Helen, "yet 
how can we escape the force of the plain distinct 
promise of our Baptism, to renounce * all the vain 
pomp and glory of the world,' and the solemnity of 
our prayer to be preserved from all * the deceits of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil,' what can this be 
but mockery, if we are all the while to place our- 
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selves in situations of the greatest peril from these 
deceits ?" 

"Over-scrupulousness," said Miss Norman, "is not 
exactly the fault of our days, but if it has an 
avenue of ingress to our hearts, it is such a one as 
this — ^when it can delude us from our obedience by 
persuading us that we are in the just pursuit of 
some supereminent holiness. In themselves, and 
apart from circumstances, unquestionably these 
things which distress you are wrong, are sinful — 
but taking them in relation to the manners of the 
day, we see that what would be * pomps and vanities' 
to one person, are the necessary appendages of the 
rank of another — ^the dress which you must wear 
would involve the sin of pride to the daughter of 
one of your tradespeople, and a ball to you is no 
more than one of their social tea-drinkings is to 
them. But you know, dear Helen, when these 
things are observed only from the pure and vir- 
tuous motive of strict obedience, they become 
taken away from the ' pomps and vanities,' which 
we are pledged to renounce, and are placed among 
the lessons of humiUty which we are to learn at the 
feet of our Lord, the Most Mortified, Who some- 
times sat at meat with sinners, and once conde- 
scended to grace with His Presence the festivities 
of a house of bridal: — ^a double and wonderful 
lesson for our own direction, we may learn from 
these traits of His conduct, when we remember 
that when He ate with Publicans and Sinners, He 
was also by that act bringing down upon Himself 
the bitterest enmity and contempt of the rest of 
the people, and that at the marriage at Cana, as I 
need not remind you, beUeved by the fathers to 
have been that of S John the Evangelist, He 
called the Bridegroom from the Bride, and bade 
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him thenceforth follow Hm^ and He would lead 
him to a higher marriage." 

Helen listened, but she looked more perplexed 
than convinced; and her friend seated herself on 
the low cushion by her side, and encircling her 
slender figure with her arm, said gently — 

" Does my Helen perfectly understand the nature 
of evangelical obedience? It seems to me that 
she rather takes the words of the Church in Her 
offices and instructions, and interprets them, as 
some sacrilegiously do the Holy Scriptiures, ac- 
cording to her own private judgment. You know 
we sometimes talk of Romanists and their religion, 
and admire, and perhaps covet, many parts of their 
system; now a Romanist would never fall into such 
an error as this, and yet he might with far more 
excuse because his books are numerous, and as 
we might say, interpret each other — whereas we 
have only one book of authorised Chiurch instruc- 
tion — our Book of Common Prayer; and necessarily, 
therefore, as we cannot have from a written source 
that full and unmistakable traditional direction 
which we require for our daily walk — ^we must ap- 
peal to oral authority. A Romanist, as I said before, 
does it continually— ever fearful of erring by enter- 
ing on the work of interpretation for himself, and 
so ever acknowledging the inadequacy of his judg- 
ment for his own guidance. It is a law of his 
Chiurch that he should do so, and oh — ^a most wise 
and heavenly law. I remember one Roman Ca- 
tholic writer, addressing .the Religious under his 
care, says something like this — ' We must consider 
well the reproach which Almighty God made to 
the Jews, " In the days of your fasts your own will 
is found." If we will take Christ for our leader we 
must resolve to serve Him in the manner He pre- 
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scribes ; our devotions and mortifications, and 
studies, and all our actions must he directed by 
His will, manifested to us by our superiors, or by 
the holy conventual rule. We must never follow 
our own will, even in devotion — it would be a mis- 
taken zeal, and a most pernicious error in spi- 
rituality. True perfection does not consist pre- 
cisely in this or that mortification, but in the exact 
performance of prescribed duties. Whatever is 
contrary to this, though it may be very good and 
laudable in itself, would not be a virtue to us. All 
our actions, to be religious, and to merit a recom- 
pense, must be performed in the time and place 
appointed by obedience. It would be very wrong 
to spend in prayer any part of the time allotted 
for om* studies or other duties, and no extraor- 
dinary practices or devotions will be pleasing to 
God, or meritorious, unless they are approved of 
and allowed by superiors.' Something like this is 
the substance of an instruction on obedience ; and, 
dear Helen, you must consider this view of the 
case. Though it is true, one more intent upon 
objections than sound practice might say that we, 
in the English Church, have no regime either to 
invite or to satisfy such a temper, that is in fact a 
question to be applied to each individual's own 
case, not settled in the mass ; and I think you will 
see that as general obedience to your father has 
been prescribed as your present path, you are 
really gaining higher virtue by adhering to it, even 
in ways which seem to you questionable, than you 
would be by ever so much imaginary progress in 
religion in ways of your own choosing." 

" But," said Helen, " what avails it us to know all 
these things when we know also, as I do, far more 
surely, that in our own case the rule laid down is 
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an impossible one ? If I were commanded to give 
myself to the world, and sacrifice my part in the 
Church, it would be a different thing — but to live 
in the world, and continue a life of devotion in 
times and a country such as these, is an impracti- 
cable attempt ?" 

"Yet," rejoined Miss Norman, "Our Saviour's 
prayer was, * Not that Thou shouldest take them 
out of the world, but that Thou shouldest keep 
them from the evil' — and the Church, my Helen, 
never commands impossible tasks — what She bids 
She imparts strength to perform. It was never 
known of Her that she required the tale of bricks 
without having supplied the material." 

" How has She supplied me with strength for the 
necessities imposed upon me?" said Helen. 

" Do you ask this, Helen, — you who have known 
such blessedness of the Sacraments, such power of 
prayer, such vigilance of your Holy Mother's help 
in every past season of need ? You are unhappy 
to-day — some secret cloud afflicts you — ^No, dear 
Helen, the Church never sends Her children abroad 
upon the arena of life without complete and tem- 
pered armour, if they will accept it from Her out- 
stretched hands." 

It was as Miss Norman had said — chill clouds 
had overcast the mind of the tried one : she had 
ever been a creature of sunshine and shadows; 
over-sad with little cause, and bounding with joy 
when it were vain to desiderate the reason — this 
morning, too, had been one of considerable fatigue 
and much excitement — ^the young and impression- 
able heart will sometimes feel itself, as it were, 
giving way under the weight of outward things, 
when truly it is the farthest from danger, because 
most wary — but her ever faithful admonisher knew 
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a deeper cause for the darkness, and she had 
brought the conversation to this point on purpose 
to say a serious word in a direction in which she 
grieved to see one otherwise so really earnest 
going far wrong. 

The Daily OflGices of the Church were not then so 
frequently observed by the Clergy in their respective 
parishes as the since-succeeding years have happily 
seen them ; and, in dearth of these public bless- 
ings, Miss Norman, at their first coming to town, 
had remembered the custom of her sainted parents, 
one of the earliest associations of her youth, and 
proposed and agreed with Lady Helen that they 
should read and sing together the Morning Service 
before breakfast time each day, while the world 
left them yet undisturbed. For a while this was 
persevered in, and proved a rich source of comfort 
to them both, but by degrees Lady Helen fell off 
in her regularity, and at length discontinued the 
practice altogether, making the plea of late hours, 
and fatigue, and sometimes of disliking to mix so 
much religion and worldliness. So easy is it to be 
exact in a duty for a few days, or weeks; so 
hard, requiring so much courage, and virtue, and 
resolution to continue such against the tedious- 
ness of repetition; how much more, then, to 
walk in holy ways for years, and to our life's 
end, needs the spirit of Jesus Christ — the spirit 
of obedience, the spirit of patience, the spirit of 
humility. 

Miss Norman felt that the duty she would now 
urge again was not a seductive and pleasant one, 
nor exactly one bound upon them by the Church, 
and so in neither of these ways having the advan- 
tage that the public service would have had, yet it 
would be an effect of regularity, which, in the 
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manner of her private devotion, had been chiefly 
recommended to her friend. 

" But," said Lady Helen, when she spoke strongly 
of the desirableness of the practice, " I do not under- 
stand why you are so particular about an observance 
of this kind now, when once you rather seemed to 
speak with disapproval of an||Bort of punctiliousness 
on my part, in merely private duties of devotion." 

"Yes, because they were once leading you 
astray from the walk of your actual duty, and 
that is exactly the sort of evil which I am always 
most anxious to guard you against. ^ Whatever 
is done, to be acceptable to our Holy Mother's eye, 
must be performed at least, in the spirit of obedir 
ence; where we lack actual command, we must keep 
close to the general meaning of our instructions.' " 

" But the idea of extreme regularity is really 
painful to me ; what I feel that I do by compulsion 
I do in misery and fretfidness." 

" It is this wavering habit, dear child," rejoined 
Miss Norman, "which spoils you of your peace, 
and, most certainly, of all reward from the services, 
which, however laborious, you may perform, from 
the sudden starts of yom* mind. As to the present 
question, I have attempted sometimes to com- 
pensate your absence at our hour of prayer, by 
trying, as it were, to substitute myself for you in 
going through the office, but I soon felt this could 
not be; the vicarious power of prayer is given 
only to the Priests of the Chiurch." 

"What!" said Lady Helen, eagerly, "do you 
mean that thei/ have power to appear in prayer in 
our place, so that we should receive equal benefit 
as from our own personal presence ?" 

"So much as that, I scarcely know whether 1 
should have the sanction of the Church in saying, 
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but undoubtedly those whom they remember vica- 
riously in the temple of Almighty God become 
spiritually in the presence of God, and, if them- 
selves correspond to the high privilege, are in the 
way of receiving blessings of a high kind." 

Lady Helen was thoughtful. 

" Perhaps," said ste presently, " Mr. Norman 
would so remember us in his Daily Service if we 
were to fix our reading at the same hour ?" 

That evening Miss Norman wrote the request to 
her brother ; and from the following day to the 
time of their parting, every morning saw those two 
faithful-hearted women kneel side by side in that 
same retired room, at the moment when the bell of 
the leagues-distant sanctuary where Mr. Norman 
officiated, ceased its toll to prayers, and heard 
them chant sweetly, in low voices, the psalms and 
collects of the matuis' service. 

Thus does the Catholic doctrine of the Church 
provide against every distress, and Her hand gives 
help in every necessity. She exacts severe obedi- 
ence, but she opens Herself as the free fountain of 
power and of peace. 

As years have gone on, this particular trial — 
deficiency of the public services — has blessedly 
become almost extinct, with regard to the metro- 
polis. And we may trust that the changed state 
of things has worked some happy modification also 
in those on whose account it has been wrought ; — 
especially when we observe the increasing number 
of the daily-open churches in the west and north- 
west of the vast city, where chiefly the upper 
classes have congregated, may we not take it as a 
bright Sign of Hope? Very gradually, but, as 
we may believe, the more surely, the work has 
been going on in many xninds which shall prepare 
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them to estimate futm-e and fuller blessings. We 
are persuaded that we have but to name the 
Temple Church, or Christ Church in the Broad- 
way Westminster, or S Mark's Chelsea, or Mar- 
garet Chapel, or Christ Church S Pancras, to call 
up in many a heart thrilling and hallowed feelings. 
The Temple with its ancient and restored splen- 
dours — Christ Chiurch, Westminster, with its pure 
Catholicity, its great red cross, its bright arabesques 
and rich embroideries, and lofty candlesticks and 
tapers, mute witnesses at least to the Light which 
is of the Church ; and Margaret Chapel, with its 
intense associations of benediction and spiritual 
beauty, living on in many souls; and S Mark's 
with its severe and solemn and sweet witness to 
the manner of the worship once the custom of 
the saints: and Christ Church, Albany Street, 
filled with its own peculiar atmosphere of earnest 
holiness — simple, dignified, and true in all the 
observances of religion and its highest privi- 
leges, the sought out home of prayer alike of the 
lord and the lowly little one. (It was the chance 
of the present writer and a companion once to 
occupy seats in an early omnibus, availing for transit 
from Charing Cross to Albany Street, at the horn* of 
the Christ Church prayers, between a peer of the 
realm and a young girl closely veiled, but known 
as an employee in a fashionable millinery establish- 
ment; — three independent centres of intention ; — 
all alighted in the New Road, at the end of Albany 
Street, and though with very different degrees of 
speed, for the poor child seemed weak and worn, 
all presently made their way to the same altar, 
and united in the same beloved service. The 
young one had her day of toil, the peer his 
day of temptation, the writer also a day of trial 
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to pass through ; and each came up to the place 
where they knew prayer was wont to be made, 
to worship and to prepare themselves. Surely 
the incident might encourage the mind as an 
anticipative type of approaching better days.) 

But to return to our narrative — ^for the remem- 
brance of past defectiveness of gifts beguiles us 
into dwelling on present mercies. From that time, 
as we have said, the recitation of the Morning 
Service was never omitted; and to fulfil the 
beautiful law to its utmost letter Lady Helen con- 
stantly dedicated some ahns from personal self- 
denial, against each Sunday and Festival day, to be 
reserved and added to her regular offering at the 
Holy Communion. Need we say that the blessed 
recompense became a thousand-fold? Who is there 
who has tried, and knows not the rich efficacy of 
this good work to the soul's health ? Little do they 
conceive who condemn the holy practice of the 
Offertory, or resist its reintroduction into our 
Festival Services ; the loss they are lading upon 
themselves. We know that it was the way of the 
early Christians to offer, when they came together, 
on the first day of the week, according as God 
had prospered them, the consecrating tithe, as it 
were, from each work-day's labours ; it is recorded, 
too, as the pious custom of some, that they laid by 
during the week in consideration of the spiritual 
necessities of their households; like Holy Job, 
who offered burnt offerings lest it might be that 
his sons had sinned in their festivities ; and some 
among ourselves have tried the practice of setting 
aside a gift according to om: means, and the 
magnitude of the occasion, in penitence for each 
sin, in thanksgiving for each mercy, in petition on 
account of each need as it occurs ; and who knows 
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how speedily each such offermg may take its tale 
to Heaven's ear ? The Church teaches us to trust 
that the earnest recitation of the Lord's Prayer, 
with alms, if possible, is a blessed means of purifica- 
tion from the stains of the lesser sins of our daily 
life as they pass over the soul ; abundant are the 
graces which She publishes to the faith of acts 
like these : who knows, then, how an unspeakable a 
privilege it may be to thus make the daily or fre- 
quent offering to the weekly dedication, the incense 
of which is to go up to our Lord's footstool, fra- 
grant from His Holy sanctuary. They do not reckon 
up all these things who will not endure the Offer- 
tory in their churches. Yet they might, if they 
had but once attended with unstopped ears, to 
the voice of the inspired sentences which accom- 
pany it : 

'' He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth imto the 
Lord; and look what he ktyeth out, it shall he paid him 
again. 

" Give alms of thy goods, and never turn thy face 
from any poor man ; and then the fa^e of the Lord shall 
not he turned away from thee, 

" Be merciful after thy power. If thou hast much, 
give plenteously; if thou hast little, do thy, diligence 
gladly to give of that Uttle ; for so gatherest thou thyself 
a good reward in the day of necessity, 

" Charge them who are rich in this world, that they 
be ready to give, and glad to distribute, laying up in 
store for themselves a good foundation against the time to 
come, that they may attain eternal life^ 

Mr. Norman's letter promising compliance with 
the request of his sister and Lady Helen, still 
dwelt upon the theme on which the latter needed, 
and perhaps we all need, such reiterated counsel. 
He bade his sister to remind hei: friend of how all 

n2 
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the great saints of old were distinguished above all 
things by that virtue of simple meekness which 
retains no will or desire of its own. To remem- 
ber Holy Abel, and Isaac, and Jacob, the beginning 
of whose lives was in that gentleness to which God 
will teach His way. And to see in Cain and Esau 
the headstrong temper which God will leave to 
choose its own way, and which must, therefore, 
come to destruction. And to contrast Holy David 
and King Saul — David, brought up in the quiet 
home of his father, and among the sheepfolds, 
attained the blessed testimony that he was the 
Man after God's Own Heart; and Saul, in his 
wilfulness, went on till the fearful word was sent 
out to him, " The Lord is departed from thee." 
And to watch the working of men's souls, and see 
the lowly, loving temper that listens to a mother's 
voice, and regards a father's wish, — giving up its 
own will, and studying rather than its own things 
the things of others — ^by-and-by attaining the 
highest walk of faith, having gone from strength 
to strength, and from glory to glory. And then, 
as was ever his wont, turning from the blessed 
servant to the higher Master, he begged that she 
would not fail in her promised study of the Imita- 
tion, and more frequently than all His Divine 
Course, he said, 4et the mind be exercised in 
imagining our Lord in His hidden and obscure life 
at Nazareth.' 

* It may be said that the life at present required 
of Lady Helen Riddesdale is as different as con- 
ceivable from such a one, and that she would 
choose and prefer that. We will not enter upon 
the question of the ease or difficulty of the one or 
the other — ^the same law governs both— dutiful 
obedience; and at the present day, I have no 
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doubt a higher degree of virtue is required for 
living in a station of rank, and abstaining from the 
world in heart, by doing everything, even following 
the distasteful customs of society, on the principle 
of lowly submission to an external authority — a 
much higher degree of virtue than would carry the 
poor man faultlessly through his path to heaven. 
Our Blessed Lord's life from the age of twelve to 
thirty years is summed up in the words, " He was 
subject to them." One may think it a duty to be 
giving the energies of youth to a better cause ; 
yet thus Hved Jesus Christ in subjection to His 
Blessed Mother and Holy Joseph, a life seemingly 
useless, while, as it may be seen, He might have 
gone through the world and instructed and con- 
verted all men. This is one of the adorable 
mysteries of God. What may we not learn from 
those simple words revealing nothing but silence 
and obedience ? We remember, too, * the multi- 
tude which no man can number,' who have closely 
followed these His footsteps in His Incarnation, 
and are sharing now His bUss and glory — they, 
who — in the words of a poet to whom we may be 
indebted for diction, though by no means for 
doctrine, and scarcely for ideas — who "lived uur 
known till persecution dragged them into fame, 
and chased them up to heaven." Such have been 
the salt of the earth, and so with His followers 
now, if God calls them to work for Him in their 
station, He will lead them to usefrilness in the 
path of obedience : if He purposes other things 
for them, and that they should leave their posi- 
tion to serve His cause, He will certainly only 
appear to them while they walk in the ways of 
obedience.' 

The influence of all these blessed thoughts 
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began to be very visible in the daily deport- 
ment of the once wayward and imperious girl. 
Her father, however, for whom she was com- 
manded thus to live, was yet able to remain 
blinded by the inward sophistry of prejudices to 
the cause of the fact which he found so great 
an enhancement to his comfort ; and her sensitive 
mind was at first disturbed anew by finding on 
several occasions that credit attributed to herself 
and her own disposition, which she felt, in fairness, 
belonged in a far other direction. But it is not 
so easily, nor so completely purely that any are 
fully to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
through much tribulation,' is the word of the 
decree, and next there germinated the seed of 
satisfaction and self-confidence to add its trial to 
the plant of grace. 

A bal costume, of unusual pretensions and mag- 
nificence was announced by a distinguished lady, 
as closing her entertainments of the season. Helen 
rejoiced to see her father put aside their tickets, 
saying they would make no use of them. As the 
world would be all occupied for that evening, they 
might hope to be secure from invasion, and she 
laid out the employment of the hours with Miss 
Norman with glee and gratulation. But, alas ! for 
pleasant plans. The very evening before it was to 
take place. General Riddesdale walked into the 
drawing-room, where his daughter and her friend 
were sitting, and said gaily — " Helen, my love, 1 
will not after all deprive you of the pleasure of 
this ball, because I am too old to be your squire. 

Our friend, the Marquise de V has been 

begging me to put you under her protection, and 
I am sure you could not be in better hands — what 
say you?" 
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" Oh Papa," began Lady Helen, but she caught 
the eye of her watchful monitor, who looked up 
from her etchmg board both to sympathize with 
and to strengthen her. 

"You were going to say that the time is too 
short now to arrange all the requisite para- 
phernalia," said the General, "but the amiable 
Marquise has everything provided for you. She 
tells me that she had been meditating this 
attack, and thought the best chance of success 
was to turn all her artillery on me at once, and at 
the last pas, having learned " — and the old soldier 
stroked the fair head of his child — "that you are so 
good and obedient, that you do nothing and go 
nowhere without your father's consent; and she 
says you had told her in this particular case you 
declined with me. But the dress — ^the dress — 
after all the most important matter, — I must take 

you to Piccadilly at once to Madame de V ^ 

and you will see if her artistes cannot rapidly 
transform you into a sultana of the Porte, a cha- 
racter which Madame does you the flattery to 
assert that you are admirably fitted to sustain." 

Helen looked really dismayed, but the General, 
delighted himself, mistook the downcast eye for a 
mere token of surprise ; and adding, " I have 
letters to write, after which I shall be most happy 

to attend you to the Marquise de V *s ; and 

you, too, fair nun," he continued, turning kindly 
to Miss Norman — " you will go with us to the re- 
hearsal of Helen's debut, as princess of the harem." 
He left the room, and the two ladies looked at 
each other in suspense. Helen was the first to 
break the silence. 

^^Must I go?" she exclaimed, in a choking 
voice. 
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Miss Norman rose, and laid aside her drawing. 

" Dear Helen," she said, " I think you would be 
justified at least in intreating your papa to release 
you from the engagement. This you can do, as 
he is not intending to go with you himself: but if 
he is particular about it, I scarcely know what to 
advise." Again both were silent, but Miss Norman 
resumed — 

"Some people think it fanaticism to look to 
have particular guidance from heaven in what may 
be called the little affairs of life — I do not. I think 
if we committed every difficult incident, in its very 
passage, to the wings of prayer, we should be in 
little danger of going wrong imder any circum- 
stances. I would above all things advise my Helen 
to try this." 

" But," said Helen, " if papa determines upon 
my gomg." 

" His determination," rejoined Miss Norman, " is 
subject like all things else to His wUl in Whose 
hand are the hearts of all men, and Who turneth 
them as the rivers of water are turned : but sup- 
posing the case you look forward to, I do not see 
what else should guide you but your general rule 
of obedience." 

"Have you ever proved the difficulty of this 
dreadful ride ?" said Helen, in a deep and disturbed 
voice. 

" / have,** replied Miss Norman : but it was not 
imtil a pause of so great a length had intervened 
between the question and the reply, that Lady 
Helen was repeating her interrogation. Tears had 
started to the fair eyes of the self-possessed and 
patient-minded woman; a look of something un- 
utterable, as of the past, struggled painfully over 
her countenance. She, too, had suffered. 
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The entrance of evening visitors put an end to 
the conversation, and in an hour after Lady Helen 
was the gayest of a gay circle at No. — , Piccadilly, 
trying on plumes, suiting bright colours, and 
choosing splendid jewels to appear at the bal 
costume. So is the human heart fitful and incon- 
sistent when it is fain to feel itself most strong. 
The visitors who had entered were the Marquise 

de V , and her two lovely nieces, who were to 

form part of the train of the Lady Helen in her 
masqued character ; and their charming raillery, 
and wit, and smiles, and the prestige of their de- 
scriptions of the anticipated fete of the morrow, 
won the heart which had but now been so vacant 
to the delights of the life which was the spring of 
their satisfactions. When the General, radiant 
under his white hairs, entered to accompany the 
the ladies, that he might, as the Marquise said, 
" see how captivating could be even a veiled queen 
in the midst of a veiled court," not a word was 
urged as to escape from the engagement; and 
Miss Norman, from the window of another room, 
watched the carriages drive off, with a misgiving 
that somehow there would come now work for 
repentance of another kind than had afficted her 
charge before. Under the most distinguished of 
chaperonship, with the most unexceptionable of 
suites, and in dress whose splendour the General 
had already deUghted in the pride of his princely 
means to contrast with others about to appear on 
the same field of display. Lady Helen was more 
content than we might have desired to believe her 
in appearing at the fancy ball. It passed off with 
perfect eclat ; and two days after, on the evening 
of the sabbath, as she sat with Miss Norman in her 
dressing-room, she said — 
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" I have only satisfied myself to-day of your 
reason for seeming to think me justified in objecting 
to go to the bal costume. I have no doubt it was 
owing to its being held on a Friday." 

"Did you not think of it before?" said Miss 
Norman. " I, on the contrary, imagined you were 
thinking of it; and on that account I was the 
more sorry to find your resolution voluntarily fixed 
to go. But that was my chief feeling about it, 
for I need not say to you, my Helen, how can we 
expect the blessing of preservation from the temp- 
tations of luxury and gaiety, when we choose for 
times of their chief display seasons which the Church 
has appointed for penitence and recollection ?" 

" But I could not control the ball being fixed for 
that day." 

" True : but you said you did not remember the 
fact of its being Friday ; so that if an alteration 
had been in your power, you could scarcely have 
used it." 

" But, then, surely I am not accountable for the 
unwariness of my mind, or the fault of my memory 
in such a case." 

" If, dear Helen, we always lived in the temper 
and spirit of the Church, mere memory would 
scarcely be our mind's act on these occasions. We 
do not remember to take our daily food and sleep, and 
to shun, in a general way, engagements which 
would deprive us of them ; and we do not remember 
to look and to express ourselves in a way which 
will be pleasing to those we love dearly. We do 
these things intuitively, because the nature to do 
them is in us. So it would be with the observ- 
ances of the Church, if they were in our hearts 
like a nature — our new nature — we should have no 
need of separate recollection of each, in the cir- 
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cumstances which might involve it, the instinct of 
love would be our sufficient admonition/' 

When Lady Helen retired to her room that 
night, she took from her escretoire the tablet of 
memoranda which Mr. Norman had recommended 
her to keep as a monitor of her hourly life — a 
record of faults and of inward wants — and she 
wrote thus : — (The first words the reader will re- 
cognize as a part of the Confession in the Order 
of Evening Prayer in Bishop Andrewes' Devotions, 
then but lately re-printed in the Tracts for the 
Times, and this part since forming the prayer of 
Confession in a more recent Httle publication^ 
entitled ' A Form of Self-Examination, Confession, 
and Prayer,' to be used every evening.) 

"Lord, 
As we add day to day^ 
So sin to sin. 
The just falleth seven times a-day ; 
And I, an exceeding sinner, 
Seventy times seven, 
A wonderful, a horrible thing, Lord. 
But I turn with groans 
From my evil ways, 
And I return into my heart, 
And with all my heart I turn to Thee, 

Grod of penitents and Saviour of sinners; 
And evening by evening I will return 
In the innermost marrow of my soul ; 

And my soul out of the deep 
Crieth unto Thee. 

1 have sinned, O Lord, against Thee, 

Heavily against Thee, 
Alas, alas, woe is me I for my misery. 
I repent, O me, I repent, spare me, Lord, 
I repent, O me, I repent. 
Help Thou my impenitence.'* 

" On Friday I attended the ^'s bal 

costum^, and I think I have never fallen really so low 
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since I first began to feel the obligations of a Chris- 
tian life. It was Friday, and there were we some 
hundreds of Christian women, once and for ever 
baptized into His death, crowned with flowers and 
with jewels on a day when He had worn a crown of 
thorns ; our feet shod with the finest embroidery, 
when His had been bare and bleeding, and pierced 
with the awful nail ; acting royalty in unholy sport, 
when He, the Great King, had been crucified for 
our very sinfulness. Yet I never even recollected 
the day nor its solemn association at the time, nor 
until this morning 1 happened to take up a com- 
mon-place book of Miss Norman's, in which my 
eye was caught to two or three short sentences 
underlined and dated simply, * Friday.' One — 

" It was a saying of S Bernard, that it is a shame to 
see deHcate members of a Head pierced with thorns." 

The next — 

"Sainte Catherine de Sienne voyant que son Sau- 
veur lui presentait deux couronnes, Tune d'or, Tautre 
d'epines, ' Oh, je veux la couronne de douleur,' dit-elle, 
' pour ce monde ; I'autre sera pour le ciel.' " 

And the last, as a comment on the foregoing — 

" Clement of Alexandria says, speaking of the prac- 
tice of wearing on the person artificial or natural 
flowers, * When our Lord was crowned with thorns, 
shall we, insulting, as it were, His Passion, put on gar- 
lands of flowers.' " 

" It was not to be wondered at that temptation 
took fast hold upon me, when, at the suggestion of 
vanity, and when I might have avoided it, I joined 
in such a scene at such a time : — and it was so. I 
became intoxicated with pride and self-congratula- 
tion ; I felt triumphant in being the object of 
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praise and respect; and when for one moment I 
fancied myself slighted by an individual, I wa3 
inwardly filled with irritated temper and mortifica- 
tion. Ah ! how, at such times as these, one sighs 
for that one and true refuge from oneself and the 
crushing weight of one's owh infirmities, which our 
Blessed Lord reared up for His weakest children, 
when He uttered the words to His Apostles, 

* Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted/ 
How vigorously one might go on if these con- 
stantly-accumulating weights could be lightened, 
as His mercy has provided that they might — if in 
every hour of spiritual sickness one could go and 

* show ' oneself * to the priest,' and be healed, and 
cleansed, and sent forth strong again." 

Notes of secret wailing like these were not un- 
common in the time of which we write — alas ! they 
are too common now. We say, alas ! not for their 
sake, for they are a blessed sign, but because the 
uttered lamentation often loses itself on vacancy. 
It is but, comparatively speaking, here and there 
one Anglican Priest who as yet ventures to grasp 
the magnitude of the apostolical commission, and, 
in the name of the Merciful One emancipate the 
trembling spirit from its thraldom. Many and 
many a one, like her of whom we are writing, has 
sighed and sighed in vain for confession and abso- 
lution from sin in the bosom of the English Church. 
When the mind reflects upon this great unsatisfac- 
tion, disquieting and melancholy thoughts arise. 
Brighter visions than the past or the present have 
indeed seemed to dawn upon the view, and more 
inviting scenes have stretched themselves onward 
in long and joyous perspective ; but it is felt that 
they are amidst the remoteness and uncertainty of 
the future, — amidst days that may never arrive, and 
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events that may be only as the phantoms of a dream. 
Are there not, even, at present, great drawbacks even 
to the probable practical efficacy and desirableness of 
Confession in the English Church ? It seems more 
than doubtfiil whether its solemnities can ever con- 
sort with the condition of a married clergy. The 
Confessional must unfit a man for domestic life no 
less than fireside frivolities must unfit him for U, 
Never, while memory lasts, will the writer lose the 
impression of this fact indelibly effected by once 
watching the results of the attempt to imite the 
two principles by a young and devoted man, who 
might be truly said to fall a sacrifice to the expe- 
riment. The clouded brow by the evening hearth, 
then the silent and constrained habit, then the 
irritation in return for kind assiduities, then the 
distressing, almost overthrow of reason, and, at last, 
the hail, both on his own part and by those who 
loved him best, of physical illness as a moral 
hope — were the several stages of the unnatural 
union — the termination of which was only melan- 
choly in a greater extreme. It is a very awful 
thing to be made the sacramental medium between 
God and man ; that alone, one would think, must 
render the solitude of the affections, and the re- 
servation of every lower emotion, a necessity to 
those so chosen ; but to bear about in the bosom 
the continual fresh tale of the sins of hundreds of 
men and women, not casually and partially known, 
but minutely, frightfully developed from the 
probed heart of penitence or of terror, and to 
sometimes unbend and play the gentleman of the 
world or the pleasant companion before these 
people ! or — but we leave the too solemn question, 
on which, perhaps, we have no right to thus ex- 
press private impressions, however forcibly they 
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may have become fixed with ourselyes by the wit- 
ness of such a case as we have alluded to. 

In putting together these pages on Christian 
Life in the midst of the world, we might do a not- 
unwelcome service to many of the less-familiar 
with practical works treating, of the subject, in 
translating from one of the volumes of S Francis 
de Sales, his short valuable instruction to a spi- 
ritual daughter on this class of difficulties. We 
will give it as it stands, leaving those who may 
like to appropriate it to adapt it to themselves 
according to their own Church, and opportunities, 
and position. The Instruction is entitled, " How 
a person engaged in the world may accomplish a 
Holy Life," and the Saint writes : — 

" You desirp, my daughter, the great grace of evan- 
gelical perfection ; truly, the highest aspiration of the 
human heart ; cherish it, and let it wax stronger and 
stronger all the days you live. The means of arriving 
at this pure end are various, according to different voca- 
tions ; for both Religious, and widows, and the married, 
may gain perfection — ^but not all by the same path. To 
such as you, the appointed means are — ^that you liv^ in 
unity with God and with your neighbour. The way of 
union with God is chiefly through the Sacraments and 
Prayer. 

"As to the use of the Sacraments, you should not 
suffer any single month to go by without at least once 
communicating ; but I should counsel you to frequent 
the Sacraments much oftener, as it may be, according 
to the progress you make in the divine Hfe, and the 
direction of your spiritual superiors. 

" As to Prayer, you must make it frequently — espe- 
cially mental prayer or meditation. Devote to this, 
each day, at least a half hour, and let it be timed 
neither after dinner nor after supper. If, in the act of 
meditation, you sometimes, and even frequently, find 
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no comfort, you must not be distressed, but persevere 
patiently with a simple heart and a single mind, neither 
violencing your spirit, nor yielding to despair. When 
you feel heaviness and fatigue oppressing this duty, it 
is better that you should make use of a book — treading 
for a while on your subject, and then meditating, and 
again reading and meditating, tiU you have filled up 
your half hour. Saint Theresa was accustomed to do 
this at the commencement of her spiritual life ; she 
spoke of the custom as attended with many advantages, 
and every director will advise it as an assistance audio- 
rised by experience. But ever remember, that the gift 
of meditation is not to be gained by a mere effort of the 
mind, it is rather the slowly acquired grace of perse- 
verence, and affection, and himiility. 

" In addition to this, you should give an hour daily 
to the serious reading of some spiritual book; and at 
all times, and in all companies, accustom yourself to 
realize the Presence of God, and address yourself to 
Him in frequent ejaculatory prayer. 

"As to tiie means which should promote the fulfil- 
ment of your duty to your neighbour, they are many— 
but I will speak only of a few. You should considei 
your neighbour as standing to you on earth in the plEU!€ 
of your Lord, to be served and loved. It is the advice 
of S Paul that servants serve God in their masters, and 
their masters in God. This kind of love of your neigh- 
bour must mark all your exterior conduct, and neithei 
must you fret yourself if it should appear for a time tc 
be repaid with ingratitude ; every obstacle yields at 
last to love. To this end you must often direct yotu 
prayers, for after you have asked the love of God, it u 
right that you ask the love of your neighbour, and evei 
most especially that it may be given you to love those 
for whom you feel an aversion, or who are your enemies. 

" I counsel you to sometimes visit the poor, and the 
sick of the hospitals, to comfort them, and to share, ai 
it were, their sufferings ; help them and pray for them. 
Beware, also, that no one be wronged by your too lonj 
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tarrying in the Church, or at your other devotions, and 
so neglecting the care of your worldly estate, in which 
you are rendered, in a manner, controller of the actions 
of many others, and which on their account therefore 
you must attend and oversee. In every arrangement 
and plan, have ever regard to the wishes of others, 
where they desire nothing contrary to the command- 
ments of God." 

Thus runs the counsel of the great Doctor to 
his daughter in the Church. We would venture to 
express a hope of seeing the work from which this 
extract is made — La Vraie et Solide Piete — taking its 
place in that invaluable series of Devotional Books 
translated under the Editorship of Dr. Pusey, for 
the use of those to whom the originals are less 
accessible, which has numbered already some of 
the most esteemed Catholic treatises and manuals. 

It was now Lady Helen's turn to do the hostess. 
A banquet and ball were given at Spring Gardens, 
and * all the world' was to be there. The house was 
crowded; equipages elbowed each other through 
the neighbouring streets; the stars of the elite 
glittered through the rooms, and the graceful bril- 
liancy of the gifted gave tone to the assemblage. 
Beautiful women and men of renown were there ; 
the most splendid uniforms of the British army, 
and the costliest fabrics of every earthly loom 
formed the lights of tableaux, whose shades were 
laid in the dark dress of literary distingues, and 
the cloudy loveliness of ladies, whose greater sim- 
plicity of attire was chosen for the display of 
jewellery of the more enormous magnificence. 
The highest of the corps diplomatique, and many 
foreign Great, en route, were present ; and amongst 
all shone, undoubtedly the most shiningly, the 
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eminent person to whom the whole scene was to do 
honom*, — no mere vulgar specimen of a dominant 
d^asty, but a true Prince, in all the poetic ideality 
of the word, — regally handsome, talented, and 
accomplished. 

"Who," enquired an Italian ambassador of an Eng- 
lish countess, " is that young lady, Madame, in robe 
de hlanc, with the small bracelet of turquoise, to 
whom Monseigneur is so marked in his attentions?" 

" Ah, I am not surprised that you do not know 
her ; no one is more changed. It is positively our 
young hostess, with whom I remember you were 
yourself, Monsieur, last season a httle charmed." 

" Lady Helen Riddesdale ! You jest with me, 
Madame; she cannot have become that grave 
girl, so simply attired, and so sad-looking." 

" It is a fact. Sir. Had you been more punc- 
tual, you would not have missed your presentation. 
As it is, I can but assert to you that it is really 
Lady Helen." 

" What can be the cause that she has become 
so triste ? I heard they had been abroad. There 
is nothing under the skies of nostra U hello continente 
to age beauty in a year in that manner." 

" There, Monsieur, I must suggest that you are a 
little wrong ; for though Lady Helen has not been, 
I believe, just now on the continent, I fear it is 
the sombre influence of your continental religion 
which has metamorphosed her from the toujoitres 
gaie to the toujoures triste" 

" Impossible ! Do you mean, Madame, that 
Lady Helen is a Catholic ?" 

"Not exactly; only Catholic enough to be called 
among us — I speak inoffensively, Monsieiu* — a little 
out of her mind !" 

" I am by no means offended, Madame ; but you 
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excite my curiosity. How can the Lady Helen 
have manifested an aberration of this sort?" 

" Why, I will tell you. For instance, the other 
day I was driving through Portland-place, and met 
General Riddesdale's carriage. Supposing the 
General and Lady Helen to be in it, and desiring 
to speak to them, I drew up my barouche, and 
signed to the coachman to stop, when, lo, there 
were Lady Helen and her friend, who, I believe, 
is some clergyman's daughter or sister, with the 
carriage crowded with enormous bouquets of the 
most beautiful flowers. I exclaimed with admira- 
tion, and was just going to entreat a single one of 
her damask roses, when, to my infinite amaze- 
ment, she declared she must leave me, for her time 
was short. It was, I think she said, the festival of 
S Barnabas, and she was carrying these flowers 

to Church, for the decoration of the altar I 

You will say tliis was not very sombre or triste ; 
but then she is so extraordinarily religious — con- 
tinually going to church, and keeping a crucifix in 
her dressing-room, as I hear, and, as I am told, 
actually has a confessor." 

" Indeed ! Ah, I think I understood you ; it is 
that new Anglicanism, as it is called, which has 
lately arisen in England. But, Madame, flowers on 
the altar, and a crucifix, and confession, are not 
such novelties in Christendom that a lady must 
necessarily be out of her mind to like them." 

" No, Monsieur ; but it is a law of society that 
that is mad which is unusual among the people 
with whom we live." 

" True," said the Ambassador, " it is the law of 
the world. But see. Lady Helen is moving in this 
direction; she is seeking some one. It must be 
you, Madame." 

o2 
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" Oh no, it is her protege here ;" and the attention 
of the ambassador was drawn to a young girl 
sitting immediately behind the ottoman which had 
been occupied by the countess, beside a table 
covered with prints. She held a splendid engrav- 
ing of Ravenna listlessly in her ungloved hand. 
She was plainly a foreigner, and the conversation 
which had been passing, partly in Italian and 
partly in French, and which she could not avoid 
overhearing, was quite intelligible to her; her 
thoughts had, wandered back to days when she, 
too, gathered flowers to deck the altar of the 
chiu-ch. Mentally, she was wreathing a fairest 
chaplet for a high and solemn festival, when Lady 
Helen approached her, and glancing at the picture 
in her hand, and supposing that to be the subject 
of her thoughts, said kindly — 

"You will sing for us, will you not, petite? We 
are all impatient to hear the inspirations of that 
bright land of yoiu's." 

" Certainly I am ready, lady, if you wish it," said 
the young artiste (for such she was), rising mecha- 
nically to follow her benefactress. The ambas- 
sador had penetrated by an instant^s glance the 
position of his countrywoman, and the probable 
recollections just then enkmdled in her mind. The 
countess was already occupied in another con- 
versation, and he followed Lady Helen and the 
artiste to the adjoining room, where many of the 
guests were gathered in anticipation of the vocal 
luxury promised them. The young girl sat down 
to the harp, and for a moment her fingers wan- 
dered wildly over its strings. It was expected she 
would sing from an opera, or perhaps a national 
ballad; but her soul was absorbed within itself, 
she recollected no audience, was conscious of no 
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expectations, and clasping her small white fingers, 
and with a flush of ecstasy mounting to her cheek, 
and kindling her deep, dark eye, she shook back 
the long tresses of plain hair which hung down 
her face, and suddenly commenced singing in a 
voice of such intense melody as one does not live 
to hear twice, the well known Catholic hymn, 
" Ave, Maris Stella/* Every one was breathless — a 
flower leaf might have been heard to fall, so deep 
was the excitement and attention. As suddenly 
as she had commenced, the melodist ceased in the 
midst of her song ; she had forgotten the words. 
The ambassador suggested — 

Yitam praesta puram. 

Iter para tutum, 
Ut vid Elites Jesum, 

Semper collset^mar. 

The poor girl started, and looked round at one 
and another — from whom had those words come ? 
All eyes were fixed upon her, but in the counte- 
nance of the dark man who stood by her side 
there was an earnest sympathy, — she felt that he 
it was who had known and who had prayed the same 
prayer. She was recalled to her situation, and her 
exilehood ; and she bent her head in her hands, and 
burst into tears. But all this did not seem much 
to any but one or two there ; they thought the little 
one was excited, and kindly soothed and flattered 
her, and offered her scent-bottles and fans ; they 
understood no more of the real meaning of that 
momentary overwhelming than if they had been wit- 
nesses of a new phenomenon of natiu-e ; they never 
thought or conceived its interpretation. The young 
artiste presently recovered her self-possession, and 
sang in a manner not the less bewitching for its 
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slight tone of tremulous agitation. When she 
rose from the instrument, Lady Helen drew her 
hand within her own arm, and said, in an accent 
inaudible to the bystanders,^ "I thank you, ma 
petite, for your incomparable music ; but I thank 
you more deeply for having taught me the family 
afiection of the Church/' 

" The what, lady?" said the young girl, looking 
up in wonder ; for she was unconscious of a great 
and lovely principle having been unfolded in what 
she only felt to have been her weakness. The 
prince was at Lady Helen's side. 

" Yom* protege," said he, " has a superb talent, 
but was it not rather eccentric of her to open the 
entertainment in the manner she did ?" 

" Certainly," replied Lady Helen. " I regret, for 
the poor child's sake, that it should have occurred, 
nor am I able to account at present for the circum- 
stances ; but I confess the recognition of religious 
relationship, as one may say, brought about by the 
song of so unusual a nature for a ball-room, had in 
it something peculiarly touching to my mind.'* 

" / regret," said the prince, SLdopting her words 
flatteringly, " for my own sake, that it was not my 
fortune to give the countersign, since the little 
scene gratified you. Lady Helen." 

*^ CotUd you have given it, prince?" said Lady 
Helen, looking seriously on his noble countenance, 
spoilt by an expression of satire at that which was 
holy, for she felt deeply in earnest, and had not 
stayed to interrogate herself if this were the exact 
place and season for a rebuke so grave as that 
covered by her words. 

The royal gentleman looked somewhat annoyed, 
but he rejoined with a ready air of pleasant court- 
liness — 
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" True, our excellent father of Wittemberg has 
not made extensive provision for our learning of 
this kind ; but undoubtedly before my next setting 
foot on English ground, or," he added, "before 
General Riddesdale redeems his promise to honour 
my father's poor castle with a visit, I shall have 
made myself acquainted with these mysteries." 

" What mysteries ?" asked Lady Helen. 

" Those, Lady Helen, of being able to perform 
duets on the Hymns of the Breviary." 

" In what way will that be an advantage to 
you?" 

" I had anticipated — ^in being a passport to your 
new Order of Sympathy." 

" The passport to that, prince, is the password, 
* One Lord — One Faith — One Baptism.*" 

" Nay, there my nationality must be aroused to 
ask whether you exalt the Church of King Henry 
the Eighth so greatly above the Chiirch of Luther 
and Melancthon, otherwise I do not perceive how 
even you. Lady Helen, have any personal interest 
in the question." 

" I exalt the Church of England," said Lady 
Helen, " as a Church which has never lent itself 
to heresy, or lost by violent schism its notes of 
unity with the Christianity which developes itself 
as a Home to its own under every sky." 

She had waxed braver — for a moment she felt 
that the humblest mind wherein Truth has conde- 
scended to manifest itself has its testimony to bear 
before kings ; and the heir-apparent was startled 
to find a timid and graceful woman suddenly so 
zealous. That singular aside in an EngHsh ball- 
room would not easily die away from his recollec- 
tion. There is an old German tale told, how the 
Abbot Erro of Armentaria wandered away into the 
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forest to reflect upon what appeared to him an 
unintelligible verse in the Bible — that " Before the 
the Lord one day is as a hundred years, and a 
hundred years as yesterday." Coming into the 
wood, a bird arose and so charmed the Abbot with 
its song, that he followed deeper and deeper into 
the recesses of the forest. When the bird ceased, 
the Abbot, regretting the shortness of the melody, 
turned again homewards, but was siu-prised to find 
his convent in ruins and a new one erected by its 
side; — ^and the monks who dwelt there were all 
strangers, and he found that he was now in the 
year 1467, whereas it was in 1167 that he went to 
walk after vespers, so that he had been listening to 
a bird 300 years. Satisfied with the truth of Holy 
Scripture, then he prayed God to take him to 
Heaven. And this is no exaggerated illustration of 
men's frequent moral ways. Suddenly a singing 
bird or a suggested principle allures them uncon- 
sciously from their accustomed path,and they pass 
on deep into the recesses of the thought, and they 
at length retiun to themselves, and behold the 
magic of centiu-ies has passed over them, and old 
prejudices and familiar things of gone-by days have 
vanished away, and there is, as it were, in their 
place new heaven and new earth — changed all so 
silently by the wonderful working of a mere chance 
interrogation whispered within the spirit. 

An alcove of scented shrubs and flowers was 
built up at the upper end of the decorated dancing- 
room. The rare oleander, and bright clusters of 
the scarlet, and pmple, and cerise-coloured ver- 
bena, the magnificent tassels of the cactus speci- 
osissima, the brilliant orange flowers of the loaza 
lateracea, and the clear white sweet-smelling 
petunia, the handsome begonia, and the showy 
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rose-and-purple tipped blooms of the cinerarias, 
mingled together with the light bushes of the 
daphne, and the rich dark evergreen foliage of 
the rhododendron, and amongst them stood a 
tall porphyry basin, cm-iously wrought with secret 
machinery, playing a fountain of scented waters ; 
and behind the flowers, and above the fountain 
was suspended a wide, concave, intransparent 
lamp of intense blue, spangled with silver stars, 
Uke the illusion of a glimpse of a deep night sky. • 
Here stood the Italian ambassador and Lady 
Helen, watching the evolutions of a long line 
of graceful waltzers. 

" You feel," said the ambassador, continuing to 
speak in a low-toned and impressive voice, "that 
the Church supplies a bond of secret communion, 
of fraternal recognition, nmning in a thread infi- 
nitely attenuated, but never broken, through the 
hands of the whole family in heaven and on earth 
— or endues, as it were, with a mutual magnetism 
and susceptibility by which one member of the 
wonderful kindred is made powerfully aware of 
the presence of another. Yet, see, here are some 
hundreds, the sons and daughters of the same 
church, they join hands, they part, they meet 
to-morrow, or not, as it may be; in the coiu'se 
of a few months they come in contact again in 
one or another of the capitals of Eiu-ope ; if one 
needed help another might render it, or might not ; 
after a-while they meet once more, perhaps most 
of them, in this salon, and the same scene is 
reacted. Do they love each other as sworn fellows 
of a great society — have they a spell-note among 
them?'' 

The question remained unanswered. 
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It was nearly the last Opera night of the season. 
The evenhig was dreary and unpleasant, and Lady 
Helen pleaded for a moment against her father's 
remembrancer of their inevitable engagement, but 
she had learnt to yield with a sweet and patient 
gentleness ; and presently she appeared, ready to 
take her seat in the carriage, dressed as her 
perfect taste suggested, in accordance with the 
overcast and chilly evening, in a dark velvet robe 
with stars of diamonds sparkling down its front 
and boddice, and with a heavier veil than com- 
mon, though she never went abroad without one, 
obscuring the proportions of her slight figure ; it 
was obvious the most zealous student of the toilet 
could not have been more successful than had she 
in this choice of the moment, made on the simple 
principles of propriety and modesty. 

The gorgeous theatre was crowded with its 
peerless company ; an unmatched galaxy of artistic 
talent shone on the boards, and commanded in 
turn the breathless and enraptiu-ed audience with 
the witchery of those marvellous physical accom- 
plishments which have thence many times thrown 
an unerring magic over minds the mightiest ; and 
the distinguished balletists of that distinguished 
season won bouquets and plaudits from the ad- 
miring multitude, and acknowledged them with 
such sweet gladliness, that the secret question 
would arise, — can it be indeed as the philosophers 
say, that these gay-looking people are receiving 
each his wreath, her wreath, of praise to go and 
hang it up to die upon the withering boughs of 
some mental upas ? If so, indeed, truly the joy of 
the world belongeth unto sorrow, and it were 
better to go with the primitive hermit into his 
wilderness, or with the Carmelite recluse into her 
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perpetual silence and weeping — for these under 
exterior tribulation are inwardly full of peace — 
such peace, they say, that even curses and scorn it 
transmutes into golden blessings. But " oh, what 
a goodly outside falsehood hath V 

General Riddesdale and his daughter were occu- 
pying their box alone, a fact importing some 
curious change of case, for Lady Helen had been 
used to be the centre of a staff of admirers of 
her wit, and wealth, and beauty. The truth was, 
that she had come to learn a deeper, and also 
a severer way of severing herself from these 
" things of the world," than that withdrawal from 
them which would have involved disobedience to 
her parent and rebellion against her position. 
Every one knows that social popularity in our 
day is the easy winning of a talent for sharpness, 
liveliness, that brilliant persiflage and kind of 
bantering exaggerative wit which passes too cur- 
rent instead of truer and earnester discourse — 
and every one gifted with this pleasant passport to 
favour is equally cognizant of the flattering effect 
its exercise exerts over the possessor's own mind 
— the difficult task it is at times to restrain, for 
prudence' sake, the rising jest or the gay repartee ; 
and how inconceivable would be the sacrifice, if by 
efficacious precept, or might or force of outward 
things, the spirit of impotence were to fall upon 
this most praised faculty ; — it will be appreciated, 
then, that Lady Helen made a more real devotion 
in offering up this talent, which was strong in her 
by nature, and acute and keen by habit, than she 
would have done in effecting her flight from the 
stage of the world in an hour of devout excite- 
ment. This gift had, perhaps, been a spring of 
temptation to her in past days ; and in the review 
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of their many faults, it might be that she had 
found 'idle words' an ever-recurring confession, 
and felt that if for ' every one* of these an * ac- 
count' was to be rendered up, they must tend 
fearfully to enweight the condemnatory scale; 
and she had been meditating much on the saying 
of S Basil, that " the talk of a woman should 
resemble water, which is said to be best when 
it has no taste at all." This is not the world's 
opinion, nor does society like its practice, but as 
the Church's holy voice, Helen knew it to be right, 
and she had lately striven well to follow out its 
implied commandment. 

It is told of S Chrysostom, that when he resolved 
to renounce the world, he began by the change of 
his garb to rid himself the more easily of the im- 
portunities of friends, regarding a penitential habit 
as not only a means for preserving a spirit of mor- 
tification and humility, but as also a public sign 
and declaration to the world, that a person has 
turned his back on its vanities, and is engaged in 
an irreconcilable war against them. And perhaps, 
amongst om-selves, putting off the manner of con- 
versation current in society, is an act almost coin- 
cident to that of the Saint in marking his new 
course by the change of his outward attire. The 
latter would, in om* day, be such a peculiarity as 
rather to attract than to repel attention. We 
wiU venture to say, would that it were done — 
would that some one had the courage to set the 
example, where many would be glad to follow; 
but all fear to begin : — still, the further record of 
S Chrysostom — ^how he observed a modest silence, 
ever regarding talkativeness as an enemy to the 
interior recollection of the heart, as a source of 
many sins and indiscretions, and as a mark of 
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vanity and self-conceit — is imitable by each of us 
in our own sphere, and will, it is conceivable, 
accomplish almost the same end as the putting on 
of a penitential habit in each case where it is 
practised, as it did in that of Lady Helen. 

In regard to others, she dressed and looked and 
was as courteous as ever, for these were the duties 
of obedience to her providential state; but in 
regard to herself, she abstained from many words, 
spoke simply and seriously, without raillery, and 
without an over-refinement of affability; and it 
was wonderful how quickly the effect was shown 
in the withdrawal of the many satellites who had 
been used to distinguish the appearance of the 
beautiful heiress whenever she moved in public. 
Such people are content to pay the homage to 
Religion which is Her due, as long as She walks 
abroad, as in these days, in fair favour ; but that 
homage is no vital principle. Rehgion remains 
with them as a venerable tradition, which they 
neither disturb nor dwell upon. But when one 
rises up and displays Religion assimilated into 
religiousness, they begin to think such a one gauche 
and outre, — and the like, perhaps, had been the 
sentence of judgment on Lady Helen; but the 
quietude of her soul was little troubled by its 
effects. Her sacrifice was made, and her object — 
of gaining a deeper inward life in the ways of 
the Church — was attained. Also, as she passed 
through the scenes in which she was obliged to 
mingle, she withdrew from them by not gazing on 
or after them. It is well, say the holy Doctors, 
to cast down the eyes, and so forsake vanity, by 
refusing to see it; and of this practice she had 
learnt the difficult use, until, as on the occasion we 
describe, she was able to develope in herself the 
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severer virtues of self-denial, in the very midst of 
the envied gaieties and lustre of the Opera House. 
We fully perceive that we are, as she was, treading 
on dangerous ground, but we feel our foot-path 
firm ; and the rod and the staff of obedience were 
her imfailing protection. 

Towards the close of the evening, the door of 
the box was opened, and a gentleman entered, 
who moved slightly to Lady Helen, and exchang- 
ing a recognition of unusual cordiality with the 
General, was presently deep in the mazes of 
political information and discoiu'se. Lady Helen 
gathered that he was urging her father to contest 
a forthcoming county election, and far from happy 
was she to hear at last a tardy consent given 
on the part of the General: after which the 
stranger again bowed, and disappeared as he had 
entered. 

When they returned home, letters awaited 
General Riddesdale, and he retired to his private 
room; but scarcely had he done so, when Lady 
Helen was summoned to hear the contents of a 
packet, which, it appeared, was from the only 
brother of the General, who, having made his 
marriage with a Roman Catholic, had become to 
his last blood-relative as a heathen man, and with 
whom he had pursued no intercourse these many 
years, but who now proposed, with every kind pro- 
fession of fraternal feeling, to obtain a visit from 
himself and Helen in Ireland — his home ever since 
his return from the Peninsula — that, as he said, 
they might die in the love of brethren, and leave 
their children to he sisters to each other when 
they should both be gone. The old General was 
affected, and Helen with real joy responded to his 
design of accepting the invitation of her unknown 
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uncle, to a country which curiosity and enthu- 
siasm had made her long eager to behold. The 
letters further stated that Colonel Riddesdale's 
daughter, who had been rescued from the very 
midst of the troubles in Spain, resided with him, 
with the two orphan children of his only son, sup- 
plying the double place which had been left in 
melancholy vacancy by the premature death of her 
mother. Helen knew something of her cousin's 
previous history, and a feeling of impatience to 
make an acquaintance of a novel and deeply inte- 
resting character, perhaps was scarcely secondary 
to the instincts of affection, in bringing tears into 
her eyes, when she heard that this journey must 
be deferred until after the election, as the canvass 
would be entered on immediately. 

Miss Norman was, as usual, sitting up for her 
friend, and having dismissed the maids for the 
night, the two lingered over the beguiling fire, 
which had been lighted in the dressing-room in 
consideration of the coolness of the evening. Lady 
Helen related the exhilarating contents of the 
Irish letters, and received the warm sympathy of 
tender interest; she told also the parliamentary 
news, and found that the city which would be the 
scene of the General's contest was the birthplace 
and had been, all her childhood and youth's years, 
the home of her friend. Quick, then, was the 
invitation, and not reluctant the consent, that, 
should it so happen that General Riddesdale, as 
he had intimated would be the case, desired his 
daughter to accompany him on his intended elec- 
tion journey, she would travel with her, and remain 
her companion until the time of their departure 
for Ireland. 

With an affectionate leave they separated for 
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the night ; but the stai's set and the sun rose upon 
wakeful eyes, in the several chambers of the 
dwellers in that luxurious house. The General 
laid his head upon his pillow of down, but dreams 
of his youth disturbed him. The old man remem- 
bered his playmates — the man of the world recol- 
lected the days of his unworldliness. The birds, 
and the flowers, and the gushing streams of his 
native home haunted him with low moaning sounds 
and gentle odours — and ever and anon he started 
and found himself aged and exiled from all that 
shining past. Then his mother appeared before 
him — a mild and matronly woman, who tried to 
curb his waywardness with love and reasoning — 
and in vain ; and his brother — his young brother — 
now speaking of age and the grave ; and then all 
had passed away, and there remained the cool, 
stone-paved chapel, familiar to the eyes of his boy- 
hood, where monuments to his ancestors were 
reared at their successive decease ; and now he 
stood watching men, who looked not like mortal 
men, erecting a tomb and engraving a tablet — and 
as the letters grew beneath their fingers, and the 
figures of shining marble were moulded out quickly, 
like images in clay, he aroused with a cry of distress. 
Lady Helen mused long and pleasantly of the 
friends she hoped to make — the sister she pro- 
mised herself to gain ; for dear as Miss Norman 
had become to her; she still felt that one so nearly 
allied must be more, much more — a sister, — it 
is a tender word, full of earnest meaning. A 
sister! — she is one who will be to us as an 
angel of light, and as a mortal friend. And this 
newly-found relative would become to her all that 
a sister could be, necessarily, by reason of their 
relative positions — ^beside all the magic of religious 
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interest, which had been the only investiture of 
her name hitherto, in the heart so well prepared 
to open to her the fountains of its love. 

Miss Norman, too, passed a night of watching 
and thoughtfulness. Remembrances had been 
rou^d in her mind, which she would fain have 
sleep in their obscurity ; but she knew wherein is 
strength and the refuge of the troubled spirit. 
A sudden word, heard in passing by in the world, 
might waken the echoes of bygone days of tribu- 
lation ; but as in their reality, so in their remem- 
brance, she could have — and she had — peace. 
Great peace have they who walk in the narrow 
way of reliance on an external authority — great 
peace, which no troubled recollections can mar, 
and no assailing doubts whether this thing or 
that had been better otherwise, can dissipate or 
destroy. 

The events of the month had been chiefly com- 
municated as they passed, to Mr. Norman. Some 
of his reflections on them we have already given ; 
others unfolded themselves in his instructions to 
his flock. Thus these things fell into the list of 
those providential circumstances by which, un- 
known to his hearers, the mind of the clergyman is 
influenced in his preparations for the public duties, 
whence their spiritual help is to arise. How often 
does it happen that we hear some sermon, or 
receive some remark, exactly suited to our present 
case, and wonder at the prescience which must 
have dictated it. We may admire, but we need 
not wonder, for it is but that the Providence which 
is '^ over all'' has made the doings of distant places 
subsidiary to our assistance. 

On S James's Day the Curate addressed his 

p 
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congregation on the subject of that ardent pur- 
pose of religious life, which the Mother of the 
Holy Apostle commemorated set forth, as in the 
Gospel for the festival. It was the week pre- 
ceding a Confirmation, and this was to be his last 
sermon on the subject, which he had been for 
many weeks keeping closely before his people. 
He spoke forcibly of that Chalice and that Bap- 
tism, which are to be shared by the servants of 
the Cross, and of the Vow about to be bound 
upon the souls of the youthful candidates for the 
solemn sacrament. And then he took for his motto 
the words of the blessedly-distinguished younger 
brother of the two presented to our Lord in such 
eager solicitude by their parent — the words of 
S John — " Whatsoever is born of God overcometh 
the world." 

" * Overcometh the world,' " he said ; " Here is 
expressed in one word what is stated more in 
detail by the Promise in Holy Baptism, — 

" ' To renoimce the devil and all his works— the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world — and all the sinful 
lusts of the flesh.* 

" *The devil and all his works' — Of these are all 
those crimes which men everywhere so call and 
reprobate — murder, lying, thieving, and all such 
scandalous sins ; but besides these there are others 
which * society' winks at — the fashionable murder, 
duelling, impurity of life, intemperance, covetous- 
ness, and the like. 

" ^ The pomps and vanities ' — The pomps of the 
world we see about us in many a gaudy show, and 
many a glittering pageant, — in proud equipages 
and fine mansions, and ostentatious of wealth and 
power, and in amusements and pursuits, the hun- 
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dred gratifications of sight and sense which are 
now everywhere presented, and appropriated by 
each so eagerly: but at the same time we should 
remember that this is a comparative term — what 
to me would be pomps would be to another in 
a different station, but the mere common accom- 
paniments of everyday life, and would attract from 
him no thought or attention, being therefore to 
him harmless — while they might distract and oc- 
cupy my thoughts, and unfit me for higher pur- 
poses. These pomps, however, belong chiefly to 
those who have riches and station; — have the poor, 
then, nothing to do with this part of the covenant? 
Oh yes, the poor have their * vanities ' — the poor 
and middle classes their vanities of dress and pre- 
cedence, and their amusements; — my brethren, 
every heart knoweth its own * vanity;' and per- 
haps the best definition of these pomps and vani- 
ties is, that they are just those things, whatever 
they may be in our individual circumstances, which 
do not in any way directly or indirectly forward us 
in our passage heavenward, or strengthen our moral 
or spiritual natures for perseverance in that jour- 
ney. * The works of the devil ' are things in 
themselves and always sin^ — these ^ pomps and 
vanities' are things only sinful as regards ourselves 
— sinful to us because we have vowed to renounce 
them, just as it would have been sinful in a Naza- 
rite to suffer a razor upon his head, because of his 
vow, though the cutting off the hair would be no 
more sinful in itself than the suffering it to grow. 

"Everything which tends to the indulgence of the 
6ody, the mere physical constitution, harms the 
soul, and must be dispensed with as 'vanity' — 
everything which makes the gratification of the 
mere intellectaal powers, apart fi*om the higher 

p 2 
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principles of our nature^ must be put aside as 
* vanity.' 

"Everything which is not in any way auxiliary to 
our increase in holiness and the knowledge of God 
our vow binds us to renounce, for it is * vanity/ 
Many things we are called on to give up, many 
pursuits to refrain from, which other men (unbap- 
tised men) are not debarred — but we who have 
taken the baptismal oath, and desire to keep it, 
are spiritual Nazarites. My brethren, again I re- 
peat it, we must resign much that would be in 
accordance with our tastes, and the tastes of our 
friends — pursuits and pleasures — all things that 
would feed the man and starve the Christian — all 
that would gain the world and lose the soul — these 
are the vanities and the pomps of this wicked 
world. S John helps us in another place with a 
strong and deep meaning to the words we have 
chosen as our text, * Overcometh the world,' and 
which our Church has thus enlarged and amplified. 
He says, * Love not the world, neither the things 
of the world ; if any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him ; for all that is in the 
world, the lust of the flesh and the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of 
the world ' — and our Blessed Lord said, * Set your 
affections on things above, not on things on the 
earth.' Alas, it would often seem by our words 
and works as if the opposites of these injunctions 
had been given, and we were striving to fulfil 
them! 

"*A11 the sinful lusts of the flesh'— Man looketh 
on the outward appearance, but God looketh on the 
heart; and the child of GoD must be holy in His 
sight. We can see the works of the devil where 
they are wrought; and the pomps and vanities of 
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our neighbours and brethren we can see, though 
we cannot know the extent of their influence on 
the heart and true life; but these 'lusts of the 
flesh ' hide themselves in the inner nature — every 
unholy thought — every purpose which has self for 
its origin and object — every desire which is earthly 
or sensual, or unsanctified, is of these; and these 
must be strictly searched for, and renounced with 
the rest of the things of the world : 

" And this is to * overcome the world.* *' 
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CHAPTER V. 



%f^t 'dUmtt of tge Cfiuttf^, anti tge mtrim 
of tge Wodtit 



'^The Lord is Kino, be the people never so impatient: He 
sitteth between the cherubims, be the earth never so unquiet.** 

*'The waves of the sea are mighty, and rage horribly: but 
yet the Lord, Who dwelleth on high, is mightier." 

''Who stilleth the raging of the sea: and the noise of His 
waves, and the madness of the people.** 

" I thought to understand this : but it was too hard for me, 
until I went into the sanctuary of God : then understood I 
the end of these men : namely, how Thou dost set them in 
slippery places : and easiest them down and destroyest them. 
Yea, even like as a dream when one awaketh : so shalt Thou 
make their image to vanish out of the city.** 

** But PEACE shall be upon Israel.** 

" Thou shalt hide them privily by Thine own presence 
from the provoking of all men : Thou shalt keep them 
secretly in Thy tabernacle from the strife of tongues.'* 

^ The Lord sitteth above the water-flood : and the Lord 
remaineth a King for ever.". 

'* The Lord thy God, O Sion, shall be Kino for evermore : 
and throughout all generations.** 



r^NE may not say he has seen France, when he 
^^ has not seen Paris! nor America, and not 
Niagara! neither England, and not a Contested 
Election! It is an eminently national spectacle, 
and an improving study, as well as an exciting 
time. The honesty and the ardour, the honour 
and the heart, of the primitive British character, 
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show out in bold relief beside the mere brute zeal 
and fretting chagrin of less pure and genuine ele- 
ments. It is fine to see the man of mere means 
standing, for the first time in his life conscious 
that he is poor, before an unpurchasable consti- 
tuency ; and fine to see one, opulent of popularity, 
rallying enthusiastic thousands as with a magician's 
wand ; and finer yet, many times, to see the real 
great man, stem, bold, and uncompromising, ap- 
pealing to the secret sense of a rough, but appre- 
ciative, people. And the lower, though not less 
effective, accompaniments of the act — ^the colours 
and the band-music, and the crowd ; processions, 
and banners, and the presence of the privileged and 
titled class, one for the time with the masses of " the 
"million" — all are the inseparable characteristics 
of that unique saturnalia which should at least 
have been witnessed once by every student of 
English men and manners. 

Perhaps to the simply reflective mind, it is a 
sight at first awaking more surprise than any other 
feeling, and that in a greater degree than any other 
common fact. For it is the instinct of reflection 
to fall back upon motives, and the motives here 
appear marvellously insufficient. The eagerness 
of the soldier we comprehend, the ambition of 
the scholar we laud, even pure vanity may find 
apologists for its votaries — ^but that a man should 
quit his castle and his park, his elegancies and 
civilizations, and wear out his body, and become a 
defaulter to his estate, and place himself in colli- 
sion with people and circumstances which gall and 
buffet him, — not for heroism, neither for the fa- 
mousness of ages — not for charity, not for some 
high prophetic reason, not in the name of God — 
but for * the honour of a Seat in Parliament ' — it 
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is a thing we cannot understand; the love of legis- 
lation in such a one must be strong. Yet once, 
possibly, we might have understood it, when the 
world seemed more, and things unworldly less, to 
us. We can travel back over the pathway of the 
rapid past, and remember how, when we were very 
young, these things warmed and roused us ; how we 
joined in making our nursery ring with rehearsals of 
the coming contest, how we extolled the candidate 
whose * side ' we chose, with all the laudatory words 
of our growing vocabulary, and assumed his white- 
and-crimson favour with as much enthusiasm as if 
our small partizanship were the very cynosure of 
his success — ^how melancholy a hallucination we 
thought it when men, though, we remember, vainly 
as bUndly, followed their unwise and visionary pur- 
pose to oppose the advent to power of those whom 
we considered true and honourable-hearted sena- 
tors. Now, we may be changed, but the world 
goes on the same. While we write, in the last 
week of July, 1847, the elective franchise of the 
empire is again exercising its responsibilities ; and 
to-day, again, we wear the white-and- crimson favour 
— ^for old custom's sake perhaps — perhaps because 
the struggle of to-day is of the * nouvel millionaire ' 
against the born gentleman, possessing more title- 
deeds than ducats, and more hearts among the 
peasantry than votes of the electors ; and we still 
care to find ourselves swelling with our unit the 
proud minority (an inevitable minority in the mass, 
however here and there personal popularity, or the 
sense of public services rendered, may balance the 
local scale) lifting up last witnesses against the 
fatal ascendancy of mammon in this devoted land. 
The vivas of a multitude are ringing at the present 
moment in our ears, the final panic of close-coming 
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defeat has seized upon the losing cause, the cla- 
mour and the agitation rises higher, and they 
fear, and curse, and hate, and — the clock strikes 
four! and all is over — the die is cast — and again 
the never-conquered-yet returns to the place that 
has known hun almost from the day he put off his 
college tunic, to represent the borough which 
claims the honour of his birth. Here, if anywhere, 
in things of the sort one might say, satisfaction 
should exist. Yet if we read that lofty and most 
triumphant eye aright, we recur to the feeling of 
simple surprise that so much labour and heart has 
been given for so little reality. We retreat within, 
and the calm of the soul returns while it silently 
recals to itself the memorial of Ignatius Loyola, on 
the Feast of the Annunciation morning, hanging up 
his sword before the altar at Montserrat, and going 
forth a mendicant! — and the touching emblem 
whereby the tale of the Royal Stuarts is told — a 
broken diadem at the foot of the cross ! — and many 
a martyr's, many a missionary's, story, and fame 
and fortune ten thousand times resigned for the 
cloister and the tonsure — in all these things we 
feel that a sufficient motive and an abundant re- 
compense have authorised each boundless sacrifice, 
and the more we may have been at any time by 
temperament or circumstances able to comprehend 
and fraternise with all this show, the more vividly 
do we now perceive the infinite greatness of the 
least thing in the Kingdom of Heaven above it all. 
Faded boughs hang round the handsome carriage 
which this morning, ^hen the boughs were fresh, 
bore a young and eager-hearted candidate through 
the thronged and noisy streets, and now bears him 
away from the scene of disappointment; bright 
flowers, bound by many fair devoted hands, deck 
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the chair of the Honourable Member — from each 
and both we recin* agam impatiently to the inward 
Ideal, of which we can exult and say 

** Pines may tower and laurels flourish. 
Deathless green is only Thine." 

Yes, in such, as in every day of excitement and 
commotion, the mind of the child of the Church 
finds its stabiUty in Her steadfastness — its peace in 
Her undisturbed protection. The billows of the 
stormiest sea beat upon the bosom of that Great 
Rock, and It bides them all, rooted in Its deep 
primeval centre: — ^the waves may dash about Its 
fortifications, but Its fabric they cannot damage: — 
in every time of worldly tumult, as in every horn* of 
private woe, or of strife in the secret soul, here is 
unchangingness to fly to, and comfort wherewith to 
be consoled. 

It were but a truism to say how daily experi- 
ence teaches, sometimes with keen instruction, the 
frailty of the tenure by which every simply earthly 
holding is secm*ed to its possessor, and how the 
voices of history come low and sad across the 
great waters of time, bearing the same tale of all 
of whom they are cognizant. Property, friends, 
and pleasant circumstances — to-day they are a 
man's own, and to-morrow have left to him not a 
vestige — a mere privation — an earthquake-chasm. 
In the midst of the sunshine of success, the thunder- 
storm lowers at mid-day ; the seed is cast into the 
earth, and the corn is ripe, and the husbandman 
looks for the harvest, and in its stead comes a 
tempest or a mildew. One begins to rejoice him- 
self in his felicitous fortune, and suddenly the roof- 
tree is blasted, and he lonely stands upon his 
hearth, amidst the shattered relics of his household 
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gods. Men change their loves as they exchange 
their stock-bonds ; they imagine they get their 
equivalent, and that calculation being satisfactory 
it suffices them. Woe, woe, woe, is a doom daily 
heard as distinctly and as confoundingly by one or 
another of the proteges of pubUc favour, as it was 
above the revelry of London, when * Solomon Eagles,' 
the prophet of the fire and the plague, ran through 
the denunciated city with his brazier on his head, 
charging its citizens with the futility of their pro- 
jects of gain and greatness : but an inheritance in 
God's Chin*ch, secured by the signature and seal 
of Holy Baptism, no fickleness of chances will 
affect, and no power of enmity can rend away. 

This world is very sorrowful; its sorrowfulness 
oppresses the heart as it comes before us in ever 
new and varying forms. Now it is the grief of a 
parent for his child of many prayers, who has 
suffered shipwreck in ruinous sin ; again, tears are 
falling upon the early tomb of a friend who has 
never betrayed his trust ; and the stifled yearnings 
of the dying soldier for his home ; and the wailing 
of a woman for her idol ; and the cry of the poor 
for bread ; and the bitter words of the rich about 
some misery which gold is powerless to avert, — in 
tin*n take up the never-silent note of evil tidings ; 
and when the accents of jubilee sound for a 
moment in our ears, it would seem that it is but 
that they may be quenched in the direr discord — 
the sweeter the instant's joy the sadder the long 
year's lamentation — ^the cloud is the darker for the 
rainbow which so lately glittered on its breast. 
This is how the world fares ; but in the Church we 
are carried staidly on without over-joyousness, and 
also without overmuch sorrow, except so far as 
our sins and short comings compel it of us. We 
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are carried on in the way of the Cross, indeed ; 
but not more than we can bear of its holy burden 
is laid upon us — not a weight like that of the 
world's sorrow. 

The great ones of the earth suffer strange fata- 
lities ; but there is peace in the Church like the 
quiet of the deep ocean far far down, while whirl- 
pools are foaming above. The grandest of secular 
positions is subject to vicissitudes the most start- 
ling — ^the less and lower appear often to be the 
mere sport of vagrant circumstances. A few rapid 
years have seen the Bourbons flung from their 
ancient autocracy, and sent to do inglorious avoca- 
tions, to earn bread like common men ; and if 
rising again, yet with dipt wings and a feathered 
crest. And their haughty noblesse, the Guises, 
and the Vendfimes, and the Montmorencies, their 
names denobled, and their chateaux bannerless, and 
their sons left among the multitude; while the 
cabinet and the chambers, and the very inner 
closets of the court, have been thronged with 
plebeian lordliness, exercising itself in airs to befit 
its new-acquired station. And also has been seen 
an Espartero, a mere woodsman, rising to rule, by 
beck or frown, the movements of the Spain of 
Ferdinand and Isabella; and being again hurled 
from dignities the highest, to give place to new 
adventurers — ^the world meanwhile witnessing to 
her own caprice, by naming him the Child of 
Fortune. 

Consult all the histories of heroes and of favour- 
ites, whether of the people or of sovereigns ; and, 
from the shades, the wily Gaveston, and the loving 
Mortimer, and the petted Rizzio, and the noble 
Strafford, and the haughty Warwick, and the ac- 
complished Essex, will make one common illustra- 
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tion with the moral antipodes of most of them, 
such as Mirabeau, and Danton, and Robespierre, 
breathing the same tale of the wreck of trust with 
the thousand voices of the gifted, denizens of a 
naturally dangerous atmosphere, and regarded as 
heirs of tribulation. They say * Fortune favours 
the bold ; ' and so thought the Bruce when he lay 
on the herdsman's floor, and watched the spider 
eight times attempt to scale the beam, and at the 
ninth succeed. Eight times fair Scotland's crest 
had lowered before usurping Edward, and at the 
ninth victory was with it. But if we cut this motto 
on the turf of Bannockburn, we will also remember 
how appropriately it might have been engraven 
deep on the stone where the head of Wallace 
glared ghastly and horrible from the bridge-arch 
of Old London! And a finer satire still it were 
above the Watergate of Edinburgh, through which 
Montrose, * The Great Marquis,' passed in the 
hangman's cart, while Argyll and Warriston were 
exalted to place and power! Or at CuUoden, it 
should be painted on a * white hand-post' for a 
sign to travellers, to remind them of Charles 
Edward! — or, where could the 'Fortes fortuna 
juvat' seem a more fitting legend than for the 
gates of the Wonder-City, whence issued the ever- 
conquering legions ? Blazon it there in laurels of 
emerald, and then add beneath, as a circumstance, 
a mere casualty, how that city was never besieged, 
but it was taken ! and then go embroider the same 
device in fair colours on the thousand banners that 
the strong have wrested from the weak, stained 
ere they got them with the blood of many a noble 
heart, and tangled with the nerves of many a pa- 
triot right hand ! So fares the world — the world in 
which these men, who make the hot strife of con- 
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tested elections, are so solicitous to secure their 
inch of earth, whereon to rest their lever. We, 
the while — let us walk about Zion, and tell the 
towers thereof, and mark well her palaces, and 
consider her bulwarks. Hopes are crushed, pur- 
poses are crossed, the best and fairest lookings 
forward turn to dimness — we see it so around us — 
we feel it so within us — but we pass back ever 
again to the Great Final Idea — The Catholic 
Chuch — and there, at least, there can he no defeat ! 
And so contrary are such scenes as that amidst 
which we write and to which we allude, to the very 
tenor of the Church, that it is but an anomaly when 
the two interests even consist in the same consecu- 
tive thoughts. In one and the other, the great 
system of Representation passes in inverse direc- 
tions. In the Ecclesiastical Kingdom, it is not that 
the mind of the mass has to be described to the 
Monarch, but the Will of the Sovereign has to be 
indicated to the subjects — so, where in the one 
case the people choose whom they list to be heard 
as their voice by proxy in the law-founding senate, 
and these again virtually depute the Cabinet to 
make known their temper to the Crown, — ^in the 
other constitution, the Supreme Head confides His 
pleasure personally to a few. His spiritual staff, and 
these communicate their instructions to a wider 
circle, and these again to the still more remote, 
until each secular priest becomes the voice of the 
mind of the Head of the Chm*ch to the meanest 
child in His realm. And yet Here, we contend, is 
the one peerless constitution! — paradoxical as it 
may sound — the perfect democracy. For here is 
no * class legislation ' — here are no * monopolies * — 
no tyrannous exaltations of men above their fellows. 
The Source of Law is Divine, and no power what^ 
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ever resides in any but divinely authorised function- 
aries — to them " the people " may come for redress 
and healing, every when and where — all alike, the 
mean man and his master, the emperor and the serf 
— one has no privilege above another, nor any sha- 
dow of a hope to gain an iota of power over the 
rest, so far as their position in this Kingdom goes. 

But we are straying into the regions of reflection 
farther and faster than our history warrants. It 
was in June, 1841, and the House was dissolved, 
and the nation set about to elect its new Parlia- 
ment: — the Parliament which has lived to see some 
of the most remarkable — what some would call 
scandalous political apostacies — what others under- 
stand to be the workings of honest and earnest 
conviction in minds long bewildered by the hazes 
of conventional traditions. 

General Riddesdale had left town immediately 
on the dissolution, to effect the more onerous part 
of his canvass with a few influential friends ; leav- 
ing his daughter and Miss Norman to follow more 
at their leisure, with the carriage and necessary 
servants, to join him at one of the principal towns 
of the county. 

As they journeyed, their talk was of many holy 
and peaceful things, broken sometimes for a brief 
moment by the still Ungering lamentation of Helen 
over the inconsistencies to which she seemed con- 
signed, but easily restored to its harmony by the 
recal of those high intentions which were alike the 
constraining power and the guerdon of the Cross. 
In the last stage of their journey they had to pass 
over a wild and magnificent tract of country, little 
frequented and less cultivated ; one of those minia- 
ture wildernesses which still exist in their rare 
and refreshing grandeur here and there in this 
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over-citied England. The turbulent mountain- 
torrent made its gushing way along the glen of 
the luxuriant valley, the silver voice of the ring- 
ouzel soimded ever near, and the noise of the pas- 
sage of the carriage through a piece of woodland^ 
roused the hare from his refuge only to guide the 
eye to more secluded recesses and deeper soli- 
tudes ; — the foxglove and the fern, the thistle 
and the cotton-rush, the graceful purple spurge, 
and the beds of scented heather, concealed the 
retreats of loving and innocent Hving things ; — and 
the sound of the waters, and the song of the birds, 
and the humming lullaby of the bees, made un- 
ceasing romantic music in cadences sweet as a 
weary man's dream. Then followed a wide waste 
moor, yielding nothing but the reed, and the damp 
moss, and a few sad-looking marsh flowers, the 
Tunbridge filmy-leaf, and the moss-campion, and 
the variegated lichens covering the acclivities of 
enormous blocks of granite scattered over the wild 
region; and there was no sound but the distant 
scream of the hawk, sailing to the crag whose 
rocky brow bore the eyrie of his dwelling. 

" I have been thinking," said Helen after a long 
silence, "of those who passed hfe-times in wilds 
like that through which we have been travelling — 
Oh if one could have sat at the feet of some such 
holy anchoret, and have heard him tell of the joys 
of devotion and the wonderful ways of God, how 
it seems that one must have caught an ardour to 
purify the very soul and make it for ever forgetful 
of all that is of the earth." 

Miss Norman had been quietly sunk in her 
corner of the carriage ; the days of her youth were 
recalled when that journey had been famiUar; the 
voices of memory's land were sounding clearly and 
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loud in her inward ear, and those voices are known 
to have a most deafening power on the outward 
organ. 

Helen again spoke — " How often," she said, " one 
seems to contemplate as the thing intensely to 
be desired, the very thing of all others which is 
certainly impossible to us, and perhaps unadvis- 
able." 

" It is so," said Miss Norman, arousing at this too 
apposite remark, " it is so, but then," pursuing the 
train of her own reflections, " our proper will must 
be humbled until we no longer desire anything — 
until we have no preference of places or persons or 
conditions of life — until all employments are indif- 
ferent to us, and we are cold to friendship, and 
callous to pain, and dead to joy, and are untroubled 
in reverses, and unentangled in prosperity — till our 
aversions have become our delights, and our plea- 
sures our loathings — until submission and silence 
and penance have grown so ingrained into our 
nature, that we have even them to overcome — 
until self-love is like a word of a foreign language, 
and self-confidence a sentiment of which we cannot 
conceive the existence — until troublousness and 
mortification have annihilated our human heart, 
and we have finally forgotten all creatures, even 
our nearest and dearest and best." 

These words were uttered in a tone of such 

startling pathos, that Helen turned an involuntary 

gaze of wonder on her friend, and then, for the 

first time perceiving her flushed cheek and excited 

eye, threw her arms round her in warm kindliness, 

and entreated to know if she were ill or distressed. 

j The transit of the last few years, laden with their 

[ own learning, had commimicated to Ursula Nor- 

' man a much larger measure of self-possession than 

Q 
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falls to the lot of most women; therefore, instead 
of explaining or asseverating, or any other resource 
of a confused mind, she was herself again in an 
instant, and affectionately assured Helen that she 
was neither ill nor in trouble, " except indeed," she 
said, and it was with a smile scarce to be cheated 
from being a sigh, "so far as it may be called 
trouble to possess a heart and mind needing all 
this severe subduing, - which I am afraid," she con- 
tinued, " my Helen thinks is going too far for 
human weakness." 

" No," rejoined Helen, satisfied with the veil, " I 
do not think it going too far — ^nothing that we can 
say can add to the deep meaning of our Blessed 
Lord's Own Words as to the Cross — no ideas of 
ours could of course convey half what it is to take 
up and share His Cross — but I was speaking of 
the ancient hermits and soHtaries, and supposing 
that they must have been very blessed." 

" It may be so," said Miss Norman quickly, 
readily entering into the thought which had been 
lost to her before, " it may be so, yet I imagine, 
could they come again to tell their tale, it would 
be one too fearful for us to endure the recital of — 
we have the World, dear Helen, in ways, also, the 
Flesh, to contend with ; but they, Helen, they had 
the Flesh and the Devil — the Devil — who of us 
knows what that means?" 

" Yet," said Helen, " as gold, they suffered the 
fire — that they might come out purified, perfect; 
surely the gain was worth the loss." 

" The dealings of Almighty God have been 
mysterious with His Church," replied Miss Nor- 
man, "and it is perhaps not for us to commend 
or to condemn any course which has at one tinae 
or another been taken by His servants, lest we 
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fight against Him, Who for aught we know may 
have inspired the particular acts which seem dark 
to us ; but, if the thought might be hazarded, one 
would say that the dispensation of seclusion had 
passed away, and that active lives and wider cha- 
rities are those which we should now contemplate 
for imitation, as the needful ordinance for the 
world in its present state. The Church appears, 
as it were, to have journeyed on to another stage 
of its appointed discipline — it has not before been 
tried exactly as it is now — persecution and priva- 
tion it has gone through, and in turn it has had 
also the trial of the possession of great secular 
power, and all the temptations of riches and favour 
— but now the proof applied to its faith seems a 
new and even more distressing one — its mixture 
.with the world and with schism and heresy, so that 
it can scarcely be distinguished who are its own, 
and power walking side by side with it and appear- 
ing to fulfil its commissions, but defrauding it of 
every voluntary act, secretly pinioning its arms 
while it loudly praises its wisdom — it seems a per- 
plexing trial of truth and strength, which, because 
of its mysteriousness, we should each the more 
reverently submit to." 

"But oh," said Helen, "the vocation was not 
to all in other days ; and surely it may be to some 
now. The deeper thirst after a perfect life, how 
can it be satisfied in the way in which we live? 
When one remembers how those holy men devoted 
their seventeen hours a-day to prayer and contem- 
plation, and took but one small meal, and fasted 
for many days together, and renounced the very 
sight of their fellow-creatures — how they lived in 
those days of the morning dawn of Christianity — 
one cannot shut one's soul to the thrill of those 

q2 
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words of S Paul, * If the righteous scarcely be 
saved, where shall the ungodly and the smner 
appear?' and truly are not we sinners and ungodly 
in comparison with such as S John of the Desert, 
S Paul the first hermit, and S Anthony of Egypt?" 

Miss Norman was perfectly awakened to the 
nature of Helen's feelings, and her thoughts were 
already entirely withdrawn from her own inner life 
to give the needed sympathy and help. 

" If," she said, " we had no higher motive to 
holiness and good works than our own salvation, 
we might follow the anchorite to his cell, and wear 
away these sinful bodies in perpetual penitence 
and suffering; but we have a higher, infinitely 
higher, truer, nobler motive — in the Love of God! 
and that Love bids us abide with our brother, and 
sympathize and labour with him, and help him . 
where we are the stronger, and pray for him when 
he falls, as we desire also that he will do for 
us ; we are to add ' to godliness brotherly kindness/ 
The hermits, dear Helen, were holy and glorious 
men, and doubtless, for the Church believes, if we 
come at last to Heaven, we shall see them there 
among the white-robed army, with beauty for their 
ashes and cruel sores, the oil of joy for mourning 
and misery, and the garments of praise in place of 
their scanty sackcloth and their spirit of heaviness 
— ^but to me it seems clear that for us to depart, 
even in mind, or in our most secret will^ from the 
state in which God has set us, to covet another, 
even their, place, in His wisest dispensations, is but 
an act of rebellion and infidelity. Such, I feel 
assured, would be the lesson taught us by those 
pure men themselves, might they now be our oral 
instructors. And, depend on it, dear Helen, we 
are far from fit to be entrusted with a position like 
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theirs. It may be, who knows, though one almost 
shrinks from saying it, a visitation on the Church 
for past unfaithfulness to wonderful gifts; but 
certain it is that weakness and disease are in Her 
body now, such as would grievously impair the 
ability of Her members to wrestle with the powers, 
not of flesh and blood, as She once did in the per- 
sons of Her solitaries and great confessors, and as 
seems to be the very calling of the dwellers in the 
deserts." 

The conversation was brought to a close, for 
they had reached the town and the hotel where it 
was appointed that they should join General Rid- 
desdale. 

One moment more we linger in the wilderness. 
It is told thus of S Anthony of Egypt, named the 
Patriarch of Monks, — that he withdrew himself 
from all, and lived on a remote mountain for 
twenty years — that during that time both the 
heavenly and infernal spirits appeared to him fre- 
quently and on various missions — that Satan never 
overthrew him in the combat, and our Lord sent 
him testimonies of His high approval — that the 
austereness of his asceticism was unparalleled, his 
daily refection was six ounces of bread soaked in 
water with a little salt, to which he rarely added a 
few dates, taking it after sunset, and in his old age 
sometimes he took it with a little oil and at three 
o'clock; but frequently he ate only once in three 
or four days, and his under garment was sackcloth, 
over which he wore nothing more than a sheepskin 
with a girdle — he exhorted his brethren to allot 
the least time they possibly could to the care of 
the body — he always rose after a short sleep at 
midnight, and continued in prayer on his knees 
with his hands lifted up to heaven till sunrise, and 
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sometimes till three in the afternoon — but, with 
all this, it is added in the record of his austerities, 
he was very careful never to place perfection in 
mortification, but in charity! 

And we are tempted to add an extract from a 
lower and yet a good source — nearer home, and 
though certainly we do not ourselves fully go with 
its whole meaning, perhaps more one with the 
sympathies of people now-a-days — in The Battle 
of Life these touching words occur — " There are 
countries, dearest, where those who would abjure 
a misplaced passion, or would strive against some 
cherished feeUng of their hearts and conquer it, 
retire into a hopeless solitude and close the world 
against themselves and worldly hopes for ever. 
When women do so, they assume that name (dear 
to you though I have not known it) and call each 
other sisters. But there may be sisters, Grace, 
who in the broad world out of doors, and under- 
neath its free sky, and in its crowded places, and 
among its busy life, and trying to assist and cheer 
it, and do some good, learn the same lesson with 
hearts still fresh and young, and open to all happi- 
ness and means of happmess," — or even with a 
dead heart, carrying outward deceitful appear- 
ances, " can say the battle is long past, the victory 
long won ! '* 

From their hotel that evening, Miss Norman 
wrote thus to her brother: — 

" I have been truly astonished at the change which 
has taken place in Lady Helen since we have been in 
town. She has become so much more patient, and 
humble, and sound, than I could really have believed to 
be possible in so short a while, and in the midst of such 
overwhelming disadvantages It is not the first time 
that I have watched the up-springing of Catholic truth 
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in a hitherto wilderness mind, but in no case has the 
advance been like this. I can only account for it (and 
I should like to know if you agree with me here) by her 
having been taught at once, and so earnestly, the prin- 
ciple of simple reliance, without the discussion of doc- 
trines and observances, which usually occupies much of 
the precious time of the learner amongst us, in the 
imhappy state of our Church." 

Mr. Norman's immediate reply contained the 
followhig paragraph:— 

" You are quite right, my dear Ursula, in believing 
the rapid progress you describe in Lady Helen to be 
the result of obedience, and it is my resolution hence- 
forth to pursue with every one coming under my reli- 
gious advice the course which has received in this case 
so plain a blessing. I am aware that it would by many, 
by most perhaps, of my brethren, even those with whom 
I agree in general, be regarded as an untenable position 
to take up in our Church — ^but I have a strong convic- 
tion that it will be the one only ground to assume ere 
long to check the torrent of abused knowledge and 
carping private opinion which wrecks alike wisdom and 
folly on the miserable shoals of its own errors. We 
know that it is in this way Almighty God vouchsafes 
His loftiest and Own peciiliar teaching — and whereas 
by the common process of instruction in, or acquire- 
ment of, Catholic verity, an individual might be years 
in attaining a, as one may say, competent education, — 
this one plain rule, if followed with a single mind, will 
be the instrument of such heavenly help as shall almost 
appear to be revelation. It acts- in two ways — ^being 
first so pleasing in the sight of God as to win His espe- 
cial benediction on the person following it, and next it 
dispenses with all that difficulty and delay which is apt 
to arise in the unprepared mind, as to courses new to it 
in which it is desired to walk, and doctrines which must 
be received as first elements." 

We must now say a word of the past representa- 
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tion and representatives of the county whose elec- 
tion is our present theme. For centuries one seat 
for North had been the scarcely disputed heir- 
loom of a noble family owning vast acres of its 
estates. There had not failed sons to occupy this 
honour, nor wealth to carry their cause against 
any feeble, opposition which a chance-aroused inde- 
pendence might set up. But times were changed, 
and the fortunes of the great family had deterio- 
rated. In spite of all the poetry of caste, it must 
be admitted that the waning generation had wit- 
nessed the transfer of some of its fah*est domains 
into hands anything but the washed and delicate. 
A startling deficit of assets was more than once 
intimated by an obsequiously polite banker; still 
the representation of the county was regarded as 
so entirely a matter of course, that no anxiety on 
that score had mingled with the pressure of diffi- 
culties. The votes of the family were generally 
given with the Ministry, and at present went the 
popular lengths of Peel-reform. But now the Go- 
vernment looked round for new support, and among 
others fixed its eye upon the second seat for North 
^ occupied by a leader in the Opposition. Gene- 
ral Riddesdale was, by virtue of his deceased lady, a 
known and wealthy proprietor also in the county, 
and being attached to the dominant principles, was 
selected to be obtained to stand the contest. The 
stranger who had conferred with him at the opera 
was a Cabinet Minister, and the result was as we 
have seen. The last sitting representative of the 
noble house. Sir Frederic E., had, immediately on 
coming of age, taken the place of his elder brother 
as the family member, and this was the fourth time 
he had presented himself before his constituents; 
but he had been long absent on the continent, and 
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now was only recalled by the news that his canvass 
was not proceeding so successfully as he would 
desire. The General brought with him to the field 
the prestige of wealth and person; the popular 
mind is ever fickle enough in its favours, and the 
issue seemed likely to be his return in place of the 
absentee, where it had been intended that he should 
oust the opposition candidate. 

A blight hung over the prosperity of Sir Frederic. 
Such has been observed to settle upon the course 
of more than one member of the British House of 
Commons. By-and-by they will believe that there 
is a God, and a Providence, and a Holy Catholic 
Church — an Ark, against which if they lift up 
unholy hands, those hands shall be smitten from 
their arms. They will their Acts of Tithe Com- 
mutation, and the re -arrangement of Bishoprics, 
and Mortmain, and the Appropriation of Eccle- 
siastical Revenues; and they think how it is all 
well and prosperous, and working for the eco- 
nomical good of the nation. They may have, or 
they may not, any deliberately infidel purpose, — 
it may be only laxity, and political self-love, and 
illusion, which brings about what is done, — they 
may slide unconsciously into whatever evil of the 
kind most plausibly solicits them, because their 
minds are fortified by no explicit warnings of re- 
verence, or principles of religious dutifulness ; but 
wherever the deficiency may be, whether in infor- 
mation or in rectitude of judgment, or in abiding 
sense of the unapproachable majesty of hallowed 
things, it would seem it will little affect the 
wickedness of each culprit ; whether the folly has 
been perpetrated in open day with the audacity of 
the sinner or the maniac, by some suddenly heated 
sectarian antagonist, whose unseemly manner is its 
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own rebuke in the eyes of wiser men ; or whether 
it has been smoothly executed by the silver pen of 
ministerial memorials, it will not matter much ; for 
each and every Church-interfering legislator will 
surely and certainly hear the voice of doom within 
his own withering conscience when the Church 
(and it cannot be long first) rises up with Her 
solemn, infallible war-cry — 

" They compassed me about, yea they compassed me 
about — ^but in the Name of the Lokd will I destroy 
them!" 

Amongst his popular votes on trade and taxation, 
Sir Frederic had made a strenuous vow with him- 
self, on all Church questions, to take the side of 
sagacity and liberty, or, as we might write it, 
libertinism. He had no notion that a dead letter, 
and denuded regality, could plead its own cause 
with the powerful weapons of a world which acts 
over this outward and yet of it unseen; which 
effects prosperity when that is determined, or 
carries out curses where they are decreed. This 
is no rare obliviousness, nor has it been uncommon 
among men of higher calibre than the English 
House of Commons. Though we would by no 
means parallelize infinitely removed examples, the 
lower may sometimes take a lesson from the 
higher, much to their profit ; and there are two 
great historic cases singularly apropos to Sir Fre- 
deric and all his class, of which they might well 
and wisely be reminded, when they imagine they 
are settling the prosperity of their doings on high, 
and so that they shall never be moved. 

RiENZi, the last moral wonder of Imperial Rome, 
encompassed with triumphs, full of fame and 
fortune, invested wdth the highest majesty, yet 
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enshrined in the popular heart — the Tribune of the 
People ; — his own legislature — his own executive — 
the centre of enthusiasm, so that a sudden alarm 
from the bell of the Capitol could summon to the 
circle of his voice more than twenty thousand 
volunteers, in addition to his standing force of 
military horse and foot; — rich, magnified, and gifted 
with every immimity which the gratitude of libe- 
rated slaves, or the pride of appreciating brethren, 
could bestow — splendid, talented, and renowned — 
this man was excommunicated ! and from that day, 
from the blaze of prosperity, from immeasiu*able 
distinction, from the adoration of the populace, 
he fell — fast, fearfully, and completely— till he was 
besieged in his Capitol by a furious multitude, who 
destroyed its doors with axes and fire ; and when 
he was basely deserted by his servants, civil and 
military, mocked his last desperation of defence, 
and received his once magical oratory with a 
shower of stones and imprecations. Wounded 
with an arrow, writhing, dying, they who had wor- 
shipped as scarcely less than a god, dragged him 
forth to the clamorous people ; and though there, 
for a brief moment, rage was hushed into curiosity 
and wonder, the last gleam of reverence was 
quenched in the struggle of compassion, and 
wretched assassins covered the great senator with 
a thousand wounds ere they abandoned his body 
to the dogs of the streets. Rienzi had laid an 
unhallowed finger on consecrated things, and his 
visitation was as unerring as it was tremendous. 

And the other lesson, so like, so mournfully one in 
meaning — ^need we name it ? — is surely Napoleon. 

Corporal, adjutant, general, chief consul, and 
emperor, installed with a rapidity that left the 
world breathless on his progress. Italy submitted 
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province by province to the young conqueror's 
arms — Parma, Milan, Pavia, Naples, and Modena ; 
and the Lion of S Mark was sent in chains to Paris. 
Then Egypt allured his ambition, and Alexandria 
and Grand Cairo yielded their keys to his keeping ; 
and Aboukir, and the Pyramids knew the echoes 
of his haughty mandates, the prouder and severer 
for the unwonted rebuke of momentary defeat. 
He went forward in his astounding destiny, and 
dated his despatches from the successive capitals 
of Europe — Madrid, Berlin, and Vienna ; and then 
he sat down before Moscow the Holy, and the 
star of his fortune waned. There, as he watched 
on the Kremlin tower, the beacon sign went up to 
heaven that the great one was falling : — awhile, 
and the star set heavily in the blood-sea of 
Waterloo. Who does not know that previously to 
the issue of the Russian campaign Napoleon had 
been excommunicated ! And then the head that 
had fabricated the most amazing visions, and cre- 
ated the system able to execute their realities ; — 
the hands wherewith he had so proudly chosen to 
place the imperial crown on his own brow, rather 
than stoop even to receive a diadem from a priest ; 
— ^the frame that had passed through fatigues in- 
credible except of him, and sustained an accumu- 
lation of honours never tendered to any mortal 
else, — after enduring exile, and contumely, and 
contempt, were all low under the sods and the 
willows of St. Helena. There was an ingenious 
fancy years ago, seen no doubt by most observers 
bf portfolios and print-books, — it was a sketch of 
the flat grave-stone, marked with its simple N, 
and the trees overhanging it seeming to grow 
shaping between them the shade of the great 
emperor, as it was his custom to stand, with his 
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arms folded on his breast, keeping watch. Well 
do we remember, in our early days, being strangely 
struck with that little picture. So entirely did it 
seem to reduce the terrible soldier of guaranteed 
victory to a mere myth, whose shadowy outline 
the stir of the wind would annihilate. And such a 
mythic nothing certainly will every man become, 
who, in the midst of his greatness, or his wisdom, 
or his cloudless prosperity, touches the Church of 
God. Let them think of it well. Ay, they may 
ponder the lesson even while they pass through the 
scene of the honours and the incense of the In- 
valides ; — there is the splendid tomb, and there are 
the flaming tapers, and there are trophies of a 
hundred victories, and there may be some ancient 
brother in arms, bowing reverently before the shrine 
of the transcendent dust : but no tapers can illumi- 
nate, no tomb caa hide, no trophies can unrealise, 
no homage can reverse, the earthly doom of the ex- 
communicate, the fate of the rebel to the Church, 
strikingly and vividly rising up in every memory 
when Napoleon is named — 

" Let his days be few : and let another take his office. 

" Let his children be fatherless : and his wife a widow. 

" Let his children he vagabonds, and beg their bread : 
let them seek it also out of desolate places. 

" Let the extortioner consume all that he hath : and let 
the stranger spoil his labour. 

" Let there be no man to pity him : nor to have com- 
passion on his fatherless children. 

" Let his posterity be destroyed : and in the next 

GENERATION LET HIS NAME BE CLEAN PUT OUT." 

How all the like of this has come to pass, after his 
exaltation to such exorbitant eminence, every student 
of Napoleon's memorials and monuments will well 
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testify ; and lesser men, mimicking his mighty wicked- 
ness, may take a caution from his signal curse. 

Do they call this folly ? Theirs rather is the 
folly, who hear no warnings from the past, see no 
omens in the future, but go on so boldly and so 
blindly to their own inevitable (even temporal) ruin, 
while the Church, notwithstanding them, pursues 
Her calm eternal way to Her throne prepared from 
ages. 

It was night in the city. The full moon looked 
down upon the tumult of men purely and peace- 
fully. And the dead, " gone into quietness," lay 
undisturbed by the commotions occupying their 
brethren and their sons. And simple childhood 
and silent age, conscious, yet quiescent spec- 
tators of the working of malignant passions, and 
the transit of an illusory pageant, gazed, and 
listened, and then slept. And they who were 
tranquil with a hidden peace, performed their 
part of human conditions, and then retired safe 
to the hushed palace of their rest, whence they 
contemplated the world's wild ways, its threatening 
images, its excitements, and its pomps, moving on 
— ^powerless and innoxious. 

General Riddesdale had obtained lodgings for 
his daughter and her companion in the house of 
one of the canons ; and so, from the window of 
her chamber, Ursula Norman looked out upon the 
walls of the old cathedral, whose towering fabric 
had awed her eye, and whose spiritual splendours 
her imagination, in the days of infancy and gay 
childhood. Happy the child whose first dream is 
so pure and so hallowed — whose * Morning Star of 
Memory ' is lit from such a source. Seldom can it 
happen that such a one utterly loses the influence 
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of the holy spell. In an intense sense may be 
used of an infancy passed under the shadow of a 
cathedral, the words of a writer, whose name we 
have lost, but whose idea is very fresh in our 
mental tablet, — 

" God, be assured, takes care for the religion of child- 
ren wheresoever His Christianity exists. Wheresoever 
there is a national Church estabHshed to which a child 
sees his friends resorting; wheresoever he beholds all 
whom he honours periodically prostrate Ijefore those 
illimitable heavens which fiU to overflowing his young 
adoring heart ; wheresoever he sees the sleep of death 
falling at intervals upon men and women whom he 
knows, depth as confounding to the plummet of his 
mind as those heavens ascend beyond his powers to 
pursue — ^there take you no thought for the refigion of a 
child, any more than for the lilies how they are arrayed, 
or for the ravens how they shall feed their young." 

The interval was long — the years of subsequent 
life had been a troubled course, and all that then 
was, arose now, clear indeed as a new fresh scene, 
but chastened as a time-worn picture. And all the 
events of later days seemed compressed into a 
little span. Shall we say all but one — one event 
had mournfully overshot the rest, and spread its 
sere arms above all, like the autumn creeper, whose 
red fading foliage gains the eye from its more 
quietly decaying neighbours. Perhaps it had been 
too cherished, too fostered, too blindly forced ; — 
it was not so now ; yet neither was it suflfered to 
fall away from its holding places. How is it that 
when a memorable joy or love has been followed 
by a memorable bereavement, even supposing that 
the sufferer could be replaced in a point of time 
anterior to the entire experience, and so the woe 
could be cancelled — ^but only so that the face, or 
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the event which caused the woe, should also be 
obliterated — how is it that we would all so vehe- 
mently shrink from the exchange ? 

It was morning in the city. Men awoke "to go 
about, full of excitement, piu-suing their callings, 
or fulfilling the occasional avocations which the 
election caused. A thunder-shower had faUen 
heavily in the latter hours of the night, and the 
earth sent up that peculiar fragrance which belongs 
alone to a summer morning after rain. The toll 
for prayers in the cathedral sounded at the accus* 
tomed hour. The disturbance of the world's courses 
caused no derangement there. As it had tolled 
five hundred years ago, as it may, as far as our 
foresight can predict, toll on the morning when the 
Lord shall come, so tolled the bell to warn to 
prayers on the day we speak of, when the city 
around was astir with far foreign interests. 

Ursula Norman had been long dressed and 
listening for its first sound (for the hour was 
familiar to her) long before it commenced. Its 
heavy solemn stroke echoed through the cloisters, 
and she sought a door of entrance, (also noted in 
memory's map of the localities there), and gaining 
a small chapel in the south aisle, entered it un- 
observed by the vergers, and closed the panel of 
the oak screen which had opened for her admission. 
Why did she go there ? Was there a tomb or a 
relic she wished to visit? No; the chapel was 
used as a baptistry ; her parents had resided within 
the cathedral precincts — there she had been washed 
in the waters of regeneration, and signed with the 
Holy Cross — now it was a time of need with her 
— need for strengthening, need for reminding of 
every high and holy purpose of the Christian's 
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being ; and she had gone to that spot to reeal the 
solemn vow, to fortify her soul with the thought of 
the availing prayers then prayed in her behalf — 
perhaps to invoke the help of the Holy Angels 
appointed guardians there. 

At the hoiu- of service Lady Helen joined her 
friend, and they entered the choir together, and 
their hearts were refreshed by the imposing worship 
and the glorious music and the sweet words of the 
anthem " Lord of all power and might," and at the 
close they walked together through the dim and 
lofty aisles and transepts, and gazed down the 
majestic nave, and visited the tombs, and felt, and 
sympathized in the reception of, all the spirituality 
and beauty of the place. The costly windows of 
stained glass, the magnificent carved-oak screens 
and canopies, the pierced and cut and fretted and 
foliated and illuminated stone, all worked out and 
worked up into the sacred pile with that con- 
sciousness, which we, alas, in our days, even in our 
best labours of the kind, are so apt to lose sight 
of, but the idea of which has been so powerfully 
restored to the mind of readers who may become 
practical men by the noble author of the " Sketches 
of the History of Christian Art" — that the value of 
ornament in the Christian temple consists not in 
the mere multiplication of agreeable forms, but in 
the evidence of human care and thought and love 
about the separate stones. 

Miss Norman spoke little, even on these subjects 
which were commonly an absorbing pleasure to her. 

Long years had gone by, but in the days of her 
girlhood that city where she now was had been the 
scene to her of far other thoughts. Thoughts 
oftentimes appear to make themselves localities, 
where they abide and only assail their victim when 
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he crosses that particular domain which they may 
have appropriated. And so was it with her. 
Perished recollections awaked out of the dust of 
that fair city. But Ursula was one of those who 
think that sorrows, where advice has not to be 
solicited, are better borne in silence, and what we 
may communicate to our reader was never whis- 
pered in the ear of her companion, though Lady 
Helen often and earnestly urged her to confide to 
her the cause of the feelings which she perceived 
to be associated with the place of their present 
sojourn ; — feelings which were not accountable by 
the mere fact that her infancy had been passed 
there under her parents' roof, who, while she was 
yet very young, changed their residence for a far 
distant part of the kingdom, where her more recent 
and customary recollections of childhood would 
consequently lie. 

Another string of the human heart had bound 
Ursula to this ancient city — one which it had cost a 
wound to cut away from its tenacious holdings, but 
which wound would be counted a scar of honour in 
the spiritual kingdom of her present aspirations. 

After her parents' removal, they frequently al- 
lowed her to pass her school vacations in the place 
of their former residence, visiting an aged lady who 
had been their kind friend and, in a measure, 
patroness. Many other visitors also were usually 
gathered under the same hospitable roof, and as 
the young girl grew up she became a centre of 
interest and affection to the group, who commonly 
met with her there in the merry Christmas month: 
At eighteen she was of noble beauty, and skilled 
in her father's art, and possessing manj other 
personal accomplishments; and a grandson of her 
hostess who, beijjg a few years her senior, had long 
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in half-earnest established himself as the com- 
panion and protector of the charming school-girl, 
during their mutual visits to his aged relative, for- 
getting the barriers of rank which encompassed 
himself, breathed in her ear his vows and his pur- 
poses that it should be ever thus: — That he would 
hold her stirrup, and turn her music book, and 
bind her bouquet, and solve the problem of the 
world to her — ever, as now :~ That she must sit 
silently by plying her embroidery while he studied, 
and listen to his thoughts and tell him they were 
good and generous ones, and be like moonlight when 
he was sad, and like sunshine when his heart was 
beating high — ever, as now. There was no faith- 
ful friend near, to see and warn her of the danger — 
the certain wreck and wretchedness which must 
be the future residt from the blind present, — 
so it went on, till the lover came formally to claim 
from her parents the ratification of those promises 
which he had long and almost unconsciously to 
themselves exchanged with her. Then, for an 
instant the bright dream was brighter, like the 
ardent spark of a lamp expiring — like it, it was — 
for the next instant no vestige of its light re- 
mained. The parents heard with more than 
astonishment the proposals and the tale of their 
unlooked-for guest — Ursula was at home — ^the 
intended visit had been communicated to her — ^her 
pulse quickened and her eyes were bent on the 
ground when her lover was announced, but she 
never doubted, how should she, the success of his 
mission when she felt that mission to be her own 
happiness, and knew that her happiness was the 
care of those tender parents to whom it was 
directed. With the invincible reserve of the sen- 
sitive mind where some indistinct intensity lies 

b2 
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{ deep in the heart, she had never, since ahnost 
1 her childhood, mentioned the name which was 
I more to her Uian all the other names when she 
I related at home the guests whom she met in her 
! visits. — Her parents had no association with the 
! circle, and the old lady, her indulgent hostess, 
thought of her still but as a sweet and petted 
, child; they were therefore completely taken by 
I surprise. But acting upon long-fixed principles, 
they hesitated not a moment as to the answer to 
I be made to the noble suitor — respectfully but 
j resolutely the father negatived his proposals and 
forbad his holding any fnrther intercourse with 
' Ursula. The young man received the decision with 
i colder pride than he might have done but for his 
; consciousness of the possession of the heart, while 
the hand was refused by those who were the legi- 
timate guardians of both. He counted his cause 
equally sure, and left the scene of his unsuccessful 
expedition only to return to his aged relative's 
house to obtain her interest and influence in his 
behalf. These he might have had, we cannot tell 
how affection and the old heart yearning towards 
the young might have carried his desires, even 
against the unsullied dignity of generations. But 
the question was decided in a more nearly im- 
portant quarter. — Ursula herself, when she heard 
the arguments of her parents, understood in a 
moment, what she had never seen before, that not 
herself but her husband would be the sufferer in 
such an alliance. When a dim thought of the 
difference of their positions had hitherto presented 
itself, she only believed that she should be called 
upon to endure perhaps some of the assumptions 
of rank on the part of his lofty relatives; and these 
she imagined would be easily borne and soon easily 
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disarmed by an amiable and patient temper — they 
might so; but when she came to perceive that he 
must be the victim of contempt in his circle, her 
mind was instantly made up to learn to forget the 
vision that had so glitteringly irradiated her path. 

And all this she might have borne unmurmuringly 
even in her most secret heart, but the crudest 
wound of all remained to be endured. Her lover, 
whose high natural refinement and personal graces 
had made his own, completely and irreversibly, 
a heart not too easily won nor lightly lost, after 
ineffectual attempts to induce her to risk a deter- 
mination opposed to her father's, had in a last, 
a sudden and secret interview, bitterly charged 
her resistance on her fear to brave for his sake 
a position of temporary discomfort. He vowed 
indeed, that no breath of unkindness should ever 
visit her, shielded in his earnest protection, but 
he accused her in his insane anger of a fear to 
make a sacrifice of personal feelings for his sake ! 
Woman cannot bear to have her affection under- 
valued ; she gives herself utterly and wholly to the 
object of her devotion, no matter whether that be 
a lover, or a sister, or a child, or a friend whom she 
enshrines in a feeling purer, and more transcendent, 
and more sacred than the loves of this world: she has 
no thought for herself, calculates no consequences, 
cares nothing how her doings may look or read, but 
goes straight on, as the depth of her heart at each 
moment dictates, and when, by an even over- 
wrought sensitiveness to the position, not her own, 
but of that one whom alone she sees in the wide 
world's mirror, she suddenly draws aside and exhibits 
some strange inconsistency, or apparent neglect, 
or visible coldness ; she can bear anything rather 
than that self-consideration should be imputed as 



, 
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her motive, and that, too, by the otie in whose 
presence she has no self; external to whom life 
present or to come bears to her no reality. 

Then, indeed, was Ursula afflicted. Her parents 
watched by her bedside through a long fever of 
delirium, which left her only to be succeeded by 
months of prostrate weakness, to which it seemed 
impossible but that her life must fall a prey. In a 
very early stage of her illness her tender father 
would gladly have recalled his intertlict, but any 
such allusion only appeared to cause her new 
distress — the lute of the heart she thought was 
spoilt, and no power on earth could reunite the 
broken strings. True, but there was a Great Har- 
monist who could restring the ruined instrument ! 
The lover heard of her illness, and hastened back to 
implore for her and lor himself what he did not 
know had been already offered to her vain. After 
they so parted in anger and reproach, every gift 
and souvenir which had been exchanged, was, 
according to form, restored on either side ; and his 
packet enclosed a miniature, executed with great 
beauty on an ivory tablet, which had been obtained 
when they were yet parting to pm-sue their several 
studies ; she had laid aside the parcel in a drawer, 
and when told that he to whom it had belonged 
was in the house, and had obtained consent to see 
her if she could bear it, she desired that drawer to 
be brought to her sofa, and she took the sponge 
with which they had been bathing her burning 
temples and wiped out the portrait, and sent to 
him, by her mother, the clouded ivory as her only 
and last answer. Then with the characteristic 
inconsistency of the victim of " the cherished mad- 
ness of the heart," she employed her first strength 
in cultivating flowers which had been his favorites. 
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and playing music which he had admired; and 
seemed to have become an entirely separate and in- 
different spectator of the world in which she dwelt. 
But a truer mind grew up in Ursula with advancing 
womanhood. Her parents died, and their last 
blessings fell fondly on her head, richly repaying 
every sacrifice yielded to their will. Her brother, 
the young priest, they committed to her to render 
him service in temporal things, and with reverent 
affection she performed the duty ; and finding in 
devotedness to the Church a sufficient object for 
all the ardour of an enthusiastic soul, and all the 
energies of an active nature, — 

('' There peace the woman's heart hath found, 
And joy the poet's eye,*')— 

she had gone on now for years, quietly doing her 
work, and waiting for the end of her way. She 
could speak of the sweet yoke of obedience with 
an understanding heart. 

There is peace in Christ's Church : however hard 
beset the human life of any may be, however worn 
and heavy may be the spirit, however by nature 
unschooled and unenduring, if but the one tem- 
per of submission and filial love to Her be once 
elicited, as a spark from the latent fire of Her 
Baptismal Grace, peace will come at last, entering 
into the soul still-ly and silently like precious per- 
fume, we cannot tell how nor whence, but only that 
it is the fulfilment of His word, Who, while He 
promised to cast the mantle of His perpetual 
presence over His Church, said, — 

" Peace I leave with you. My peace I give unto you ; 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you.'* 

The election proceeded : the nomination was 
past, and the anxious morning of the last day of 
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the poll broke brightly upon the crowded and 
excited city. A band played " Go where glory 
waits thee!" before the hotel of the candidate 
most in popular favour. From the committee- 
room of another an orator harangued the crowd. 
Here food, and there ribbons, were distributed to 
all who would ask for them, that so * golden opin- 
ions ' might be bought up of *all sorts of men;', 
and again the processions, with the colours and 
the martial music, paraded the streets to gather 
together the idlers to shout the party watchwords. 

Lady Helen Riddesdale and her friend rose 
early and sat together reading and conversing 
until the cathedral toll gave them leave once more 
to prepare themselves for the riot of the day, by 
the purchase of repose which could be laid up 
within the heart to be ready for the hour of need. 
The transition from the tumult without, the strife 
and clamour of the struggle, was perhaps more im- 
pressive, when each day they attended the evening 
service, but the holy peace of a pure religion fell 
more profoundly on the spirit with the light and 
serenity and sanctity of the unbroken morning. 
From the church they were obliged to proceed 
with the General in his carriage to the scene of 
the fast-deciding contest. And what a contrast 
was presented by the roar of hoarse voices, in 
their shout, or hiss, or howl, and the perturbation 
of masses of fierce people, and the general evi- 
dence of disorder and violent feeling, what a con- 
trast to the sacred scene, and the quiet cloister, 
and the choral hymn, and the solemn prayer, and 
the white-robed priests. They were deeply affected 
by the comparison so practically pressed upon 
them. 

General Riddesdale stood triumphant on the 
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poll ; Sir Frederic also saved his seat by a single 
vote ! The last tableau of the election scenes was 
enacted with due pomp. The hopeful notes of 
" Go where glory waits thee !" were exchanged for 
the thrilling swelling exultation of " Lo, the con- 
quering hero comes!" The proclamation was 
made. The final ceremonial (so dear to the eye 
and heart of the multitude) was fittingly per- 
formed, and the lately new excitement faded away 
among the things of the past. 

The friends of many days then parted to follow 
their respective destinations. Miss Norman jour- 
neyed to Berkshire to join her brother ; and with 
the thoughts of other years fresh upon her 
memory, shall we blame her because, in quitting 
again the scene of all which those thoughts encom- 
passed, her heart was heavy, though her mind was 
strong under its trial. For the spots consecrated 
by the heart's young affections are for ever holy. 
Have they occiured in the humble cabin or in the 
courtly mansion — ^has *the step that lingered, 
hearing one behind ' passed along the public way, 
or the lonely field-path, or the tended garden — 
— have the voices of the melodies of the romance 
mingled with the summer-song of birds, or with 
the seashore winds, or with the measured music of 
the feast and the hall — back, through the mists of 
years, through the desert dusts of business or of 
labour, over the chilling mountains of estrange- 
ment, and, it may be, across many graves, thither, 
to those meeting places, the heart performs its 
pilgrimage : — and it may so do, and find comfort ; 
for the loves of this world may be very hallowed 
things ; they may have softened the proud temper, 
and subdued to gentleness the wilful heart — Kke 
rich strains of music, they may have wakened up 
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the earnestness and the asph*ations of human 
nature towards the essentially refined and perfect. 
They may have been the ways of Providence guid- 
ing unto a loftier and a better love — more exalted 
in its aim, and, besides this, steadfast in its condi- 
tions. Happy, thrice happy, they who have never 
known a bond of the affections in this world — but 
happy, also, they who early have renounced all 
earthlier ties, and bowed the stricken spirit at 
piu'er shrines: — though the memory of the past 
conflict may return, it will grow fainter as the 
realities of the blessedness of the lot it has won 
them deepens in their consciousness; — though the 
heart may be found yet making its truant pUgrim- 
age, and moaning sometimes over the ruin or the 
sod, it will learn, as years go by, to bend its 
strength towards higher journeys of devotion, where 
peace in its plenitude will crown the issue. To 
such, words like these are given — eloquent, and 
hallowed, and thrilling words — 

" O virgin soul, let this be thy stay in the dark day. 
When thou art sick of the world, to whom shouldlst 
thou go ? to none short of Him Who is the heavenly 
spouse of every faithful soul. Yield thyself to Him 
freely and without guile. ' He will bring thee to the 
banqueting-house, and His banner over thee shall be 
love. He will make thee to sit down under His shadow 
with great deKght, and His fruit shall be sweet to thy 
taste.' Thou needest covet nothing of earth; thou art 
frill and aboundest ; houses, and lands, and brethren, 
and parents, and wife, and children, are more than 
made up by *the special gift; of faith more acceptable to 
thy mind.' Though thou art in a body of flesh, a mem- 
ber of this world, thou hast but to kneel down reve- 
rently in prayer, and thou art at once in the society of 
Saints and Angels. Wherever thou art, thou canst, 
through God's incomprehensible mercy, in a moment 
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bring thyself into the midst of God's holy Church invi- 
sible, and receive secretly that aid, the very thought of 
which is a present sensible blessing. Art thou afflicted ? 
thou canst pray ; art thou merry ? thou canst , sing 
psalms. Art thou lonely? docs the day run heavily? 
fall on thy knees, and thy thoughts are at once »elieved 
by the idea and by the reality of thy unseen companions. 
Art thou tempted to sin ? to break thy heavenly vow ? 
think steadily of those who perchance witness thy 
doings from God's secret dwelling-place; hast thou 
lost friends ? realise them by faith ; art thou slandered ? 
thou hast the praise of Angels ; art thou under trial ? 
thou hast their sympathy. Thou art * come to Mount 
Zion, to the City of the Living God, the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of Angels, 
to the General Assembly and Church of the Firstborn, 
whose names are written in Heaven, and to God the 
Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made per- 
feet, and to Jesus, the Mediator of the New Covenant ; 
and to the blood of sprinkKng ' — ^thcse are the dwellers 
in our holy home — ^these with whom we are raised up 
and made to sit together with in heavenly places. Is 
not the virgin soul delivered from its lonelmess ? " 

Newman, 

Lady Helen and her father went on their journey ; 
and after visiting the estate whither they proceeded 
immediately from the city of election, they made a 
short tour through the manufacturing districts, so 
that parliamentary exigencies might not find the 
new member, though now an old man, quite unpre- 
pared with practical intelligence of the condition 
of the classes of this great empire, when called 
upon to legislate for its weal. 

Vastly new scenes again opened on the eyes of 
Helen in the course of these journeys. But we will 
refrain from following the successive stages of the 
transit and impressions of the mind; nor would 
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they be interesting to any but those situated in her 
own rare ease of so little acquaintance with the 
facts of the country of her residence, owing to 
most of her childhood and youth having been 
passed in others far distant or different. Reflec- 
tion was excited, and wisdom born of much that 
was witnessed — ^to be applied to needful piu'poses 
in after days. So are we educated. 

It is a fair and glorious world, this that we live 
in; with its lovely prairies and fertile fields, its 
famous mountains and its rolling silver rivers, and 
its mighty seas with their waves laden with richea 
waving on for ever: its pleasant valleys, covered 
with grazing beasts; and delicious vine and olive 
yards, at whose sight and smell the heart grows 
glad: its many a gay metropolis, where man's 
inventions create astonishment and delight for 
every step ; and all its peaceful villages and beau- 
tiful cottage homes — Oh, siu'ely, it is a wonderful 
place, this world of ours ! 

And wonderful as its glory is, is its misery. 

From the mountain tops there rolls the ava- 
lanche to overwhelm hearths and homes and har- 
vest fields in sure destruction. That sea, with its 
bright towering waves, has broken the gallantest 
ship that ever rode its waters; in its cavern-holds 
there is more opulence than the upper earth can 
boast; many a goodly work is hidden there, and 
many a lovely human body contorted with the 
chill of its own sinking, and many a brave good 
heart collapsed with the last agony; — ^under that 
surface of glittering water is a right royal place of 
graves. Once the Creator looked from the Heavenly 
Pavilion of His own Presence and pronounced the 
earth and sea, and all that was therein, * good,' 
* very good' — Holy Angels abided peacefiiUy in the 
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serene atmosphere — ^their worship went up from 
the mountains, they folded their white wings and 
sang together the songs of heaven beside the flow- 
ing rivers — they protected the cattle, and the 
fishes of the sea were like creatures of gladness in 
their broad world of waters. — All, all was * good ;' 
joy, harmony, and blessing was the law of the 
world. But " by one man's Disobedience," it has 
come to be what we find it, what we must endure 
it — cursed, cruel, and a vast cemetery. And just 
so in the city or the great town stretching in its 
grandeur of palace and pantheon, or its wealth- 
pride of factory and warehouse, over miles of the 
burdened earth. Fearful enough are the physical 
inconsistencies of our planet, but ten thousand 
times more terrible its moral ones. The cotton- 
lord dwells in his luxurious homestead — taste and 
elegance and repose reign around him — his man- 
sion is equal to the entertainment of a court, and 
worthier, according to its splendour, than many a 
royal castle; he has handsome gardens and beau- 
tiful flowers, and his sons are scholars and gentle- 
men, and his daughters delicate and, timid, and 
lovely as the houris of paradise; he sleeps well on 
his bed of down, and he reclines in his morocco 
chair, when his ledger or a visitor may have 
fatigued him — he takes his wine and his peaches 
and his pine-apples; and is very courtly to his 
guests, and prays to God for his "daily bread!" 
The cotton-operative exists in the small- 
est possible space of a human hive in a close 
dark street — at the soimd of a bell he starts from 
his heavy dream and rushes to his work: the 
bursting hissing sounds of steam-engines have 
bewildered the soul within him since it entered 
into the world; he knows nothing which could 
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explain to him that great heaven-word, quietness, | 
calm! His one idea is Motion! The picture in i 
his mind for ever, Wheels! His children are so ; 
many more hands to work with! His World to 1 
Come is when iron machinery or age shall have | 
disabled him from labour, and he must starve or | 
exist on in a Union Workhouse ! 

Helen saw, felt, pondered, all these things. In 
Manchester she said * Where is GrOD?' A voice 
beside answered, * He abides where He ever was — 
not in the thunder and the whirlwind and the fire, 
neither among the pomps of the proud, but within 
the stillness and the severe shadows of the Church. 
There are His benediction and His justice. This 
nation has turned its back upon His Church, 
therefore it is become the prey of concision and 
wrong.' 

They had not concluded their intended visits 
when fresh letters reached them from Ireland. 
But the broad black bordered envelope and the 
superscription in a strange hand-writing, raised the 
shadow of death before their eyes ere the seal was 
hastily broken. The brothers, so long parted, 
were to meet no more in this world. Colonel 
Riddesdale had suffered a sudden paralytic seizure, 
and a letter had been instantly dispatched to 
hasten the journey of his relatives; this, in travel- 
ling, had been missed, and now the news was that 
he was dead. The communication was made by 
the solicitor of the deceased, who stated that 
General Riddesdale was left joint executor with 
his niece, and that that lady was come to Dublin 
to proceed with the necessary legal forms as soon 
as her uncle should arrive. The next morning the 
General and Lady Helen took their passage from 
Liverpool to Dublin. 
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*' Toda le redonez de la tierra es un sepulcro : no hay cosa 
que sustente que con titulo de piedad no la esconda y entierre. 
Corren los rios, los arroyos, lais fuentes, y las aguas, y ningu- 
nas retroceden para sus alegres nacimientos: acleranse con 
ansia para los yastos dominios de Tluldca^ ye cuanto mas se 
arriman k sus diilatadas m^rgenes, tanto mas van labrando las 
melancdlicas nmas para sepultarse. Lo que fad ayer no es 
hoy, ni lo de hoy se afianza que serd mafiana. 

'*Aspiremos dl cielo^ que alii todo es etemo y nada se 
corrompe." 

'' El horror del sepulcro es lisongera cuna para 41, y las 
funestas sombras, brillantes luces para los astros." 



V IMENE, the daughter of the deceased brother « 
-^ of General Riddesdale, sat silently gazing from 
an open window of her temporary home in one of 
the great thoroughfares of the city of Dublin. Her 
meditations were of her religion, and her countr/s 
nationhood. She was thinking of the passionate 
imprecations vented by the fevered heart of Ireland 
against those * Saxon ' footsteps, which there by 
thousands before her eyes, trod down the hallowed 
dust of the Land of Faith ; and she was recalling 
how cruelly those hatreds were provoked. She 
thought of the people in their oppression, and 
their destitution, and their forced crime; vexed 
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with petty struggles, goaded to madness by the 
perpetual dawn and death of hope ; infatuated in 
their passive long-suffering, and withered like a 
blasted corn-field, by their own blind, reckless wil- 
fulness ; full of the elements of fertility and splen- 
dour, all as thfe face of a dark water, for want of 
the creative command to be breathed upon the chaos 
— Be Light — Be Harmony. And she thought of 
her own bright Spain, the elder sister in sorrow; 
and because of both their piety the heart of the 
Roman Catholic marvelled much at their exceeding 
afHictions. 

Ireland was then looking up to him who was to 
her ardent soul what Napoleon entitled Ney — the 
Brave des Braves — name of equal pride and com- 
fort. She believed in his fortune, and trusted his 
genius, and her reverence for his endowments was 
boundless ; and he, even he, now is gone down to 
the grave like a man — the lamp is shivered, and 
the flame is lost ! Higher, yet higher must Ireland 
lift her eyes before they reach the hills from 
whence her help will come. But then, as we have 
said, he lived and shone, Hhe star of a nation's 
idolatry,' and to-night he was to appear among 
them, and dense crowds began to gather together, 
and the heart of the young Irishwoman was busied 
with weighing his claims and his apparent power, 
while she reflected on the unparalleled disasters of 
the land. And then reverting from the weakness 
and the wantingness of political resources for the 
enormous need, her never-doubting belief looked 
back into the past, and forward to the future, at 
the trusted and one abiding ability for Ireland's 
restoration — the ruler and restorer, the keystone 
and cement, the shadow and the dew, to a hundred 
mighty nations. Instantaneously were passed in 
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involuntarily proud review the broad fields of the 
records of history, with their exhaustless fruit for 
triumph and satisfaction to the Roman Catholic ; — 
was it any wonder that the confidence of a zealous 
faith, not over-read in blue books or statistics, 
should turn to the hope of the resuiTection of the 
national Church as an infallible leaf of the Tree of 
Life for unhappy Ireland ? 

Poor Ireland ! sm-ely she hates as Christian may 
not hate an enemy, the spoilers of her altar, and 
the violators of her soil ; and perhaps till Ireland 
learns to hate less, she will be constrained to suffer 
still. Who knows but we have here the key to the 
mystery of her long afflictions ? — Who knows but 
we have here a glimpse of the meaning from* 
behind that awful veil, which seems to envelop the 
depression of a great and Christian country? 
There is a frequent legend in traditionary tales, 
nowhere more familiar than in Ireland, of beings 
exiled from the regions of Paradise, beneath 

" The decree of awful ban, 
Stamped upon the love of man," 

whose expiation and reinstalment in the joys of 
their primeval home was to be permitted when, 
and not till when, they had learned to do good to 
them that should hate them, and work charity to 
them that should despitefully use them ; their task 
being sealed under an enigma, which time must 
teach them to interpret, written in some mystic 
scroll, or enchanted fiUet bound upon their brows. 
And long, long was it, often, before the high-beating 
heart of the sky-bom one could grow calm enough 
to read its destiny, and to fulfil its task, and submit 
itself to be washed in the waters of repentance. 
There lies a deep moral beneeth many such an idle 
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fable. Ireland, poor IreLmd ! perhaps might read 
in these, her own oft-told tales, lessons of wisdom. 
Hatred and restiveness are not the temper where- 
with to win Heaven's blessings. The Church to 
which Ireland is devoted has found it so. When 
by the infirmities of administration she has been 
betrayed into giving her enormous power to acts 
of vengeance, she has failed and fallen ; when she 
has scattered her breath in curses, it has returned 
home to her own bosom miasma and mortality. 
Was not the last and greatest session of Her 
authoritative senate — 8acrosancta iEcumenica et 
Generalis Synodus Tridentina Prsesidentibus Le- 
gatis Apostolicis — almost opened and closed with 
cursing, apart from ecclesiastical comminations ? 
and has she not since been visited with agony in 
every nerve ? It is recorded that when Ambrose 
Pelargo, during the first interval of the Council of 
Trent, preached before a congregation of the 
fathers and divines assembled in that city, he took 
for his text the parable of the tares ; and having 
traced through the successive verses the portrai- 
ture of the Protestant heretics, concluded with a 
vehement anathema and demand that they should 
immediately be rooted up from among the wheat. 
And it is also matter of history, that at the 
close of the last Conference, the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine exclaimed, " Cursed be all heretics ! " And 
the prelates joined in the cry, '* Cursed — Cursed ! " 
so that as they rose to depart, the building of 
assembly resounded with their imprecations. Alas ! 
for that sublimer temper which won the first con- 
quests of the cross ! Such was not the advent nor 
the exit in His mission of the Church's Holy Lord. 
The tidings of His birth were a proclamation of 
good-will and peace to a troubled world, and His 
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intercession from Calvary was — * Forgive them, 
Father ; they know not what they do ! ' No curse 
passed His lips, even in His solemnest denuncia- 
tions of woe following upon sin. Hatred is no 
heavenly note, whether Ireland or Ireland's Church 
exemplify it. What if they both, the struggling 
mother and the suffering child, have yet to find 
within themselves the healing lesson which shall 
turn back their captivity, and fill them again with 
songs ? 

But sometimes in the midst of scenes far from 
encouraging, some very poor or scarcely noticed 
one is permitted to illustrate the virtues of Chris- 
tianity, as if to show that the spirit is remaining, 
however feebly, in the prostrate frame. As Ximene 
watched the passengers from her open window, an 
incident attracted her which recalled her troubled 
mind from thoughts of curses. A gentleman passing 
through the street, whom she judged to be a Pro- 
testant clergyman, by his garb and the askance 
glances with which he was received by the numbers 
thronging in an opposite direction to himself, towards 
the night's Repeal assembly, was accosted by a 
wretched beggar for alms ; the gentleman walked 
on without even noticing his hollow-eyed and 
starving human brother, or appearing to have 
heard his appeal; perhaps mentally committing 
him to the functions of the police, possibly fearing 
that if he should " give to every one who asked " 
of him, he also should by-and-by have to ask pence 
and bread in his turn. The mendicant exhibited 
no gesture of impatience or surprise ; he had grown 
accustomed to such repulses, and he rapidly made 
the sign of the Cross in the air as the clergyman 
proceeded on his way, saying so audibly that 
Ximene at her window heard his words, " God help 

82 
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us all, and may the Holy Cross foresave ye from the 
need of charity in the day of judgment V There 
was no revenge, no bitterness in the tone of his 
words, nor in the look accompanying them, directed 
heavenwards — they were the fruit of the deep 
ground of the Catholic Church — the forgiving 
prayer of jmtience, such as, notwithstanding all 
more superficial and adulterated influences, the 
oppressed one is often, very often, taught weekly 
at the tribunal of penance by a holy-minded priest ; 
and the miserable, as to the things of this world, 
resumed his former attitude of supplication on the 
curb-stone of the street, till some more friendly 
among the passers-by might commiserate his want. 
Ximenc reached her hand to him with a liberal 
alms, in the name of the saint of the day, and then 
retiring, closed the window, and turned to await the 
arrival of her anticipated guest. A harp stood in a 
recess of the room, and to while away an hour that 
must yet elapse, she drew it towards her, and her 
fingers strayed over its strings in melodies of the 
country of her cherished infancy, the only climate 
where is known the art to mingle in music or in 
human character the magic measures of stem 
haughtiness and tender penetrating pathos, and 
she sang a song which she had learned in Ireland 
— a song of pride, but likewise of penitence — 
personating the modern Catholic as the kindred 
and representative of Judea's captives. 

** Oh when wilt Thou descend in might, 

God of the Hebrews' trust ! 
And sweep our foes from Zion's height. 

As whirlwinds sweep the dust ? 
Despair each feverish bosom fills, 

Where Hope was wont to dwell; 
But one fresh breeze from Judah's hills, 

And all will yet be well 1 
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Sighs for neglect and tears for guilt, 

With each petition blend ; 
Thou'st promised, and we know Thou wilt, 

But when wilt Thou descend ? 
We marked the sere leaves fade, and thought 

Our hopes were like them then; 
But now that spring the woods hath sought, 

They bud and bloom again; 

It is Thy glowing breath that thus 

Hath made the landscape new ; 
Let but Thy favour shine on us. 

We shall be joyous too ! 
We know a land where cedars be, 

And stately palm-trees bend ; 
Our hearts grow faint that spring to see — 

Oh, when wilt Thou descend?" 

The roll of carriage-wheels sounded in the court- 
yard of the hotel, and the zealous Roman Catholic 
had scarcely time to turn to the benetura at the 
foot of a crucifix, which she had hung in her apart- 
ment, and bless herself on breast and brow, ere 
General Riddesdale and Lady Helen entered, hardly 
announced by the unceremonious waiter. 

The evening was yet early, but it glided rapidly 
by. Ximene was courteous, and her relatives com- 
municative, and the new acquaintance was esta- 
blished on a fair basis. Even General Riddesdale, 
though reluctantly, confessed to himself that his 
* papist ' niece had won a good-will, which he had 
by no means intended to accord to her. 

Afterwards he listened to the detail of his 
brother's last commissions, and promised to fulfil 
the duties which devolved on him, and it was 
arranged that when these were sufficiently com- 
pleted they should all proceed together to St. 
Kilian's, the beautiful seat of the late Colonel Rid- 
desdale. But in a few days, when they were pre- 
paring to leave Dublin, an interview with the legal 
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adviser of his deceased brother was observed 
to have made the General unusually grave and 
thoughtful, and the following morning he proposed 
to his daughter that she should accompany her 
cousin alone, while he returned to England to look 
to affairs which seemed to require his immediate 
oversight. 

The cousins, without an objection beyond regret 
for the untoward circumstance which must deprive 
them of his company, agreed to the plan ; the next 
day the journey was accomplished, and Helen found 
herself where she had so eagerly longed to be — 
in a Catholic country, and in a Catholic household 
— ^for such that at St. Kilian's had already become 
since the decease of her uncle, Ximene having both 
pensioned off all the I*rotestants from her esta- 
blishment, and converted 4 he largest and loftiest 
apartment of the mansion into a chapel fitted with 
all the proper religious furniture. Ximene was no 
unloving bigot, but she was a devoted enthusiast 
for her Faith. 

We must say something of the history of an 
individual who is already taking a strong hold upon 
the mind of another without her own will or desire 
— simply by the force of circumstances and the 
involuntary exercise of a character which had 
grown out of them as their inevitable result. 

The reader will remember that a child, a little 
girl, had been consigned by her mother to the 
guardianship of a priest and the Superior of a 
convent in Spain, in the year 1834. Ximene was 
that child; she was, as will be imagined, Helen's 
junior by some years, but in appearance she might 
have passed for much her elder. She was beauti- 
ful, indeed, but her beauty was of so high a cast 
that it was difficult to associate the idea of it with 
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an age such as was really hers. The child of two 
ancient and honourable families, she bore the 
stamp of gentle birth on form and features, but 
hers was the beauty of a heathen notion of a 
goddess, not of a mortal girl. She could not 
indeed be seen and called a girl. There was age 
in her eyes, and thought on her brow, and self- 
control upon her lips, which made such a word as 
applied to her an unfit misnomer. 

Must we apologize for laying so frequent a stress 
upon that magic gift of beauty ? We have at least 
some high examples on our side. It is said that 
Madame de Stael was once heard to express her 
desire that she could give up all her splendid 
endowments for one evening's possession of the 
loveliness of a young gentlewoman to whom she 
pointed. And of Lord Byron, is it not well known 
that he valued himself far more on the aristocratic 
points of his person than for all his brilliant 
genius? Human beauty is a wonderful and pre- 
cious favour — more so, perhaps, than we know of. 

This singular and striking woman, then, was the 
child of one of those unhappy unions, in which the 
parties being of different creeds, a contract is 
made for the education of the daughters in their 
mother's, the sons in their father's faith. A strange 
anomaly in society and in human character are 
these religious mixtures. When did the Caucasian 
seek to make marriages for his sons with the 
daughters of the African? or was the haughty 
Norman known to share his name and castle 
with the child of the Saxon swine-herd ? Yet but 
a waif is the value set by the Caucasian on his 
lineage, or by the Norman on his quartered arms, 
to the pride of race burning in the heart of the 
pure-bom Roman CathoUc ! It is an unimaginable 
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paradox that such a one will mix his pedigree with 
people who, in his devoutest creed, are counted 
Moral Negroes ! And equally extraordinary it 
appears that any Protestants should be found 
anxious to place themselves in this position of con- 
tempt. But the inconsistencies of the best of men 
are unaccountable by their fellow-men. 

In the case we speak of, the anomaly was of the 
extremest, for the lady was a noble Castilian, and 
the lover a Scottish Presbyterian. He was Baliol 
Riddesdale, and his meeting with his future bride 
was not in her own country, where he had spent 
years of active service, but in Italy, whither he 
had gone as the bearer of important despatches 
from the Government of Spain. The Dona Ximene 
was on a visit in Rome, and Colonel Riddesdale 
was charged also with letters for her from her 
family, and, as it happened, instead of pursuing his 
journey to the Court of London, which was his 
next destination, alone, he carried with him Dona 
Ximene as his wedded wife. Affairs detained him 
many months in England aHd in Ireland, where, 
because of its faith, his lady preferred to reside, 
and where he purchased for her a magnificent 
estate in one of its most charming districts ; and 
there were born his daughter Ximene, and a son 
who lived to grow up only as a care and sorrow to 
those who loved him best, and then died, leaving 
two little infant boys, the legacy of their deceased 
mother, to the charge of his own father and of his 
sister, who, at the period of our history, remained 
their sole guardian. The Colonel, when first esta- 
blished in domestic life, would willingly have 
resigned his commission and national politics, €ind 
remained under peaceful British law, had not the 
n&tural desire of Dona Ximene to see again her 
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own country and people overruled this inclination, 
and induced him to accept a command which 
would take him back to the scene of his early 
campaigns and honours. Once more he turned 
his face southward with his noble wife and bright 
young children, and for several years possessed a 
lovely home among the orange-bowers of Spain. 
But we have not said how many times he had knelt 
before the proud beauty whose hand he had asked, 
ere the as frequently repeated vow — so often lightly 
made, so ever little kept— 

" Thou for my sake at Allah's shrine, 
Ajid I at any God's for thine," 

could overcome the prejudices or the fears of the 
Catholic. We have not said with what misgivings 
at last — " forgetting faith, home, father, all " — she 
trusted herself to the barque that awaited her on 
what seemed the shining waters of the river of Hfe, 
and we need not speak of her mistake, and of the 
death-struggle within her heart ; the like occur- 
rence is not uncommon enough among ourselves, 
to give the interest of novelty to such a detail. 
Suffice it that it was so ; — and we have seen, in an 
earlier page of this history, that before the little 
girl, who bore her mother's name, had passed out 
of early childhood, they were to return to England. 
The usual agreements had been entered into — the 
son of the Spanish lady and the Scotsman was 
receiving his education under a Protestant tutor, 
and the mother resolved and availed herself of her 
rightful privilege, and left her Uttle girl in a 
Spanish convent, under the special charge of the 
aged Superior, and solemnly recommended to the 
kindness and protection of one of the spiritual 
directors of the house, who had been also her own 
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Confessor. Then, with a peaceful though sad 
mind, she accompanied her husband back to Ire- 
land, and there, like a gorgeous bird decoyed from 
its sun-groves, the beautiful Spanish lady faded 
away and died. 

The convent child grew up in her silent and 
pure asylum amidst love, and watchfulness, and 
joy, such as made for her a life but feebly to be 
imaged by any emblem external to heaven or the 
actual circumstances of her lot. The bright angel 
who had been at her baptism appointed to her pro- 
tection, forsook not nor forgot her. Soft white 
wings shielded her from sights which she should not 
see, and melody sounding sweetly close to her ear 
preserved her from aught that should not enter there. 

The beauties and the glories of nature were spread 
richly around her in the wide domain in the centre 
of which the house where she dwelt was placed. 
Valley and hill, wood and garden, river and field, 
were all within the circle of territory with which 
pious benefactors had endowed the ancient founda- 
tion, and she was permitted to roam at will through 
all the paradisaic place, with a kind lay-sister as 
her attendant — ^the bright quiet Being, the Holy 
Angel ever close beside — and often in company 
with the Father Steffano, who then imparted to his 
young charge holy lessons and earnest wisdom, 
such as no doubt was put into his mind by an 
overruling Power, to fit the child for coming days 
and events, of which he could have at most but a 
faint presentiment. He also superintended her 
more literary studies; he was her instructor in the 
pages of history, and in the wonders of science, 
and her tutor in the acquirement of successive 
languages — the lessons in which he never forgot to 
preface and conclude with someway reminding his 
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ardent pupil of the high truth expressed well m 
these perfectly selected words, "Multse terricolis 
linguee, Celestibus una." And the Sisters taught 
her many elegant arts and curious works; they 
could rival the rich earth in the manufacture of 
beautiful flowers, and their dextrous fingers could 
compete with the looms of any land as to the rich- 
ness and curiousness of their productions in lace 
and silk embroidery — some also were skilled in ! 
painting and music, and their gifts were freely and ! 
fondly imparted to the lovely child who was given ; 
them to be brought up for God. Nothing that ; 
they knew was she imtaught; nothing that they j 
had was unshared by her. And she never heard ; 
the voice of sin, nor felt the touch of the finger of ; 
evil. It was very holy to grow up in that peaceful j 
place, very happy to have no dream beyond those ' 
good sisters, and the pious and gentle priest, who I 
led them as the shepherd in some still retirement j 
feeds his little flock beside the waters — the pure ; 
j waters of faith — and through the pastures — the i 
green paths of perfection — from morning even till 
night, — till the hour when they are gathered into 
the safe fold, the world beyond the grave. So 
days and years wore on, and Ximene had grown 
up from the young joyous child to the tall grave 
girl — grave, as all are who keep ever in mind God 
and Heaven and Holy Angels ; she was not sad or 
melancholy, for her life had not been one of accu- 
mulating sin; — when she felt that she had done 
amiss in thought or word, she went at once to her 
Father — good Father Steffano — and told him ex- 
actly her thought or her words, and he explained 
to her in what way it had been sinful, and showed 
her how she must imite her sacrifice of penitence 
with the Holy Atoning Blood of Christ, and then 
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in His Name the priest pardoned and blessed her. 
Sin had not been suffered to remain upon her soul, 
therefore she had no need to wear a sorrowful or 
dejected countenance — but she was ever calm, and 
somewhat pensive beyond her years, with growing 
up among the quiet, thoughtful nuns, and by the 
side of the gentle and wise priest, and with the 
white-winged angel always bending serious eyes 
upon her. And she had grown tall, and slender, 
and handsome ; she was not like a gay, luxurious 
rose, but she resembled one of those high, white 
lilies, which stand in ancient gardens, which one 
would not gather for a bouquet, nor pluck from 
their place to set in a vase ; they are best where 
they are — pure and beautiful — ^belonging to the 
garden, not to those who walk in it. And very 
happy was Ximene, with a chastened, earnest joy, 
when she was old enough, and her mother, the 
good Superior, told her that she trusted indeed she 
had a true vocation to the holy life, and that she 
might begin to prepare for her royal espousals. 

But, alas, there were troubles without, of which 
the sisters and their aged parent had little notion. 
Occasionally Father Steffano would bring them news 
of some terrible scene between the Carlists and 
Christines, and they knew the names of some of 
the most distinguished agitationists, that they 
might say them in their nightly ' Libera nos,' and 
intercede for their conversion in their perpetual 
* Aves' — beyond this they realized no idea of dan- 
ger. But the priest was observed to look often 
very thoughtful, and to walk the terrace alone by 
the hour together with his hands folded in his 
cassock and his head cast down; and instead of 
this being a passing mood of mind (as, well a 
priest, with his awful weights of responsibility^ 
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might often have such moods) it was seen to grow 
into a habit, and became every day more remarked 
among the sisters. Sometimes, when at the Altar 
saying the Morning Mass, he would start and stop 
and appear to Hsten, and then cross himself and 
lift his eyes to the Crucifix over the Tabernacle, 
and continue his Mass in a manner which seemed 
as if he were absorbed in it as an intense prayer. 

At last, the time came when Ximene was to 
assume the vows of her noviciate. The summer 
day was bright and the birds caroled sweetly, and 
the good sisters moved noiselessly but busily about 
preparing their festivity — for the bishop and several 
high churchmen, and many priests and fathers of 
the Dominicans, were to be there at the ceremony, 
and to partake the hospitality of the convent. 
Ximene awoke early, and walked in her favoiurite 
walks, and visited a sweet chapel of the Blessed 
Virgin which stood in a lovely grove in the convent 
grounds — there she had received many gentle and 
pious lessons, sitting at Father Steffano's feet and 
hearing him tell of Her graces and Her glories who 
was chosen to be the Mother of Our Lobd. Green 
branches and pictures ornamented the walls of this 
little sanctuary, and the sisters had been there 
before Ximene, and decked the altar with fresh 
flowers, but she brought one large fragrant spray 
of budding orange blooms, and laid it at the feet 
of the image of the Holy Mother, and then she 
told her rosary and longed for the hom* of her 
solemn and mystic consecration. She sat down on 
the altar steps, and rested her fairly-moulded head 
upon her knees, and the sun through the oriel 
windows shed gorgeous-coloured light on her silken 
ringlets falling over her white dress and whiter 
hands, as they supported her head upon her knees ; 
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and she thought of heaven and wonderful things 
about the holy saints, who, she knew, would think 
of her and pray for her that day — once, too, she 
thought of something of this world — it was of her 
mother and her native country, which she never 
remembered to have seen, but for which she was 
taught to pray night and morning, that Almighty 
God would give to it peace and protection, and 
its blessed patron saint would intercede for it con- 
tinually — her mother she remembered weU, that 
queenly woman, with such large light-filled eyes 
and such a soft loving voice — she remembered her 
weU, and her innocent heart marveUed much when 
she heard the sisters who had known her mother 
say that she was like her — her very image — she 
knew her eyes were not like her mother's, for they 
were dark as the nun's veils, and shining like the 
jewels of the mitre, and her own eyes she knew 
were blue, for she had seen them once reflected in 
the river as she bent to pluck a flower from the 
bank — she thought probably the sisters were alto- 
gether mistaken about her resemblance to her 
mother. Her thoughts, however, were not fre- 
quently directed to such questions; and now, as 
they returned for one moment in the midst of an 
indistinct and dreamy recollection of things asso- 
ciated with her very early childhood, she felt that 
she had erred in mind and must seek her confessor 
again ere she came before the Altar in the aw^ : 
rite of the day. ! 

As she rose to return to the house, Father : 
Steffano entered the chapel. He stood a moment I 
in the doorway, as if surprised at meeting her there, 
and then bade her good morning in a grave voice. 
She knelt to him, and said she would confess again 
before the ceremony. 
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" It is well, my child," replied the priest ; " I will 
hear you here." 

She made her simple confession. (Ah ! would that 
one's misdeeds for an hour were but so many as the 
convent child's in a month or in a year.) She received 
her absolution, but still she knelt — for the hand 
that had blessed her still lay upon her head. 

" My child," said the priest, " you are entering to- 
day upon a course of trial, a path of thorns, — J trust 
you are prepared for whatever of these conditions 
you may encounter — from now till your hfe's end." 

" You have taught me, my father," replied Xi- 
mene, " to pray that Almighty God would give me 
daily strength according to my daily wants." 

" True," rejoined the priest, " and if that prayer is 
never neglected and never weak, you will do well." 

Still Ximene knelt, her hands folded on her breast, 
and her eyes bent on the tesselated pavement, for 
it seemed that the confessor had something yet to 
say, soniething which he grudged to communicate. 
At length he spoke again : — 

" We live in troubled times," said he ; " these 
holy homes no longer afford a secm'ity against 
rapine and murder; many convents have already 
been plundered by the rebels, and this may be the 
next. I have information that a company of the 
most desperate of them, under one of their cruel 
leaders, has been lurking in the vicinity of our 
house for now many weeks ; and an application to 
the legal government for force to protect the con- 
vent in peace has, as yet, failed of any result. I 
have this morning thought it necessary to confer 
with the Mother Superior and the older sisters, as 
to the best course to be adopted, should such an 
event as I fear arrive ; and as you, my child, are 
as yet only pledged by your love and hope of spi- 
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ritual blessings to abide here, we have decided that 
the offer should at least be set before you to choose 
another convent in some safer locality, or to return 
to your own friends, for which purpose, should you 
so desire, I would put you under a trusty escort, 
and see everjiihing possible done for your comfort 
on the journey." 

During the latter part of this speech, which had 
been delivered in a low and rapid voice, Ximene 
trembled violently, and her brow flushed with 
unusual emotion. As the last words were uttered, 
the Superior appeared in the walk before the 
chapel, leaning on the arm of a sister, and en- 
gaged in anxious conversation. Father Steffano 
rose, and brought the aged nun to the side of the 
still prostrate Ximene. Those two to whom her 
mother, now long dead, had so solemnly committed 
her, stood by her side. The Confessor repeated 
to the Superior what he had been saying, and she 
also began to speak, but was silenced by a calm, 
gentle, upward look of the kneeling girl, directed 
first to the figure above the chapel altar, of the 
Holy Mother and Protectress whom she trusted in 
heaven, and thence to those her friends on earth — 
and then she bm-ied her face in the kind Superior's 
offered hand, and covered it with warm tears. 
Mutely she was saying, but more eloquently than 
even in those eloquent words, — 

^ Entreat me not to leave thee, 

Nor to return from following after thee ; 

Where thou goest I will go. 

Where thou lodgest I will lodge, 

Thy people shall be my people. 

And thy God my God; 

Where thou diest I will die. 

And there will I be buried.' 

The venerable Mother gently drew the young girl 
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again to her knees, for she had risen, and placed 
herself beside her, to receive the benediction of 
the Confessor. It was given firmly and earnestly ; 
and they arose together — youth and age — the fresh 
heart and the chastened one — she who was tottering 
to the grave, and she who was going to the bridal. 
The young woman leaned upon the hand of the aged 
one ; and the priest moved to the door. He stood 
there, and looked out into the clear blue heavens 
above. The prophecy of his heart rung a knell ; 
but what is a knell, but the signal of another and 
holier world ? He turned towards those whom he 
had recommended to God's keeping, and repeated 
in Spanish the verses, — 

" llather choosing to be afflicted with the people of 
God than to have the pleasure of sin for a time. 

" The time would fail me to tell of Gideon, Barac, 
Samson, Jepthse, David, Samuel, and the prophets, 

" And others, who had trials of cruel mockings and 
stripes, moreover also of bands and prisons. 

"They were stoned, they were cut asimder, they 
were tempted, they were put to death by the sword, 
they wandered about in sheep-skins, in goat-skins, 
being in want, distressed, afflicted : 

" Not accepting deliverance, that they might 
find a better resurrection." 

Years had gone by, — and now at the time when 
our readers and when her relatives from England 
became acquainted with Ximene in Ireland, she had 
long held the office of mistress of her father's 
house, and was as a parent to the two infant boys 
of her only and deceased brother. So little can the 
wisest counsel or the truest plans fathom to follow 
the ways of Almighty Providence — so vain is it for 
Christian men and women to lay out courses years 
beforehand, which they or another shall pursue, 

T 
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with the notion that such a path or such a one 

will hold in protection from eviJ, or lead to more 

felicitous consequences. Well had the Spanish 

Lady prepared for her child's futiu'e ; and jet 

I now here was that child in the very circumstances 

I of all others which she would have deprecated on 

her account. Ximene, the fair convent child, was 

here in the midst of difficulties and duties, which 

j it might well have needed a hard heart of the 

; world to grapple with, and her countenance had 

' lost its bloom and her step its elasticity. 

! ^ She had been torn from her home away. 

With her long locks crowned for her bridal day. 
And brought to die of tlie burning dreams 

I Which haunt the exile by foreign streama" 

The anxiety of Father Stefiano on the morning 
i intended for her reception to the sisterhood, had 
i been much greater than he had chosen to express ; 
: and as an addition to it he was himself ordered 
: immediately on another and distant service, to 
I which that very morning he was obliged to depart. 
i When he left the garden chapel, it was to bid 
i farewell to the spot where he had passed a number 
I of years in retirement and peace, devoting himself 
; to the service of his Church in literature and an 
important correspondence, in addition to his osten- 
sible office of Confessor to the house. But not a 
word of surprise, or complaint, or affliction escaped 
him. In him there seemed to be a perfect silence 
of all human passions, a total extinction of every 
movement of earthly pleasures and desires. HLj 
last duty had been performed as serenely and 
as firmly as his first, and he departed, leaving 
his place to another. But scarcely had he com- 
menced his journey towards the capital, when he 
heard and saw indications of an immediate attack 
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on the convent, on the part of the rebels, which 
induced him to return to render what aid might 
be possible to the distressed inmates. Though 
severely wounded in the m^lee, the priest played 
the soldier with bravery and success, and with his 
assistance, and that of some of the other eccle- 
siastics who had arrived to take part in the cere- 
mony of the reception of the novice, the Superior 
and most of the sisterhood were conveyed to 
asylums of safety. But Ximene — where was she ? 
The question was asked and repeated a hundred 
times, and all the reply which could be elicited 
from the strictest enquiry was, that in the begin- 
ning of the confusion, when they were all assembled 
in the choir, and the invaders burst upon them, 
extinguishing their lights, and profaning their 
holiest things, and scattering the terrified nuns 
like the leaves of the cork-tree in a tempest, some 
one had seen the pretendante carried away, crying 
and imploring, and then, as it appeared, fainting, 
by soldiers in the English uniform. The iUness 
following on his wounds, and long and painful 
weakness, prevented Father Steffano from being 
able to institute those enquiries which might have 
led to the discovery of the circumstances of the 
abduction, until too long a time had elapsed for 
such to carry with them any hope of availing to 
her recovery. The good Superior, and the sisters 
who had brought her up so lovingly among them, 
prayed for her that, wherever she might be, the 
Angel of Protection might keep her yet as the pure 
bride of Christ. The Churchmen who had assem- 
bled to her espousals blessed themselves, and 
thought it an evil sign ; but at the same time if she 
were really in safety among her own people, they did 
not know whether it might not be better than that 

t2 
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one so young and fragile should be called upon to 
share dangers and privations of so formidable a 
kind as those to which the sisterhood had become 
exposed. As soon as Father Stefiano had suffici- 
ently recovered, it became necessary for him to 
proceed on the mission to which he had been sum- 
moned previously to the attack on the convent, 
which mission was, that of chaplaincy to an am- 
bassador destined to the court of England. He 
had not told Ximene so, but had she chosen to 
return to her *own kindred and to her father's 
house,' he would himself have taken the charge of 
her journey, under the protection of the embassy, 
and himself have delivered her into the hands of 
her natural earthly friends. But these had been 
beforehand in their knowledge, and active in their 
course, whether justifiably so or not. The rumours 
which penetrated the seclusion of the convent 
were very faint echoes of the thundering, threat- 
ening voices of the world without ; and seeing 
plainly the position of affliction in which such as 
his long resigned child must be placed by the dis- 
turbances of the country. Colonel Riddesdale had 
crossed to Spain to seek her and save her yet 
from, as he conceived, a dreadful fate. By the 
concurrence of events, which sometimes wear the 
look of the well-fitted fragments of a magic glass, 
so wonderfully does each serve its time and its 
position, he arrived with his friends and rescued 
his daughter from the hands of the plunderers of 
the convent, at the very hour when her reception 
was going on, and the assembled company were 
astounded by the news that they were attacked 
and helpless. Without a thought or a care for 
others, and those others they who had nursed her 
and loved her so tenderly, with the true nonchalance 
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of a Protestant as to the fate of Catholics whom 
he abhors, the father bore away his daughter, and 
in a few hours after they were on board a British 
vessel under sail for Belfast. 

In a few weeks Father Steffano also was in 
England, but neither knew of the vicinity of the 
other, nor did they become aware of it until after 
years had passed away. 

Ximene with a saddened heart fulfilled the con- 
ditions of her lot. She knew there was a God in 
Heaven, and a prevailing Providence, and that the 
Holy Angel of her Baptism was with her patiently 
and protectingly — but the things that had hap- 
pened often appeared to her as a fi-ightful dream. 
And she did dream of her olden home, and her 
gentle friends, and her wise and tender mother, 
and her reverenced Confessor — to him the last 
hope of her soul turned. She shuddered to think 
how, according to her father's report, that happy 
household had probably been ransacked and dese- 
crated, and perhaps made the scene of cruel 
murder. But though she was ignorant of the 
priest's destination, it had been the last thing she 
had heard from one of the sisters, that he was 
called away from them, and was going, as it was 
supposed, on some important foreign service of the 
Church. The world was wide, she might see his 
face again. On the sea, and in the night, she 
prayed, prayed in the midst of gay people, prayed 
by the hearth of her father's house, prayed silently 
within herself, prayed when she waked, prayed 
when she dreamed, prayed when her spirit was 
overwhelmed within her by the rough activities of 
a world in which she emphatically felt herself a 
stranger, prayed ever and fervently that at least 
she might see and hear again Father Steffano. 
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And her prayer was laid up before the Holy j 
One, and by-and-by the commission went forth for I 
its fulfilment. j 

It was rarely that her parent spent a season I 
in London, but in the spring preceding his death \ 
he had business to transact, and Ximene was to ! 
accompany him thither. Palm Sunday occurred i 
during their sojourn there, and she visited the i 
Spanish Chapel in Manchester-square, that she 
might celebrate the solemnity of the day in con- 
nection with her most hallowed recollections. 
Among the multitude, she approached the altar 
rail to receive the customary donation of the 
blessed palm-sprigs. She did not look up, the 
Mass had gone on, but under her thick veil she had 
quietly and sorrowfully followed the ceremonial 
with her book and her memory of the past ; pro- 
bably had her attention rested on the altar there 
present and its ministers, the case would not have 
been otherwise than it was, for a priest in his 
vestments, and on his distant elevation, with his 
back turned towards the congregation, is not so 
readily distinguished or recognised. He is, as it 
should be, a Priest, not a person, not an individual, 
not one whom we know all about, and think of his 
voice, his manner, and his look ; he is some one, 
no matter who, standing, by God appointed, be- 
tween us and the invisible world ; he is the Hand 
lifting every now and then a corner of the awfiil 
covering of the Sanctuary, that we may catch a 
glimpse of what lies behind; he is the Voice 
speaking for us words within the veil, he is the 
Heart presenting us to God. The priest officiat- 
ing at the altar is, or should be, these things to 
the people who bow behind him; and so in this 
Koman Catholic chapel the priests had been to 
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Ximene on that bright Palm Sunday morning. 
But she approached the rail, and as she bent to 
touch with her lips the hand which presented her 
with the consecrated sprig, her eyes fell upon a 
ring upon that hand — could it be ? yes : there 
could be no deception — that gem and the hand 

j that wore it were known to her — and she looked 
up. Th^ priest had passed on, making his distri> 

] bution, but undoubtedly he must be — assuredly he 

I was — the Father Steffano. 

j She sought and obtained an interview, which we 

I need not dwell on, for such to be comprehended 
must be experienced, and that too by one be- 
leaguered and bewildered by untoward times as 
Ximene had been« 

In the autumn of the same year her &ther died, 
bequeathing to her many responsibilities and cares, 
and then her first and most urgent appeal was to 
him to whose keeping she had been given such long 
years ago, that he would come to her instantly in 
Ireland. Circumstances enabled the good priest to 
respond to this prayer ; and now, when with Helen 
she returned to St. Kilian's, Father Steffano was 
there, having by a few hours anticipated their arrival. 
Helen was shewn to her room, and duly attended; 
then dinner was served, but her hostess did not 
appear, and a message was brought by the steward 
begging her to command the house, but that his 
mistress would be engaged in the chapel during the 
remainder of the day. She made her solitary meal 
in some wonder, but submitting to the unlooked- 
for regulation. She asked for the little boys, her 
young relatives, who she knew were in the house, 
but was told that they had gone to the chapel with 
their nurse. At last she asked if she also might 
be shown the way there, as she wished to join her 
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cousin. The old man who waited upon her looked 
grave at this request, so grave that it recalled to 
Helen's mind the days when Catholic worship was 
held under ban and penalty, in subterranean vaults, 
guarded, and at midnight ; the good domestic had, 
in fact, become so imbued with the spirit of secrecy, 
consequent on the terror of persecution, (in one 
age by proscription and in another by ridicule) that 
he could only at last be induced to take her to 
an ante-room or sacristy, whence in the distance, 
through a half-open door, she could see resplendent 
gold and gorgeous hangings, and pictures, and 
lighted tapers, and just faintly distinguish very 
sweet voices singing the Litanies of the Dead. 
It was the Vigil of All Saints, and Ximene prayed 
for her parents. 

Helen was deeply affected. The old man would 
have hurried her away when the offices were near 
concluding, but she could not be persuaded to go 
till she had spoken with her cousin. The rest of 
those assembled left the chapel by other entrances, 
while Ximene passed alone through the sacristy to 
her apartments. Helen affectionately joined her, 
and expressed her deep feeling and sympathy ; she 
spoke as we are too apt to speak of those who are 
gone, and of ourselves under the loss of them ; 
but the mild eye of the pale young Carmelite was 
turned quickly and reproachfully upon her. 

" Ah, dear Helen," said she, " there is no desola- 
tion in death when we feel that the departed friend 
remains to us one to be prayed /cw, or to be prayed 
to!* And then she bade her good night, for she 
said it was late, and they both needed rest. 

But neither of them sought it. Ximene watched 
and prayed in her own chamber, and Helen sat 
down in hers to recal the observances and thoughts 
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recommended also by her Church at its solemn 
festival times. 

The Church, ever looking forward, commences 
Her day in the evening, before midnight. It was 
the custom of our Blessed Lord to consecrate the 
night to prayer, or to rise up " very early in the 
morning, a great while before it was day ;" so also 
desiring, as She ever does, to follow closely in 
the mysteries of His adorable footsteps, the Holy 
Spouse lays a law upon Herself to "prevent the 
night watches," with Her earnest psalms, as well as 
because of Her impatient expectation of His return. 
Who made His Advent " while shepherds watched 
their flocks by night," and His resmrection " before 
it began to dawn towards the first day of the 
week," and will come the second time " like a thief 
in the night" So a holyday always commences 
with its vigil — a series of prayers ever begins with 
the vespers. 

The following morning Ximene had passed some 
hours in the chapel before the domestics attending 
Lady Helen informed her that it was the breakfast 
hour, and that their mistress awaited her arrival. 

They were a small and unique party who were 
to partake of the morning meal together, in the 
quiet and choicely-furnished library at St. Kilian^s 
— Helen, Ximene, and Father Stefifano — each the 
centre of an eminently original memoir. 

Helen entered, unobserved by her cousin, who 
was evidently pre-occupied, and sat leaning over a 
low secretaire, folding a letter, which she appeared 
to have been reading. By her side stood a gen- 
tleman, tall, pale, and still young — though study, 
toil, and, it may be, care, had marked his brow 
with premature furrows. He courteously directed 
Ximene's attention to her guest, but not before the 
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cousin. The old man who waited upon her looked 
grave at this request, so grave that it recalled to 
Helen's mind the days when Catholic worship was 
held under ban and penalty, in subterranean vaults, 
guarded, and at midnight ; the good domestic had, 
in fact, become so imbued with the spirit of secrecy, 
consequent on the terror of persecution, (in one 
age by proscription and in another by ridicule) that 
he could only at last be induced to take her to 
an ante-room or sacristy, whence in the distance, 
through a half-open door, she could see resplendent 
gold and gorgeous hangings, and pictures, and 
lighted tapers, and just faintly distinguish very 
sweet voices singing the Litanies of the Dead. 
It was the Vigil of All Saints, and Ximene prayed 
for her parents. 

Helen was deeply affected. The old man would 
have hurried her away when the offices were near 
concluding, but she could not be persuaded to go 
till she had spoken with her cousin. The rest of 
those assembled left the chapel by other entrances, 
while Ximene passed alone through the sacristy to 
her apartments. Helen affectionately joined her, 
and expressed her deep feeling and sympathy ; she 
spoke as we are too apt to speak of those who are 
gone, and of ourselves under the loss of them ; 
but the mild eye of the pale young Carmelite was 
turned quickly and reproachfully upon her. 

" Ah, dear Helen," said she, " there is no desola- 
tion in death when we feel that the departed friend 
remains to us one to be prayed /or, or to be prayed 
to!* And then she bade her good night, for she 
said it was late, and they both needed rest. 

But neither of them sought it. Ximene watched 
and prayed in her own chamber, and Helen sat 
down in hers to recal the observances and thoughts 
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recommended also by her Church at its solemn 
festival times. 

The Church, ever looking forward, commences 
Her day in the evening, before midnight. It was 
the custom of our Blessed Lord to consecrate the 
night to prayer, or to rise up " very early in the 
morning, a great while before it was day;" so also 
desiring, as She ever does, to follow closely in 
the mysteries of His adorable footsteps, the Holy 
Spouse lays a law upon Herself to " prevent the 
night watches," with Her earnest psalms, as well as 
because of Her impatient expectation of His return. 
Who made His Advent " while shepherds watched 
their flocks by night," and His resurrection " before 
it began to dawn towards the first day of the 
week," and will come the second time " like a thief 
in the night" So a holyday always commences 
with its vigil — a series of prayers ever begins with 
the vespers. 

The following morning Ximene had passed some 
hours in the chapel before the domestics attending 
Lady Helen informed her that it was the breakfast 
hour, and that their mistress awaited her arrival. 

They were a smaU and unique party who were 
to partake of the morning meal together, in the 
quiet and choicely-furnished library at St. Kilian's 
— Helen, Ximene, and Father Steffano — each the 
centre of an eminently original memoir. 

Helen entered, unobserved by her cousin, who 
was evidently pre-occupied, and sat leaning over a 
low secretaire, folding a letter, which she appeared 
to have been reading. By her side stood a gen- 
tleman, tall, pale, and still young — though study, 
toil, and, it may be, care, had marked his brow 
with premature furrows. He courteously directed 
Ximene's attention to her guest, but not before the 
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cousin. The old man who waited upon her looked 
grave at this request, so grave that it recalled to 
Helen's mind the days when Catholic worship was 
held under ban and penalty, in subterranean vaults, 
guarded, and at midnight ; the good domestic had, 
in fact, become so imbued with the spirit of secrecy, 
consequent on the terror of persecution, (in one 
age by proscription and in another by ridicule) that 
he could only at last be induced to take her to 
an ante-room or sacristy, whence in the distance, 
through a half-open door, she could see resplendent 
gold and gorgeous hangings, and pictures, and 
lighted tapers, and just faintly distinguish very 
sweet voices singing the Litanies of the Dead. 
It was the Vigil of All Saints, and Ximene prayed 
for her parents. 

Helen was deeply affected. The old man would 
have hurried her away when the offices were near 
concluding, but she could not be persuaded to go 
till she had spoken with her cousin. The rest of 
those assembled left the chapel by other entrances, 
while Ximene passed alone through the sacristy to 
her apartments. Helen affectionately joined her, 
and expressed her deep feeling and sympathy ; she 
spoke as we are too apt to speak of those who are 
gone, and of ourselves under the loss of them ; 
but the mild eye of the pale young Carmelite was 
turned quickly and reproachfully upon her. 

" Ah, dear Helen," said she, " there is no desola- 
tion in death when we feel that the departed friend 
remains to us one to be prayed /cw, or to be prayed 
to'* And then she bade her good night, for she 
said it was late, and they both needed rest. 

But neither of them sought it. Ximene watched 
and prayed in her own chamber, and Helen sat 
down in hers to recal the observances and thoughts 
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festival times. 

The Chm-ch, ever looking forward, commences 
Her day in the evening, before midnight. It was 
the custom of our Blessed Lord to consecrate the 
night to prayer, or to rise up " very early in the 
morning, a great while before it was day;" so also 
desiring, as She ever does, to follow closely in 
the mysteries of His adorable footsteps, the Holy 
Spouse lays a law upon Herself to " prevent the 
night watches," with Her earnest psalms, as well as 
because of Her impatient expectation of His return, 
Who made His Advent " while shepherds watched 
their flocks by night," and His resurrection " before 
it began to dawn towards the first day of the 
week," and will come the second time " like a thief 
in the night." So a holyday always commences 
with its vigil — a series of prayers ever begins with 
the vespers. 

The following morning Ximene had passed some 
hours in the chapel before the domestics attending 
Lady Helen informed her that it was the breakfast 
hour, and that their mistress awaited her arrival. 

They were a small and unique party who were 
to partake of the morning meal together, in the 
quiet and choicely-furnished library at St. Kilian's 
— Helen, Ximene, and Father Steffano — each the 
centre of an eminently original memoir. 

Helen entered, unobserved by her cousin, who 
was evidently pre-occupied, and sat leaning over a 
low secretaire, folding a letter, which she appeared 
to have been reading. By her side stood a gen- 
tleman, tall, pale, and still young — though study, 
toil, and, it may be, care, had marked his brow 
with premature furrows. He courteously directed 
Ximene's attention to her guest, but not before the 
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cousin. The old man who waited upon her looked 
grave at this request, so grave that it recalled to 
Helen's mind the days when Catholic worship was 
held under ban and penalty, in subterranean vaults, 
guarded, and at midnight ; the good domestic had, 
in fact, become so imbued with the spirit of secrecy, 
consequent on the terror of persecution, (in one 
age by proscription and in another by ridicule) that 
he could only at last be induced to take her to 
an ante-room or sacristy, whence in the distance, 
through a half-open door, she could see resplendent 
gold and gorgeous hangings, and pictures, and 
lighted tapers, and just faintly distinguish very 
sweet voices singing the Litanies of the Dead. 
It was the Vigil of All Saints, and Ximene prayed 
for her parents. 

Helen was deeply affected. The old man would 
have hurried her away when the offices were near 
concluding, but she could not be persuaded to go 
till she had spoken with her cousin. The rest of 
those assembled left the chapel by other entrances, 
while Ximene passed alone through the sacristy to 
her apartments. Helen affectionately joined her, 
and expressed her deep feeling and sympathy ; she 
spoke as we are too apt to speak of those who are 
gone, and of ourselves under the loss of them ; 
but the mild eye of the pale young Carmelite was 
turned quickly and reproachfully upon her. 

" Ah, dear Helen," said she, " there is no desola- 
tion in death when we feel that the departed friend 
remains to us one to be prayed /or, or to be prayed 
to" And then she bade her good night, for she 
said it was late, and they both needed rest. 

But neither of them sought it. Ximene watched 
and prayed in her own chamber, and Helen sat 
down in hers to recal the observances and thoughts 
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Her day in the evening, before midnight. It was 
the custom of our Blessed Lord to consecrate the 
night to prayer, or to rise up " very early in the 
morning, a great while before it was day ;" so also 
desiring, as She ever does, to follow closely in 
the mysteries of His adorable footsteps, the Holy 
Spouse lays a law upon Herself to " prevent the 
night watches,'* with Her earnest psalms, as well as 
because of Her impatient expectation of His return. 
Who made His Advent " while shepherds watched 
their flocks by night," and His resurrection " before 
it began to dawn towards the first day of the 
week," and will come the second time " like a thief 
in the night." So a holyday always commences 
with its vigil — a series of prayers ever begins with 
the vespers. 

The following morning Ximene had passed some 
hours in the chapel before the domestics attending 
Lady Helen informed her that it was the breakfast 
hour, and that their mistress awaited her arrival. 

They were a small and unique party who were 
to partake of the morning meal together, in the 
quiet and choicely-furnished library at St. Kilian's 
— Helen, Ximene, and Father Steffano — each the 
centre of an eminently original memoir. 

Helen entered, unobserved by her cousin, who 
was evidently pre-occupied, and sat leaning over a 
low secretaire, folding a letter, which she appeared 
to have been reading. By her side stood a gen- 
tleman, tall, pale, and still young — though study, 
toil, and, it may be, care, had marked his brow 
with premature furrows. He courteously directed 
Ximene's attention to her guest, but not before the 
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cousin. The old man who waited upon her looked 
grave at this request, so grave that it recalled to 
Helen's mind the days when Catholic worship was 
held under ban and penalty, in subterranean vaults, 
guarded, and at midnight ; the good domestic had, 
in fact, become so imbued with the spirit of secrecy, 
consequent on the terror of persecution, (in one 
age by proscription and in another by ridicule) that 
he could only at last be induced to take her to 
an ante-room or sacristy, whence in the distance, 
through a half-open door, she could see resplendent 
gold and gorgeous hangings, and pictures, and 
lighted tapers, and just faintly distinguish very- 
sweet voices singing the Litanies of the Dead. 
It was the Vigil of All Saints, and Ximene prayed 
for her parents. 

Helen was deeply affected. The old man would 
have hurried her away when the offices were near 
concluding, but she could not be persuaded to go 
till she had spoken with her cousin. The rest of 
those assembled left the chapel by other entrances, 
while Ximene passed alone through the sacristy to 
her apartments. Helen affectionately joined her, 
and expressed her deep feeling and sympathy ; she 
spoke as we are too apt to speak of those who are 
gone, and of ourselves under the loss of them ; 
but the mild eye of the pale young Carmelite was 
turned quickly and reproachfully upon her. 

" Ah, dear Helen," said she, " there is no desola- 
tion in death when we feel that the departed friend 
remains to us one to be prayed /or, or to be prayed 
to!* And then she bade her good night, for she 
said it was late, and they both needed rest. 

But neither of them sought it. Ximene watched 
and prayed in her own chamber, and Helen sat 
down in hers to recal the observances and thoughts 
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recommended also by her Church at its solemn 
festival times. 

The Chm-ch, ever looking forward, commences 
Her day in the evening, before midnight. It was 
the custom of our Blessed Lord to consecrate the 
night to prayer, or to rise up " very early in the 
morning, a great while before it was day ;" so also 
desiring, as She ever does, to follow closely in 
the mysteries of His adorable footsteps, the Holy 
Spouse lays a law upon Herself to "prevent the 
night watches,*' with Her earnest psalms, as well as 
because of Her impatient expectation of His return, 
Who made His Advent " while shepherds watched 
their flocks by night," and His resurrection " before 
it began to dawn towards the first day of the 
week," and will come the second time " like a thief 
in the night." So a holyday always commences 
with its vigil — a series of prayers ever begins with 
the vespers. 

The following morning Ximene had passed some 
hoiu-s in the chapel before the domestics attending 
Lady Helen informed her that it was the breakfast 
hour, and that their mistress awaited her arrival. 

They were a small and unique party who were 
to partake of the morning meal together, in the 
quiet and choicely-fiu-nished hbrary at St. Kilian's 
— Helen, Ximene, and Father Steffano — each the 
centre of an eminently original memoir. 

Helen entered, unobserved by her cousin, who 
was evidently pre-occupied, and sat leaning over a 
low secretaire, folding a letter, which she appeared 
to have been reading. By her side stood a gen- 
tleman, tall, pale, and still young — though study, 
toil, and, it may be, care, had marked his brow 
with premature furrows. He courteously directed 
Ximene's attention to her guest, but not before the 
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fortune would be of no further use than to give it to 
the Church ; and siu-ely, if God sees fit to supply 
the Church from other sources, it can be no matter 
to me. I know that He will supply it by His sure 
providence, from the silver, and the gold, and the 
cattle of the thousand hills which are His. This is 
all I need to know/' 

They became absorbed in concern for the Gene- 
ral. He was sinking with a fearful rapidity. Neg- 
lected cold, anxiety, and fatigue, were all the his- 
tory he gave of the origin of the disease which was 
bearing him to the grave. They were more than 
enough. He was now an old man — and his consti- 
tution had evidently decayed beyond the reach of 
medicine. Sometimes they attempted to penetrate 
the bravery with which he was meeting death ; but 
not a word ever escaped him to betray other feel- 
ings than composiure and determination. Once, 
when Helen alluded in his presence to her friend 
Miss Norman, he enquired where she was residing, 
and appeared about to say more, but a paroxysm of 
pain interrupted any such disposition. The subject 
of rehgion he never suffered to be entered on — still, 
he perceived that his daughter was more dutiful 
than she used to be ; and he felt that his niece had 
as affectionate a heart and as tender a hand as if 
she had not been of the faith he had ever men- 
tally proscribed. We cannot tell how very secretly 
the aged heart may sometimes be sustaining its 
preparation for another order of things. The 
silence and reserve, and seeming strange and 
painful manner, is often but a token to us to deal 
the more cautiously and kindly in our words and 
ways, which may bear a relative interest to the 
coming world. How carefully, how wisely, should 
we walk in Christian coiu-ses before those who are 
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old and unwon to the way of salvation. We 
cannot tell the moment when the gentle voice or 
the soft attention may recommend the religion of 
love to the heart that may have scorned, or may 
have refused to hear, rebuke or instruction, or 
the persuasion of words. 

Worldly arrangements engrossed the conversa- 
tion of the General. By the importunate request 
of Helen, he agreed to make a sale of his English 
estates, and so invest his property as that it should 
be equally divided between herself and Ximene; 
but it was her own wish, in the now inevitable 
contemplation of the loss of her father, to take 
up her abode with her cousin at St. Kilian's, where 
the latter would remain to prosecute the prepara- 
tory education of the children. The restlessness 
which the physicians said was incident to his 
disease, would not now permit the General to 
remain there in quietude ; and in accordance with 
his desire, it was arranged that they should all 
together make a visit to his favourite seat at 
Westray, to spend the ensuing winter, or as much 
of it as he might survive. 



u:^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ILaboui* anti IRebu&e. 



I once read these words of that many-sided thinker Steffen : 
" He who has no employment to which he gives himself with 
tme earnestness, which he does not love as much as himself 
and all men, has not discovered the true ground on which 
Christianity even here brings forth fruit. Such an occupation 
becomes a quiet and consecrated temple in all hours of afflic- 
tion, into which the Saviour pours out His blessing ; it unites 
us with all other men, so that we can sympathise in their 
feelings, and make our actions and our wills administer to 
their words; it teaches us rightly to weigh our own circum- 
scribed condition, and the worth of others. It is the true, 
firm, and fruit-bearing ground of real Christianity." 



"VrOVEMBER was come again ; * the black month,' 
^^ as the French call it. The wind whistled with 
a dull sound through the bare trees of the park 
at Westray. The leaves .crushed and rustled with 
the footstep or the sweep of the dress in the walks 
of the mitended gardens. For more than a year 
the mansion had been untenanted; the steward 
and his wife had been no efficient overseers of its 
preservation, and the rooms were damp, and the 
mirrors dim, and the pictures and chandeUers 
covered with dust and spiders' webs. 

The spiritual estate of the manor had fallen into 
as unkindly a case as the temporal domain of its 
lord had done outwardly. It also had been deserted 
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for an equal period; and if the weeds will grow 
rampant over the exotics, and the leaves will drop, 
and the smooth lawn run to rank grass, and the 
creeping and noxious things multiply in the garden, 
through four, nay five, neglected seasons — autumn, 
winter, spring, summer, and autumn again past — 
how much more shall we look for such results to the 
same condition in the moral soil of the souls of men ! 
Ah, that great Patrons and non-resident Incum- 
bents would picture to themselves for a moment 
their consternation and anger at the neglect or 
ill-appointment of their pinery or their hot-beds 
under the hand of some incompetent ser^^ant, and 
contrast with such excitement their own, at another 
time, cool nomination or removal of the superinten- 
dents of their spiritual property, without a question 
as to any qualification beyond that of their personal 
favour or dislike. After Mr. Norman's summary 
expulsion, no new curate had been provided ; the 
gentlemanlike vicar made an arrangement with a 
friend in a neighbouring parish, to get a fortnightly 
duty done in the church, and besides this no 
attempt was made to compensate the bereaved 
people for the loss of their well-loved pastor. 
Immorality was the first consequence: the quiet, 
simple village became notorious for its scenes of 
wickedness, and then, as in so many a Uke case, 
followed the invasion of dissent on the unfenced fold 
of the church — the benevolent, though mistaken, 
attempt to supply a lamentable deficiency with 
something utterly inadequate, indeed, but the best 
its oflferers had to give — ^the instigation to Indepen- 
dent Well-doing, in place of the aroused memory 
of the vows and the power of Baptism, and instead 
of the healing strength of Holy Communion — ^a 
poor equivalent, but all they had to give — all they 
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themselves possessed, and offered more in charity 
than in tiu-bulence. 

Still, notwithstanding the erection of a dissenting 
chapel and the location of a minister intended to 
serve what was called a home-missionary district, 
jfrom the village of Westray as the centre, the 
parish fell into such a state of spiritual destitution, 
the supply of duty in the church was so irregular, 
and in extreme cases such long and uncertain 
journeys had to be made to procure the services of 
a clergyman, that the vicar at last grew ashamed of 
the reports which reached him in his elegant retreat 
on the Rhine, where he was superintending the 
accomplishments of his nieces, and he wrote to 
beg his brother to find and send to his neglected 
flock some well-principled and laborious young 
man, who would keep all things decently and in 
order for him; adding, that as he understood 
General Riddesdale had given up, or was about to 
give up his interest in the place, there could be no 
obstacle in the way, as far as he was concerned, 
and he, (Mr. Thynne), would only be too glad 
if Mr. Norman would consent to return to his old 
sphere. This letter was communicated to Mr. 
Norman — the same post brought information that 
the late curate of his present place had sufficiently 
recovered in health to be capable of resuming his 
appointment if it were still open — and no hesita- 
tion deferred the immediate acceptance on Mr. 
Norman's part of the opportunity to return to a 
station of so deep interest in his memories of labour. 

As we have said, General Riddesdale and Lady 
Helen, with Ximene and the little orphan boys, 
were about to make a visit to Westray previous to 
its final sale. 

Coincidences when told on paper are called 
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romance, are uncredited ; and if a tale or a 
memoir have many such, it is considered even 
vulgar in its bare-faced fictitiousness : yet let each 
of us reflect for five minutes on oiu* life which is 
past, and shall we not find chronicled on the rocks 
of memory coincidences and chances — nay, Holy 
Providences — more startling far than any which 
are ventured from the dreams of the most daring 
novelist. 

A dark and stormy afternoon had succeeded a 
cold and lowering morning, and few were abroad 
but the houseless, and those sons of toil who must 
know no distinction between sunshine and tempest 
while they work on continually for the scant bread 
of to-day. One, however, their friend — the curate 
— also labours in his vocation without laying his 
account much for comfort; the sick must be sought 
out, and the dead must be buried, if it rain or if it 
shine, for so is fulfilled the Law of Christ. And it 
seemed that with no grudging, but with a patient 
and a cheerful heart, Mr. Norman drew on his light 
ma<;intosh, and prepared to face the bleak weather 
in the accomphshment of these works of mercy in 
the wide-lying parish of Westray. Two or three 
visits he made in poor and dreary places, where 
his aqcustomed coming was the only event breaking 
the monotony of misery, — where both in spiritual 
and temporal things, often, he was as a Visible Pro- 
vidence ; and then at the hour appointed for several 
funerals, he hastened to the church. 

The churchyard is the clergyman's jewel-case- 
there he lays up his choice and shining ones against 
the day when the Lord shall call him to assume 
his crown : — the churchyard is the clergyman's gar- 
den — thither he transplants beloved flowers, there 
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he deposits precious seeds, to be one day gathered 
to bloom upon the altar in Heaven: — ^the church- 
yard is the clergyman's dial — he marks the passage 
of time ever by some new shadow on that solemn 
ground. 

Mr. Norman had been some time in the parish 
before his temporary departure, and he had now 
been some months returned, and many were the 
graves of whose inhabitants he knew the history; 
whose sorrows had been poured into his ear, and 
whose short-comings he knew well enough to make 
him sigh for the dead as he passed among them. 
But there were none there for whom he would be 
"sorry, as without hope," for who can tell — the 
efficacy of the Last Communion — the inalienable 
power of Holy Baptism, abiding on the soul through 
all the wear and wickedness of life ?— Who can tell 
the hitherto of the sacramental mercy which God 
has invested in His Church for the exigence of 
men ? He passed on through the sacred edifice to 
attire himself in his vestments. While so doing, 
he observed from the vestry window that the sex- 
tons were in one part still busy with their task, 
and, in reply to his regret that these preparations 
had not been completed earlier, he was informed 
by the clerk that the unfinished grave was for an 
infant who had died only the previous day. The 
arrival of a funeral procession at the gate prevented 
further conversation, and the clergyman and his 
official proceeded to perform the last impressive 
rites. 

For the last time, the body which had been 
purely washed and sanctified in Baptism, — devoted 
in its strength for the service of the Lord in Con- 
firmation, — vivified and cleansed again by the 
Blessed Eucharist, — ^given in the perfect vow of 
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Holy Matrimony, — ^is brought within the Church to 
receive its benediction-seal for the resurrection to 
come. And then, for the last time, that body 
crosses the hallowed threshold — the very last, for 
that building will be ruins, and that sod and soil 
decayed, when it shall rise and walk again ! Now, 
IT seems the mortal, they the enduring — ^but those 
pale lips will live and utter sounds when the Last 
Day's thunder has stricken the loftiest pinnacle, 
and its hail-stones have shivered the most unwast- 
ing marble. 

Once and again the solemn service was recited, 
and the * brother,' and the * sister,' and the * child ' 
were committed to the earth, and sped to the place 
of waiting. As the curate returned to the church, 
from what he supposed his concluding duty, he 
was met by another mourning group, bearing 
among them a little coffin. The persons were 
known to him by sight, and in a moment the whole 
of an unhappy fact flashed upon his mind. They 
were of those who since the meeting-house had 
been opened were seldom or never seen in their 
former place at church; while, though two children 
had been added to their family, they had not 
brought them for baptism ; and the remark made 
by the clerk as to the recent death of the infant, 
for whom the grave had been hurriedly preparing, 
occurred to him, and accounted for his not having 
received the due notice with the rest. 

The emergency was sudden, but it was no em- 
barrassment : Mr. Norman had not now to resolve 
to resist the first attempt of mixing the dust of 
the baptized and the infidel together in that con- 
secrated ground which lay aroimd him. Accord- 
ingly, he quietly asked the leader of the funeral 
group if the child had been baptized, and being 
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informed, as he anticipated, that it had not, said 
that the corpse must then be interred in a part of 
the churchyard which he indicated, and without 
the customary rites. The man, the father of the 
deceased child, was of a rough and altercating 
spirit, and the lessons of voluntaryism he had im- 
bibed left him, as may be conceived, none the 
more disposed to obedient submission to Church 
power than the natural heart ever is. At first he 
asserted his rights, and declared that his mother 
and two of his children lay beside the spot where 
the grave had been opened, and that this should 
be placed with them. He was reminded that they 
had been made members of Christ through the 
Holy Sacraments, and therefore were fit subjects for 
Christian burial, and the objects of all Christian 
hope, while this infant, though not through its own 
fault, had been deprived of these privileges, and 
left in the infidel state, and must therefore, while 
resigned to God's mercy, ever abundant, but in such 
cases unpromisedy be separated from the holy in its 
death, the cleansed from the unclean, the defiling 
from the purified ; and at these calm but decided 
reasons he did not restrain the expression of a 
dogged anger, while his wife broken-heartedly im- 
plored the compassionate feelings of the clergy- 
man. It was a grievous scene, and Mr. Norman 
felt that he needed indeed His strength Who said, 
" I came not to send peace on the earth, but a 
sword," to nerve his arm to firmly pass that sword 
between the Truth and Error then. 

Several persons having collected about the 
party, he desired the parents and mourners to 
follow him to the vestry, and there, when they 
were gathered round him, some weeping, some 
filled with evil feehngs, he, with no bitterness, but 
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earnestly and faithfully, opened to them the Scriptures. 
He explained to them in the simplest words and by 
the simplest figures, the foundation and the laws of 
the Bjngdom of God, and how the Unbaptized 
could no more, as far as is revealed to us, take a 
place among the Once Regenerated, however sub- 
sequently erring, than an unknown stranger could 
intrude himself into their private famiUes and 
assume the rights of a child's position there, with 
the plea that some of their children were less 
worthy than himself. Baptism, he showed them, 
was birth into the family of God ; and though God 
might cast off and disown His wicked children for 
many provocations and rebellions, they still, as it 
were, sustained a relation's right, were known in 
His household, had their names recorded in His 
registry (even if, alas! it might be only for judg- 
ment and condemnation), whereas the Unbaptized 
were aliens, were unrecognised, unknown ; were, in 
truth, of the kingdom and people of the Evil One ; 
and though they might he rescued and saved by 
the immediate rich mercy of God, none could dare 
to force them into His presence — within the pre- 
cincts of His House ; they must be sorrowfully and 
with humbleness of mind, and with deep penitence 
for neglect concerning them, left to His uncove- 
nanted grace. 

The persons addressed, though poor, and of 
very slender education, understood all this plainly 
enough ; they had heard it all before, long indeed 
though it was since, from the pulpit of the Church, 
and in the catechisings, and by their cottage fire- 
side, from the hps of the same faithful teacher, 
but they had never heard it under the like circum- 
stances, never when it came so impressively home 
to them; and now it smote upon their hearts with 
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a double force. It was evident that they were 
humbled and softened ; and then Mr. Norman 
spoke to them more tenderly, and with that soul- 
winning sympathy which the firmest, we had 
almost said the severest, mind best knows how to 
give. Not a word more of resistance was offered 
to his directions for the interment of the corpse ; 
and he left them, generously promising to dis- 
charge for them the whole expenses of the funeral, 
which would.be considerably enhanced by the pre- 
paration of another grave, and to send his own 
servant to the ground to prevent any uncomfort- 
able circumstances arising from the case, as many 
idlers had by that time assembled in ciwiosity of 
the result. 

And what was the end of this witness? The 
next day, the poor woman, the mother of the 
infant, called at the curate's house, and begged 
that she might bring her other unbaptized child 
for baptism on the following Sunday. She did so, 
and she and her husband returned from that day 
to be regular and humble worshippers in their 
long-forsaken church, and reverent partakers with 
their children, elder and younger, of the Blessed 
Life-giving Sacraments there dispensed. But often 
indeed the days of their unwise wandering are 
sadly recalled to them as they leave the church 
by the northern door, and pass in sight of the 
unmarked green spot where their little one lies 
so lonely ; and the poor man will turn to his well- 
worn Bible and read again and yet again the 
words Mr. Norman marked for them there as a 
remembrance of that bitter time, in the Book of 
the Prophet Jeremiah, — 

"My people have committed two evils; they have 
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forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, and hewed 
them out cisterns^ broken cisterns^ that can hold no water, 

"AliSO IN THY SKIRTS IS FOUND THE BLOOD OF 

THE POOR INNOCENTS : I have not found it by secret 
search, but upon all these. 

" Yet thou say est, Because I am innocent, surely his 
anger shall turn from me. Behold, I will plead with 
thee because thou sayest, I have not sinned. 

" Why gaddest thou about so much to change thy 
way? Thou also shalt be ashamed of Egypt as thou 
wast ashamed of Assyria. 

" Yea, thou shalt go forth from htm, and thine hands 
upon thine head: for the Lord hath rejected thy con- 
fidences, and thou shalt not prosper in them." 

Mr. Norman sat in his room, as before, by the 
window beside which he had been wont to sit. 
He looked out upon the same landscape and the 
same houses, and he kneeled to pray in the same 
place as before, and thought of the same people. 
But he was deeply sad. His eye was sunk and 
melancholy, and his heart was very heavy. Ruin 
had entered into his fair field of labour. His task 
had to be again begun, and for an hour consolation 
failed him. 

Recompense is sometimes preparing, and very 
near, when the toil of a life seems hopelessly lost. 

The night before he went to Oxford an under- 
graduate, Mr. Norman had ransomed a beggar's 
child from the tyranny of a hardened mother and 
an opening life of inevitable sin. The boy had 
grown up a faithful and attached servant, a sort of 
* Quasimodo' to his master, whom he revered as 
the one great good and desirable thing in God's 
world. Emil had found it impossible, as he thought, 
to raise and turn the current of this devotion to 
himself into more immortal channels; he had 
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taught him, he had dropped seed by the heart's 
way-side, and tried to guide the ploughshare of 
truth over its early-indurated surface — ^but though 
all docility in his hands, the same keen intelligence 
which had made the child attractive, appeared to 
have strengthened in the man only to become a 
quicker energy of evil feelings. Had poor Max 
been an Eastern, he would have been a corsair; 
had he been an Irishman, he would have been a 
ribbonman; his master looked upon him as a 
mystery and a disappointment, and as such he had 
long ceased to spend hours of reflection on the 
wild moods of the lad, or to reprove his expressions 
of immeasurable fidelity to his own person ; but— <- 
^^ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt 
find it after many days." 

Emil sat in his room; a volume of the Vie Saint 
Dominique was under his paper-knife, when Max 
entered and performed a few noiseless arrange- 
ments, then went out and again returned, and at 
last seriously knelt down before his master. Mr. 
Norman looked from his book in some surprise, 
and almost impatiently inquired the meaning of 
this new gestiwe. 

" There is an old woman dying in Farmer ^'s 

bam,'' said Max, ^' and she sent me to see if I could 
get a clergyman to come to her." 

" Sent yow. Max!" exclaimed Mr, Norman, rising 
and laying down his book, "but surely you have 
not seen me so unready a labom-er in my office 
that you need make such a request on your knees." 

" But the woman- *' rejoined Max. 

«WeU, what?" said Mr. Norman. 

"Does not know whether she has been bap- 
tized." 

Mr. Norman's wonder was augmented at this 
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allusion from Max, made evidently in perfect se- 
riousness and concern. 

"Well," he replied, "It is never too late while 
there is life to obtain God's boundless blessings. 
You must take me to the place." 

" The old woman " again began Max. 

"Well," said his master again, with increased 
surprise at his embarrassment. 

"Is my mother!" almost screamed the man. 

Mr. Norman took his hat, and they walked 
rapidly across several fields to the solitary bam, 
and when they reached it the sun was sinking 
below the horizon. 

In a sheltered comer, upon a heap of straw, lay 
the worn-out beggar-woman; the clergyman bent 
over her; some hours' strength yet remained in 
the withered form, and he had a wonderful tale to 
hear. 

From the time that the boy Max had been 
parted from her, she continued her vagrant life, 
sometimes in company with gipsies, sometimes in 
honest mendicity, sometimes in unscrupulous 
crime. Her other child had fallen an early victim 
to the fearful training, and been transported and 
heard of no more: so the lone woman tramped on, 
and thought she led a merry life, if it were an 
uncertain one. Many summers and many winters 
had gone by, and she was no longer capable of the 
exertion of long journeys on foot in all weathers. 
She began to think that she must come to die at 
last under the restrictions of law, but whether in a 
jail or a workhouse appeared immaterial to her. 
It was, however, otherwise ordained. In the midst 
of a solitary circuit she was seized with fever and 
ague; she was unsuccessful in her appeals for 
alms; at last she could walk no farther, and near 
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Westray she had withdrawn into the woods to 
resign herself to her end. Death is the custom of 
the earth, and the old horror, witnessed again and 
again, and each time horrible as ever, comes home 
at last — the unimagined physical pang must be 
sustained, whatsoever it is, must be gone through. 
But there, in the silent wood where he was 
making one of the wandering excursions which 
were his custom whenever not otherwise occupied, 
and which his indulgent master never restrained. 
Max found the wretched woman. The one ten- 
dency of his natm-e, after his devotion to Mr. 
Norman, was to pity and assist, as it might be, any 
of that forlorn caste to which he had once himself 
belonged. He carried her on his shoulders to the 
old barn, and tended her in the capacity of leech 
and nurse. His nights, unknown to his master, 
were spent in keeping watch by her side ; and his 
daily unusually lengthened absence from the house 
had (but only just) begun to be the subject of 
remark. He had been a kind, though strange, 
minister of help to the necessities of many dis- 
tressed, but never had any taken a hold upon him 
like this old woman. He could not bear that she 
should die such a dog's death; he felt an un- 
accountable tenderness towards her. This was 
all, for awhile, but afterwards he could not tell why 
or how, the flashing consciousness of a God and 
another world came over him, as he sat on the floor 
of the bam, beside the bed of straw, and w:atched 
the troubled slumber of the weak old woman. 
He had known, but he had not believed. Then in- 
stantly all he had been taught, all he had heard from 
day to day of the conditions of the World beyond 
the Grave, and the given preparations here to be 
be fulfilled, arranged themselves as if they had been 
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customary convictions in his mind. The old woman 
awoke, and his first word to her was — had she been 
baptized? The dim eyes were opened upon him 
with stupid unconcern, as she repUed, after a few 
moments' thought, and the question being eagerly 
repeated, that " she did not know — she dared say 
not, for her father and mother were emigrants in 
America ; and when she came to England she was 
several years old — after which, certainly she had 
not been baptized." Max started at the mention 
of this incident of her history; he well remem- 
bered that such had been the case with his own 
mother, though of her he had long ceased to 
think, or even care. But the human instinct led 
him to observe the countenance of the beggar 
more narrowly; he thought he could recognijse 
those once dreaded features; — he interrogated 
her, and found that it was actually so — that he 
was the son, the now sole child of the object 
before him ! Then he strove to enlighten and 
win from a second death that darkened, dying 
heart, the cloud having passed away so recently, 
so almost miraculously, from his own. All that 
he knew he repeated to her, much in confusion, 
much in discrepancy; but still the great facts 
in regard to the future were clear, and he pressed 
them urgently. Then it was that he passed 
through the struggle of pride, and summoned 
his master to her last help. 

She was failing fast. Max had procured a light, 
and then went aside, by the desire of Mr. Norman, 
who knelt down, and elicited from the expiring 
woman the new-bom feelings of her inmost heart. 
Her son had been a favoured missionary — peni- 
tence had been awakened in the passing soul — bo 
late, so at the last, it was not to be exulted in nor 

X 
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trusted as a certainty ; but she had not, as far as 
could be ascertained, been baptized. That hope 
therefore remained — " Believe and be baptized, and 
wash away thy sins/' The absolution of baptism 
might yet save her. 

A singular scene was enacted in the remote 
comer of that deserted place. Holy Angels were 
present there, surely longing to break through the 
barrier which sensibly — but only sensibly — divided 
them from the companionship of that little group. 

Max filled the vessel, from which he had fed his 
mother, with water from a running spring. — She 
was dying. — The holy element was poured upon 
her dark brow, and it glittered in the glimmering 
light upon the wild locks of her grey hair, and the 
priest raised his hands to heaven and pronounced 
the solemn benediction ; and her spirit passed into 
the Life to Come. 

From that time Max grew more silent and more 
lonely in his ways, but he was gentler and better. 
He became, however, restless ; and at length he told 
his master the purpose which had taken possession 
of his mind, to embark for America, and there, in 
some forest-clearing, he thought he could maintain 
his life by the labour of his single hands, and live 
alone, and practice severe habits in remembrance 
of his past years of inward, and much outward, sin. 
It was a strange thought for such a one as he, and 
in these times ; but he would not be dissuaded 
nor turned from it. He had received in their 
depth and simplicity the Christian laws, so long 
neglected. Shall we say, would that they were 
oflen suffered to assert an equal power, imfettered 
by the reason of the wise, or the feelings of the 
fearfril or the delicate ? Not that by any means 
we are urging the American forests as the conunon 
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retreat of penitent men or women (though they and 
the " bush," and the wilderness of Australia might 
prove to some a blessed solitude) — but as Mr. 
Gresley writes, — 

" When the baptismal purity is blotted and sin in- 
grained in the heart, long is the struggle and fierce the 
warfare, and anxious the watching, and lengthened the 
prayer, and frequent the fasting before it can be irradi- 
cated. A whole life of self-denial and penitence is all 
too little to wear away the power of indwelling sin, 
and restore the soul to purity of thought and feeling. 
And though it might please God at once to put away 
the sin for the sake of the all-atoning blood of Christ, 
shed for the guilt of the whole world, yet does it 
behove those who, like the repentant Psalmist, truly 
feel the enormity of their sin, and desire ' a clean heart 
and a new spirit,' to humble themselves before God 
with prayer and festing, to 'water their couch with 
tears,' to mortify and subdue the carnal desires and 
passions ; yea, in the Apostle's words to the repentant 
Corinthians, to ' revenge' themselves on their own guilti- 
ness, and by a long coiu-se of penitence to bring the 
whole soul and body into subjection to the will of God." 

Patiently and indefatigably Emil Korman set 
himself to restore his spoiled labours. Each day 
brought him in them some new grief, but each 
evening carried from him a good account of amend 
and reparation. His vicar now leflt him perfectly 
uncontrolled by vexatious restrictions on his obser- 
vance of the canons and rubrics which his ordina- 
tion vows bound him to carry out ; and he resolved 
to fulfil their utmost letter, convinced, by the wit- 
ness of a hundred examples, that in so doing he 
should more certainly commend the cause he 
toiled for to the blessing of Almighty God (to 
which alone he looked to regulate the hearts and 

x2 
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practice of his people,) than in giving them, or in 
taking on his own part the liberty of choice and 
selection. The doctrines of the Liturgy, and as 
many as practicable of the stringent rules of the 
ecclesiastical code, were at once and completely 
restored to living use. Daily in the morning and 
in the evening, at hours so arranged that the 
labourer and the artisan could be there, ' Matins ' 
and the * Evensong' were said in the Church; 
every Festival and Vigil was observed, and each 
Service gone through, with its Orders, Rites, and 
Ceremonies, according to the present decrees and 
directions propounded in the Book of Common 
Prayer and its illustrative canons, and surely obli- 
gatory until the Chiurch shall have used Her power 
for their abrogation. Due and lowly reverence at 
the Name of Jesus — the Offertory on Sundays and 
every festival, — the dispensing with collects or 
prayers before and after the sermon, so guarding 
against the idea of that particular part of the Divine 
Service being a separated or more exalted part, 
whereas it is but an adjunctive portion of the ritual 
of the Holy Communion, — the priest's position for 
prayer being with his face turned towards the east, 
the same with the congregation, — notice to be 
given to the curate before any should come 
to communion, — Regeneration in Holy Baptism — 
the *Very' Presence of Christ received by the 
Faithful in the Blessed Eucharist, — the Apostolic 
Power of the Keys, — and all else that the Church 
hath commanded to be observed and taught — ^and 
it is much and a vast completeness, which men have 
BO cruelly mutilated with their private judgment — 
all was strictly and forthwith exhibited in the order- 
ing of the services by Mr. Norman in his curacy. 
Sermons, we have said, on the authority of the 
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ecclesiastical ritual, which is the only evident guide 
to any one desiring to form an independent feeling 
as to the intention of the Church, are a very minor 
part of the offices in which they take a place. 
Yet now, as in other ages of imperfect discipline, 
the Pulpit becomes an organ not to be overlooked 
as a means of power over the masses of men. The 
Confessional, with its solemnity, its personality, and 
unequalled facilities of instruction and influence, 
once so universal, is now an exception, the resort 
of the comparatively few — ^the more devout or 
relying only frequent it — ^it therefore is denuded of 
the potency of its operation — men fear sin less 
than they do superstition, and singularity more than 
both. The Press, recognized and efficient as it 
has become as an instnunent for Catholicising the 
crowd of ignorants or misbelievers, is still impera- 
tively limited in action within the circle of their 
toiU to lend attention to its silent voices — as they 
can withhold their feet from the confessor, so they 
can withdraw their eyes from the uninviting page of 
Christian admonition. A perfect ceremonial illus- 
tration of the Faith of the Church would be simply 
unintelligible to the greater number of worshippers 
brought up under so different a regime : — and then 
the pulpit assumes its importance as an engine of 
enlightenment and salvation. — The writer may 
speak experimentally; having by this means first 
and chiefly attained the blessed consciousness of 
Catholic truth, after an education in one of the 
proudest and most distinct forms of Protestantism 
— knowing the verities of Christendom only under 
their controversial guise, and having come to look 
upon Christ's religion as a hopeless, homeless 
bewilderment. Never will be forgotten that dreary 
autumn afternoon, when the first flashing sun- 
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gleam of faith crossed the gloom of the mind. 
Dreary as to landscape and weather, dreary as 
to its commencement, the chill rain dashed heavily 
in the streets, the yellow leaves fell faster from 
the trees, and one whose inward life had sunk 
mider a sadder overcast entered the parish church. 
Not to seek for instruction, far from it. The 
ritual carried with it no arrestive meaning — the 
series of prayers were a customary weariness. 
A clergyman who had a great reputation for 
talent, was to dehver his inaugural discourse: 
and anticipation ran riot in a very festival of 
eloquence. But a holier initial was to be pre- 
fixed to his labours. At length he spoke — he was 
handsome, but his head was bowed on his breast 
and his eyes were never once raised from his notes 
— ^his voice was musical but perfectly monotonous, 
and so low that it required painful attention to 
follow it. The fashion was not that of the orators 
of this world. He spoke of the Catholic Church, Its 
claims, Its conditions, binding upon all the Baptised; 
Its responsibilities for them, Its unspeakable joys 
for themy Its immortal Life for them. They were 
another people from their neighbours, a nation 
within a nation, the kernel within the world's husk, 
the gem for which the setting was created. Never 
will be forgotten the strange and new sensations 
of that short half-hour. Indescribable as inefface- 
able. Jean Paul Richter somewhere speaks of a 
fresh being* awaking up within him in the bursting, 
almost bewildering, reception of the sense (Ich 
bin ein Ego) ^ I am a me' — it was more like such an 
experience than any other to which a comparison 
presents itself. It is therefore gratefully that we 
acknowledge the important agency of the pulpit in 
the present day, while speaking of the position 
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of inferiority to the devotional portions of the 
Christian service, in which the Church has placed 
it, and from which human pride and pretensions 
are ever willing to exalt it. 

Mr. Norman was too wise and too well disciplined 
a man to neglect the use in its completest measure 
of so powerful an aid to his labour of instruction. 
He never abused it to purposes of personal display, 
never studied effective oratory and the miserable 
aceomplishments of a preacher's eloquence. Simple 
and one was his aim, and to effect it he trusted 
more to the (as one may say) sacramentality of the 
system of the Church, than to any exercise of his 
own gifts in the matter. He committed himself to 
the pathway of the Church's Year, never swerving 
from its direction — thereby avoiding the danger of 
obliviating or insufficiently stating one portion of 
Christian doctrine, or of dwelling overmuch upon 
another — ^finding in it the facilities for setting forth 
the perfect circle of truth, and deriving from it 
both the comfort of obedience and the encourag- 
ing hope of success. The few closing Sundays 
after Trinity, with S Michael, S Luke, S Simon and 
S Jude, and All Saints' Day, followed his return 
to his parish, and they supplied him with the chas- 
tened and solemn teachings which circumstances 
sadly called for — ^then came Advent, with its awe, 
its humiliations, and itd prophecies, until it might 
be dared to hope that some at least might again 
participate in the Christmas joy. 

But who shall tell the wear upon his true heart 
of the scoff and the rebellious words, and the anger 
which now on all sides met his restorations. For 
their sakes he mourned — not for his own. To him 
the watch spent in prayer on their account was 
better than a refreshing slumber, and the sense of 
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doing the will of Heaven was a richer banquet when 
he fasted for them, than the table of a monarch 
could have spread before him. Still sadder times 
were coming — times when he should not be able 
to discern the face of his guardian Duty amidst 
the mists rising from the rank soil of the neglected 
vineyard. The vineyard, we mean, not of the 
individual parish — but of the national Church. 

In those of his own order around him, he found 
but scanty sympathy. The prediction of S An- 
thony concerning monks, has applied as sadly to 
the secular clergy, and though, happily, those of 
the Church of England are, as a general rule, so 
very different from what the last generation knew 
them, there yet remain a sufficient number of the 
miscalled " old school " to verify in theur own per- 
sons the melancholy foresight of the great Saint 
who, when hearing his disciples express their sur- 
prise at the many who, in that primitive age, 
embraced religion and austerity, and their incredi- 
ble ardour in the practices of virtue, told them, 
with tears, that the time would come when those 
professing to be devoted to God would be fond of 
living in cities and stately buildings, and of eating 
at dainty tables, and be only distinguished from the 
world by their habit; — and such have little inclina- 
tion to fraternise with, or to tolerate those of dif- 
ferent manners. Perhaps ecclesiastical antagonism 
at present exhibits itself rather more on doctrinal 
than on social grounds, but then is it none the less 
vindictive, none the less virulent. When the in- 
cumbents of a district "set their faces" against 
one, young perhaps, and lately removed to this 
bitter, worse than solitude, from the midst of the 
warm friendship of collegiate life, and from the 
fostering care of a deeply religious tutor,— one 
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who ventures to come among them, and live a 
stricter life, and practise severer principles than 
have been their own custom, — woe for the worldly 
comfort of such a one! And too many, for the 
credit of the English Church, have been the vic- 
tims of this kind of late days. 

But let us not be misunderstood as presuming to 
judge of the practice of the clergy, or any portion 
of them. Their position is too awful a one to 
suffer comment, external to their conscience and 
their God. Who can remember, without profound 
feeling, that saying of one of the ancient Doctors, 
(S Chrysostom, if our memory is correct), " that he 
believed very few priests would be saved ! " Fear- 
ful are the responsibilities engulphing the office 
they bear — they have need, even the most doubt- 
ful, far more of supplications on their behalf to 
Him Who is strength, than ever of daring censure. 
As good George Herbert so touchingly and truth- 
fully inculcates, — 

** How know*st thou but thy sins made him miscarry ; 
Then turn thy faults and his into confession." 

And again, leading farther on into Catholic 
truth, — 

** Grod sent him, whatsoe'er he be. Oh, tarry. 
And love him for his Master ! His condition, 
Though it be ill makes him no ill physician." 

God forbid! that our faith in the ministrations of 
any who may seem to shine with a less bright ray, 
should be cancelled or damaged — that, however 
one may sometimes shrink from contemplating 
the man, one should regard the priest otherwise 
than with reverence ! A book of Homan Catholic 
legends has a wholesome tale to this point, which 
we have frequently recalled with profit, when cir- 
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cumstances have rendered desirable the reflection 
it embodies — possibly some reader may also find it 
a word in season in these days when the very glo- 
riousness of the characters of some may seem to 
show in deeper contrast the defectiveness of 
others : — 

" A certain priest was accustomed to come from time 
to time to the cell of a hermit who lived in the vsdlder- 
ness, to celebrate mass and to administer to him the 
blessed sacrament, till at length it happened that the 
man of God heard an ill report concerning the priest, 
and accordingly the next time he came he shut the 
door against him and sent him away ; but he had no 
sooner dismissed him than he heard a voice saying: 
' Men have taken away the judgment that belongs to me, 
and have arrogated it to themselves,* After which he 
was rapt in a kind of ecstacy or trance, in which he 
saw a golden well Ml of most clear and excellent 
water, with a chain and bucket of the same precious 
metal, and a leper drawing up some of this water and 
pouring it out of the golden bucket into a clean vessel. 
Now he seemed extremely desirous to drink of it, and 
was only prevented by the repugnance he felt at seeing 
it drawn up by the leper. Whereupon he thought he 
heard a voice which said to him : ' Why dost thou not 
drink? what harm has he done who has drawn the 
water, since he has done no more than filled the bucket, 
and then poured it out into the vessel?' The hermit 
upon this returned to himself, and having reflected on 
the vision, called back the priest, and desired him to 
celebrate and consecrate for him as usual." 

But we pass from this by-way reflection, for such 
are not the characters we love to contemplate. 
When we see them, let us know how to see them ; 
but we delight rather to meditate on, as it has 
been sometimes our blessedness to live in the eflful- 
gence of, such as those to whom S Anthony directed 
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his own sorrowful eye, and the hope of the Church, 
" who in the midst of evil should win so much the 
more distinguished a crown, as their virtue should 
be more difficult, by reason of the contagion of 
bad example." 

As we have said, Emil Norman was entering the 
deep waters of trial; but ere they closed upon him 
he was to receive another seal to his work, from a 
durection least of all anticipated. 

There was bustle and haste in the mansion at 
Westray — servants had arrived — ^fires were blazing 
in the ample chimneys — ^windows were polished, 
and provisions conveyed — all, within and without, 
bespoke a hurried preparation. The lord of the 
manor-house was to arrive that night; General 
Riddesdale was to die, and he chose to die at 
Westray. 

He had been restless for the journey for many 
weeks, but Helen, startled by the intelligence that 
Mr. Norman had resumed his curacy, with some- 
thing, perhaps, of the faithlessness which is too 
much our wont, had. suffered herself to be ruled by 
her fears, and had done all in her power to turn 
her father's inclination for this visit, but eventually 
without success, though she had obtained repeated 
delays, — delays which she afterwards bitterly re- 
gretted, as we are ever sure to do our interferences 
with the course of a leading Providence. After, 
therefore, terrifying herself with daily rehearsals of 
all her father's former dislike to Mr. Norman, and 
the probable irritation which the discovery of his 
presence again at his post would produce in those 
last weeks which should be preserved in outward 
quietness, she resigned herself to the alternative 
without a choice, and the whole party made their 
journey, by such stages as the weakness of the 
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invalid could sustain, to the noble house of 
Westray. 

Evidences of a kind and elegant hand marked 
many of the preparations hastily made for the 
reception of the ladies — Ursula Norman had been 
there, and her voice and sympathy, ever the same, 
were the first pleasures which met Helen on re- 
turning to these well-loved scenes. 

Whether General Riddesdale had really remained 
for several days at Westray without " knowing of 
the things that were done" there, or whether he 
had been informed of Mr. Norman's re-occupation, 
and a ray of the Other World had pierced his heart, 
those who knew him best could not discern ; but 
on the Sunday succeeding his arrival he appeared 
much better than he had been for many weeks, 
and intimated to Helen that he should accompany 
her to church. 

They went. The curate was already m his 
place — the service went on — the sermon, the offer- 
tory — and the General exhibited no sign of discom- 
posure, but joined in all that passed, as far as his 
strength permitted. The priest went on to read 
that touching exhortation which the Church hath 
appointed to be used when the people shall be 
found negligent to come to the Holy Communion. 
His clear, deep voice uttered each sentence with 
the weight of an announcement from heaven. The 
old man had not for many years received that 
mysterious Sacrament — its obligation had never 
been thus brought before him ; or, if it had, the 
present things of the world had speedily put it by 
— now, they were fading and going by, and this 
" banquet of heavenly food" grew to have a keener 
meaning. — But no. It was for the pure, the pre- 
pared — not for such a one as he. Never, perhaps, 
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before had a self-deprecatory thought crossed the 
mind of that aged aristocrat. It was the involun- 
tary acknowledgment by the * body of sin/ of the 
sublime conditions of that wonderful Duty. But 
though his mind was filled with new reflections, his 
ear was still open, and the priest read, — 

"And because it is requisite that no man should 
come to the Holy Communion but with a ftdl trust in 
God's mercy and with a quiet conscience ; therefore if 
there be any of you, who by this means cannot quiet 
his own conscience herein, but requireth further com- 
fort or counsel, let him come to me or to some other 
discreet and learned minister of God's Word, and open 
his grief; that hy the ministry of God's Holy Word he 
may receive the benefit of absolution, together with 
ghostly council and advice, to the quieting of his con- 
science and avoiding of all scruples and doubtftdness.'* 

The countenance that had never changed in the 
face of battle — the eye that had gazed calmly on 
the murder and the massacre of Indian fields — 
that had never quailed where cannon-balls fell like 
rain, and sabres and bayonets reeked in blood — 
was stricken by the calm look of the pale young 
priest, as he seemed to direct it fully on the face 
of the veteran where he sat, and shut his book, 
and turned from the Altar raiL 

He was to die. His moments were numbering 
as rapidly and as noiselessly as the leaves fell from 
the oak-trees in his park. He had courageously 
fortified himself, as he thought, to pass through 
the struggle in his bed as he would have met it on 
the battle-field. Why ? — ^because he had no hope 
— therefore he would have no fear. Why should 
he tremble when his doom was already rehearsed ? 
It was an awful alternative — an awful preparation 
for the Last Tribunal ; yet we believe it is not an 
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uncommon one. It is but here and there that the 
face of the dying sinner exhibits the inward terror 
he may experience, that there even rests 

" Despair upon his dying face — 
The last repoitanoe of that hour. 
When Penitence has lost her power" — 

and very, very often, that he feels no emotion of 
dismay, is brave (awful word) as he would be to 
meet a doom of this world, and expires without 
permitting himself a misgiving, because such indulged 
could never, as he believes he is certain, result 
otherwise than in abandonment and horror. It is 
very fearful that such should have been the conse- 
quence of that religious progress (!) which has con- 
stituted each individual his own adjudicator as to 
the things of the Life to Come. 

The old man returned home, and thought upon 
his ways. Is it inferred that he had been a sinner 
above all his class, because the Reality of Sin has 
been suddenly brought home to his consciousness? 
Nay — he had been proud and petulant, and some- 
times a tyrant, as sometimes chargeable with the 
luxury and excess which were the habit of his 
station — he had sinned like the rest of men. Even 
so — and as far as the world in which he had exe- 
cuted his deeds was concerned, probably it would 
have declared to him a free pardon; in many in- 
stances amends had been made, in many the 
personal penalty suffered had apparently far out- 
weighed the magnitude of the crime — the victims 
most Kkely had forgotten any wrong he had wrought 
them — nothing remained — no accuser — nothing but 
Memory and Conscience. 

Each day which brought the grave nearer deep- 
ened on the awakened heart the desire of Confes- 
sion; and at last, as if graciously permitted to 
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begin his penitence with a reparation, the haughty 
lord of the manor summoned the once wronged 
and despised curate to receive the agonies and the 
hopes which it liad been given to him to inspire. 

On that scene and its incidents we stay our pen; 
such is not to be read nor to be written, but 
intensely realized. If any, ignorant of its immear 
surable benediction, look to our page, craving for 
a fuller detail of that performance, and a clearer 
definition of its meaning, they will suffer that we 
point out to them a better medium of such ac- 
quaintance, one practical, and for a benefit deeper 
than the exercise of the imagination and the 
feelings — we would pray them not to rest the 
coming night without having, if possible, possessed 
themselves, or provided for their possession of, a 
very small and very beautiful little book, which 
will tell them more than a tale Hke ours may ven- 
ture to embody of the wonderfulness and the blessed- 
ness of the Sacrament of Penance; the little book 
is thus entitled: "An Earnest Exhortation to 
Confession : — ^Addressed to all sinners who having 
grievously offended the Divine Majesty, desire by 
penitence to destroy the hated past." Yet, lest 
some should linger a day, and that day should be 
their dying one, or lest the title should not suffi- 
ciently arrest the thoughts of some very light heart, 
we will commend to them here and now one page 
of that small book, which, God grant! may fasten 
itself on their inmost souls, and there accomplish 
the work of charity which its author trusted, and 
surely not in vain, that it might fulfil. 

" I would now only speak to you of the act itself. I 
know (for I have experienced it,) that it is painM, 
awfully painful,— more painful than the pang that 
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8booti$ tlirough a mother's heart at heaiin^ at die 
danger of her loved one. I know what it is to lay bue 
one by one the aecmnulated errors of years, to dnp 
from their recesses deeds and words, and thoiictow 
long long gone by, of which the motive and indocfr- 
ment have departed, and nothing but the guilt remainSL 
I know what it is to expose weaknesses and follies fmlj 
rendered more weak and foolish by their wiekednen. 
I know what it is to stir up the mighty deeps of those 
old offences in which our passions, and stall more our 
affections, have been concerned; and yet I urge. I 
eaniestly urge you to confession. Xone but thate who 
Jtave experienced it can tell the peace that p€isseth under- 
Htanding of the night after confession, when the excite- 
ment of the previous preparation is forgotten, when 
the chequered recollections of a whole life no longer 
agitate us, when the actual pain of the confession itself^ 
worse than cautery of the body, is past, when the hand 
of God's priest has conveyed to us the mystical absolution j 
and when in the solitude of our closet, kneeling in 
spirit at the foot of the Cross, we look up to those pre- 
cious wounds, whence flow pardon and peace : what 
words of man can describe the torrent of consolations 
that pour in upon the emancipated soul? To feel and 
to know that we are restored to the state of grace of the 
day of our Baptism, to be assm-ed that we are indeed 
the forgiven children of our Heavenly Father, to be 
convinced that we are in Christ, and He in us, that the 
Blessed Spirit has returned, surrounded by the pomp 
of all His gifts and graces into His long-deserted 
Temple; these are thoughts which, in their unspeak- 
able blessedness, are themselves a foretaste of Heaven. 
But that is not all ; bright and joyous as this is, there 
is a more lasting and glorious consolation. To find as 
year by year goes on, by the grace of God, sins becom- 
ing fewer and fewer, to watch in trembling love, (for 
let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall,) as each confession comes on, the slow and yet 
most sure progress in virtue and the love of Grod,— to 
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discover in the counsels of your spiritual director the 
shortest and easiest methods of overcoming the up- 
risings of the lower nature, — ^gradually to find carnal 
affections dying within you, and all things belonging to 
the spirit growing within you, — ^this is true happiness. 
And in no way can that inward peace be so secured, as 
by this holy practice. Again then, and again, I urge 
this upon you ; as you wish to be forgiven, as you wish 
to obtain entire absolution of your past sins, as you 
seek after the peace of God, as you are in earnest in 
improving yourself, as you wish by God's help to go on 
unto perfection, — Go thy way, shew thyself to 
THE Pbiest." 

A few weeks after that saving act General Rid- 
desdale died; died with the thrilling words yet 
making melody in bis ear and his heart-— 

" Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to His 
Church to absolve all sinners who truly repent and 
believe in Him, of His great mercy forgive thee thine 
offences : And by His aitthoeity committed to me 
I absolve thee from all thy sins, in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen." 

Helen sought her cliamber, distant from' the 
scene of the sad business with the dead; and 
securing the door, she threw herself on her knees 
and wept long and bitterly. Well might she, for 
she was fatherless and motherless. A startling 
thought it is when we find that the generation 
above us has passed away, and we are in that 
which must go next; oh, a sorrowful and a solitary 
thought it must be when the last, of the looked 
up to lies cold, and will never guide us more — 
never watch over us more — never more hear us 
if we .call loudly and weep — never — never — ^never. 
But Helen knelt before a crucifix which she had 
placed in an eastward-looking niche of her chamber 

T 
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— ^the symbol of wonderfiil power — ^not to be adored, 
but to shed upon the hmnble mind thon^ts as far 
more mtense than an j representation of a d^mrted 
mortal friend, as the benignity and beauty it ex- 
presses is greater than theirs could have been, eren 
by a boundless measure — and Helen kissed with a 
quivering but fervent kiss the cold pierced feet of 
die image of the Crucified, and she was no longer 
sorrowful except with the seriousness which outward 
things would naturally deepen, for she remembered 
how He on the eve of assuming the Celestial Head- 
ship of His earthly Church had announced to it 
the everlasting benediction, '' I will not leave you 
orphans — I will come to you!" 

And comfort was added into her heart— conso- 
lation and great Rest ; Rest, the high remunera- 
tion of the Obedience she had rendered to the 
external dictates of the Church. She had ardently 
desired to give a voluntary service, she was bidden 
go her way and pursue the silent line of fiUal duty, 
and now her trembling assent was rewarded a 
hundredfold, in a manner which the most sanguine 
hour of hope would never have predicted. 

The remains of General Riddesdale were con- 
veyed to the distant burial-place of the genera- 
tions of his house ; attended thither by Mr. Norman 
and Lady Helen accompanied by Ursula, and the 
old servants of the deceased, with a few friends 
desirous of paying their last token of esteem to the 
memory of a gallant comrade. And when after 
the funeral solemnities Helen gained access to the 
dark vault and wept the irresistible tears of be- 
reavement over the fresh costly coffin deposited 
there, she could not but reflect how, in all human 
probability, but for the course she had been led to 
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pursue, the bright ray which illuminated her 
parent's last hours would never have existed ; and 
she saw the wisdom of the way which had begun 
in mist and doubt, setting her to execute those 
quiet offices which she trusted now had been the 
blessed means of winning attention to the prin- 
ciples of their performance, and whose result had 
been in so imspeakably hopeful an issue. 

The little boys had accompanied the funeral 
party, it being desired that they should see the 
sepulchre of their ancestors. }Qmene, partly on 
account of indisposition, but chiefly because she 
would havfe been unable to join in the religious 
ceremony of the obsequies, remained at Westray. 
How was she employed ? 

It was Christmas Eve. The pale beams of the 
early-setting sun were reflected from the snow- 
clad earth, and added a few moments' lengthened 
light. In one of the large reception-rooms of the 
mansion, where the furniture was all encased in its 
covers, and neither fire nor lamp cheered the fall- 
ing gloom, and to reach which from the at present 
inhabited part of the house, a long and dismal 
gallery must be traversed, it seemed that a person 
had retired to be in the greater soHtude and secu- 
rity. The light fall of beads at their intervals was 
all the sound within the stillness, and one only of 
the wide windows had its ample curtain partially 
withdrawn. At last the rosary was completed, and 
a slight figure, in a high dress of black velvet, 
deeply bordered with crape, with a large shawl 
enveloping the head, and falling among the massive 
folds of the gown, rose from one of the holland- 
covered couches, and moved noiselessly to the 
window whence the curtain had been drawn aside. 

t2 
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The lingering light concentrated on the face — it 
was younger than the garb might have bespoken, 
yet very, very pale, and one line crossed the pure 
faultless forehead, which told the tale of the 
inward discipline of trial. But the blue eyes and 
raven hair were not to be niiistaken, and Ximene 
was no catechumen learning a new and difficult 
rule — that Une and that paleness of countenance 
were the index only to patience, and faith^ and 
devotion. She threw back her shawl, and by an 
effort moved the spring of the window and raised 
the sash — she seemed to require air, though it was 
so chilly cold. For a moment she inhaled the 
frosty wind blowing from the bare woods, and 
gardens, and ice-bound river, and then lean- 
ing for support against the side of the window- 
recess, opened and read over from the first word 
to the last, but evidently not for the first time, a 
foreign letter : — 

Rome, AU Souls, 184-. 

" I need not ask you, my daughter, to believe that 
it is with pain I communicate intelligence which may 
cause you aflSiction, but I will remind you, for that can 
be done never too often, of the refiige in Almighty God 
which is open to us in all sorrow and disappointment 
of this world. Turn your heart to Him, and, as it 
were, from His side hear what I am obliged to tell 
you. 

" I made, immediately on leaving you, every enquiry 
as to the late Society of St — 's to which it was 
your happiness in a certain sense to belong, but for a 
long time my efforts were fruitless in obtaining any 
clue to the retreat of any of their nmnber. At length 
I discovered that the whole of the scattered sisterhood 
who had escaped the rigours of the first months of their 
persecution (when, indeed, they were like hunted sheep, 
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and several fell victims to their distressing privations,) 
had reunited under a Superior whom they chose jfrom 
their own number on the decease of our late excellent 
Mother, and had obtained an asylimi in the Pyrenees. 
I instituted enquiries as to those of the former house- 
hold who might be still remaining, and I find there are 
but five of these ; but this is beside the question, for, 
as you wiU see, it would be impossible for any one of 
them having returned to their rule to leave their house 
for the purpose you had desired ; neither, I am sure, 
would you wish that it should be so, as it would have 
afforded you pleasure to assist and console them, it 
will be far more grateful to you to rejoice that they are 
restored to the fidfilment of their religious duties, with 
the prospect of now completing the term of their holy 
vows, by the grace of -AJmighty God, without further 
molestation. 

" And now with regard to yourself, my dear daughter, 
I fear that the time is come when I shall be able to do 
little more for you than (as I continually do) in the 
words of the holy Apostle to * commend you to God 
and to the Word of His grace, who is able to build you 
up and to give you an inheritance among aU the sanc- 
tified.' I am almost instantly on my departure .... 
Any correspondence I might find it possible to hold 
with you must necessarily be at long and irregular 
intervals, while I could neither be aware of your imme- 
diate wants, nor of your relative position and prospects. 
I am happy in the confidence that you have an excel- 
lent spiritual guide in — and I feel that it is un- 
necessary for me to speak to you of that attention to 
religious duties aud conscientious discharge of all your 
obligations to your Father in Heaven and your fellow 
creatures of the earth, which should distinguish with a 
clear lustre the life of a Catholic christian. That you 
may be maintained in these holy and high conditions I 
shall offer one Mass for you on the first festival in 
every month, beside the frequent commemmoration I 
shall make of you at other times. My opinion remains 
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entirely the same as to the necessity for your eon- 
timiing in your present state until it may seem good 
to an all-wise Providence to conduct you into another 
path — or rather, I would say, not another, but to lead 
you onward into those rejfreshing pastures which 
always and certainly lie at the end of the narrow 
way of severity and obedience. You remember that 
one of the great masters of the spiritual life teaches 
you that a * principal foundation of holiness is never to 
leave the works of justice for those of grace, for " obe- 
dience is better than sacrifice'' said the prophet — and 
he calls obedience whatever is of obligation, and sacri- 
fice whatever is of devotion and fi:ee-will. Men,' adds 
the doctor, ' through a perverse inclination have almost 
a natural opposition to this order, and take more 
pleasure in doing their own will than another's.' This 
will not be the case with you, my daughter, I feel my- 
self assured — many prayers have been made to heaven 
on your account — I have no doubt of the intercession 
of the Blessed Mother of our Lord with Him our 
Almighty Redeemer for you, and your consequent pre- 
servation through the grace of God the Spirit in that 
purity of soul and spirit and body which will alone 
make life peaceM, and at the same time leave death 
desirable. I do not know that it is needM for me to 
add more — I again repeat the assurances of my un- 
wearied prayers on your behalf — ^may God ever bless 
and keep you." 

We need not append to this the signature of 
Father Steffano. Ximene rested upon each sen- 
tence and each word. He had not heard of her 
new loss of her inherited fortune, had he so, his 
decision might possibly have been modified ; but, 
as it stood, she received it. 

The crescent moon had risen brightly in the 
heavens, and the large fair light of the Vesper 
planet beamed from the midst of the glittering 
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background of constellations, unclouded, above the 
frost-clear atmosphere. It was a glorious night. 
Ximene tried to chant the hymn of the Hour, the 
faithful invocation of the Blessed Virgin Mother — 
the mother of all the heavy-hearted — (and who shall 
chide it, for it is beautiful and pious, and doei; 
no dishonour to Him who, though Mary's son, is 
Mary^s Lord, and will be as assuredly Her Judge 
as ours ?) but her voice failed into a low whisper, 
many times into a sigh, as she recited in broken 
verses — 

Hail, Qaeen of Heaven, the ocean star. 

Guide of the wanderer here below. 
Thrown on life*8 surge, we claim thy care, 
Save us from peril and from woe. 
Mother of Christ, Star of the sea, 
Pray for the wanderer, pray for me. 

pious, chaste, and spotless maid, 

We sinners make our prayers through thee, 
Remind thy Son that He has paid 
The price of our uiiquity. 
Virgin most pure, Star of the sea^ 
Pray for the sinner, pray for me. 

Sojourners in this vale of tears. 

To thee, blest advocate, we cry, 
Pity our sorrows, calm our fears, 
And soothe with hope our misery. 
Refuge m grief, Star of the sea, 
Pray for the mourner, pray for me. 

And while to Him Who reigns above. 
In Grodhead One, in Persons Three, 
The Source .of Life, of Grace, of Love^ 
Homage we pay on bended knee, 
Do thou, bright Queen, Star of the sea, 
Pray for thy children, pray for me. 

Nearly the first thing with which Mr. Norman 
became acquainted on his return from the funeral 
of General Riddesdale, was the fact that his parish 
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was under the surveillance of those who were little 
favourable to his views of the right administratioii 
of the mind of the Church. A few days aft^r, he 
received a direction from the episcopal secretary 
to alter certain practices which it was declared 
were " highly undesirable." He put in his sugges- 
tion, respectfully but firmly, that the practices in 
question were those not only of primitive times, 
but of the framers of the Anglican Liturgy them- 
selves. His argument was neither met nor (K)ii- 
demned; but that a young presbyter, of obscure 
origin and lowly condition, should revive customs 
so offensive to the world, beside, and in friendship 
with which, the Church is permitted to walk so long 
as she preserves a fitting guise and gait, was not a 
thing to be suffered ; and it was therefore shortly 
signified that the curate of Westray would suspend 
his ministrations until the further pleasure of the 
bishop should be made known. As formerly, under 
trial from a secular patron, so now under the 
rebuke of spiritual authority, he turned for comfort 
to the inward heart and principles of the Church 
he served ; but the effort was more difficulty and 
the hold was weaker than before. 

Mr. Norman was aware that it had been one of 
the last desires of General Riddesdale, and warmly 
responded to by his daughter, that on the occur- 
rence of any futm*e change he should become the 
incumbent, and also patron, of Westray, This 
being the case, he considered that Lady Helen 
should be made acquainted with his present posi- 
tion ; and in the midst of the preparations for the 
final departure of the family, he went to the manor- 
house to communicate to her the bishop's letter, 
and its probable results. 

Helen received him in the same small cabinet. 
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where we have already witnessed, an interview under 
different circumstances. But the room, like its 
mistress, wore a more subdued look than on that 
previous occasion. Less luxury and disorder char 
racterized the one, and more chastened calmness 
distinguished the other. She rose on the entrance 
of the curate, and said she had been just sending 
to his house, begging his acceptance of a trifling 
memento of her poor work, which she would now 
venture to have the pleasure of presenting in 
person. Leaving the room for a moment, she re- 
tm*ned, bringing with her a book, which proved to 
be the copy of Bishop Cosin's " Hours of Prayen," 
which she had been long and laboriously employed 
in illuminating and ornamenting with miniatures 
and designs in a manner no less creditable to her 
industry than indicative of high artistic talent. 
The cover also was her own embroidery, of which 
we have before described the design, surmounted 
by comers and letterings and clasps in btu*nished 
sHver. The gift, though a worthy one, was offered 
diffidently, as a gift to God, or to those who stand 
to receive offerings of piety in His name, should 
ever be tendered; and it was accepted in the 
manner becoming those conditions. 

The examination of this specimen of work drew 
Mr. Norman to remark on several Roman Catholic 
pictures and illuminative designs lying on the table, 
which Lady Helen had brought from Ireland ; and 
amongst these were an Italian set of small tablets, 
printed in gold and colours, forming the common 
Devotion of the Seven Joys of the Blessed Virgin 
in Heaven — * Divozione delle sette allegrezze che 
gode Maria Virgine in cielo.' He looked through 
them attentively for a few moments, and then said 
enquiringly, — 
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** You are not making any religioiis use of these?" 

" I hare done so," replied Helen. 

^ I am sorry to hear it," said Mr. Normaii. 

" May I ask why so ? " rejoined Helen. 

The Anglican clergyman glanced with smprise . 
from the picture in his hand to the countenance of I 
his parishioner, but perceiving that to be perfect^ ; 
serious and interrogative, he repfied with some 
severity of tone, — 

" Because I think it worse than unwise to enter 
upon ground where the most prudent and the most 
informed hardly find their rubicon between reU" 
gion and idolatbt." 

Helen heard the news, which was the ol^ect of 
Mr. Norman's visit, with a struggle of surprise, 
indignation, and distress, each such as had long 
ceased to disturb the courses of her mind. It was 
something inexplicable, but dreadfuL To her, a 
Bishop had hitherto been chiefly an abstraction, or 
if anything Auiher, a Peer! The priest was the 
practical director of her religion, and she had not 
sufficiently investigated her own feelings to become 
aware that she was losing the idea of the great 
constitution of the Church while she was intending 
to yield herself implicitly to its system. But now 
the Diocesan had come before her as a tangible and 
influential personage, and her impression, though 
it was undoubtedly one of awe, was anything but 
that of love and confidence. She was, unfortur 
nately, in the episcopate of a state-made and state- 
obsequious prelate, whose love of the Church, 
all judgment, save that of charity, would intimate 
was limited within his palace, and whose one con- 
cern for his charge was that nowhere under his 
jurisdiction should '< Puseyism" be sufiered to pre- 
vaiL 
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" And what will you do ?" enquired Lady Helen, 
anxiously, after having at length gained a clear 
knowledge of the curate's position. 

" What should I do," repUed Mr. Norman, " but 
as I hope, submit as a Christian man, to the 
authority under which Almighty God has placed 
me?" 

" Do you mean that you will retract the prac- 
tices which are condemned ? " 

" Certainly not, while I am led to believe them 
the true exposition of the will of the Church to 
which my ordination vows bind my obedience: 
but I shaU refrain from all ministrations for the 
present." 

" But that cannot last always ; what will you do 
eventually ? You will join the Church of Rome ? " 

Mr. Norman looked perhaps less surprised than 
pained at this abrupt suggestion ; he said, — 

'^ I am sorry you should have so misunderstood 
me as to suppose such a step possible." 

" But," said Lady Helen, " some whom we have 
honoured have thought it right to take that step, 
even imder more voluntary circiunstances ; and 
there are rumours that we have not witnessed the 
last of the ' conversions/ " 

'^ It is grievous indeed that such is the case," 
rejoined Mr. Norman, << and we are not to judge 
others, but — " 

Helen said quickly, — 

*^ Would no circumstances, then, lead you to feel 
such a course a duty ?" 

" When," resumed Mr. Norman, "I am no longer 
bound by every solemn engagement and every holy 
affection to the Church of my Baptism. When I 
cease to pray to be kept from schism. When," and 
he took up again one of the devotional tablets he 
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had been inspecting — it was the Fourth Joy, and 
contained the well-known assertion of S Bernard^ 
as to the Blessed Virgin's intercession — ^he read it 
aloud, saying, — "When Rome ceases to hold up 
as instructions to Her * faithful ' and from the lips 
of Her canonized saints, whose doctrines have re- 
ceived the imprimatur of Her highest authorities, 
such lessons as this, — 

" ^ Rallegratevi, o Ancella della santissima Tri- 
nity per quell'allegrezza, che sentite in Paradiso, 
siccome tutte le grazie, che domandate al vostro 
Figliuolo yi sono subito concesse ; anzi, came dice 
San Bemardoy non si concede grazia qaaggiii in terrct^ 
che non pcusi prima per le vostre santissime mcmi.' 
When these shall be the conditions, I may become 
a Romanist." 

" If," said Helen, " that should ever be, I should 
like to know at least the fact, for you have been 
my teacher, and as far as I have been able, I have 
in my poor way followed your footsteps, as to doc- 
trine and as to practice" — she seemed about to 
add more, but Mr. Norman took the paper con- 
taining the prayer he had just read, and cutting it 
deliberately diagonally through with a mother-of- 
pearl book-knife which lay on the table ; he placed 
one fragment before Lady Helen, and said, — 

" When you receive from me the other half of 
this paper to complete, with my concurrence, the 
adoption into your creed of a most dangerous, if 
not spiritually fatal, doctrine — then you will know 
that I am a Roman Catholic !" 

Instead of retaining the divided portion of the 
prayer, so impossible, so absurd seemed the idea 
which had been suggested, that he threw the paper 
to the ground, and rose to take his leave. Helen 
picked it up, and placed it between the leaves of 
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the Hours' Book, which she had put into his hand, 
saying " Allow me to appropriate your satire as a 
promise — I shall receive this as a token that you 
are — 

"We may not jest, Lady Helen,** interrupted 
Mr. Norman, " on questions of such a kind." 

" I do not jest," replied Helen, "I feel too keenly 
that which has led to this supposition. Forgive 
me, I entreat you, if I have distressed you, I only 
saw that you must suffer misery, and that such an 
infliction was cruel injustice." 

"Misery," said Mr. Norman, "it is not in the 
power of human decrees to inflict, and He Who is 
able to send it, sends it only for our sins — Obe- 
dience and rebuke are the law of the Kingdom of 
God among men — The Catholic Church — but they 
are the root and ground of Its Perfect Peace," 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 

Coticlusiton. 



O'er the far bine mountain. 
O'er the white sea foam, 

Come thou long parted one 
Back to thy home. 

While the bright fire shineth. 
Sad looks thj place, — 

While the true heart pineth. 
Missing thy face. 

Music ifl Bnrrowful 
Since thou art gone^ 

Sbters are mouniing tlieei 
Como to thine own. 

Hark, the home voices call 

Back to thy rest, 
Come to thy father's hall, 

Thy m other *s brensL 
O'^r the far blue mountain, 

O'er the white sea's foam. 
Come thou long parted one. 

Back to thy home. 



TT had remained the task of the writer to develope 
-*- through some years and many scenes the sub- 
sequent coursea of the charactera of thig history. 
There remained to be related some passages of the 
life of Father Steffano, in a distinguished foreign 
Mission of his Church. There remained to con- 
clude Ximene's earthly tale — ^how that sweet lily 
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of the Lord's right-hand planting was tenderly 
borne away on a high festival morning by the 
Blessed ones, whose task it was to deck the altar 
in the skies. She had been ill and wasting for 
some months, ever since the Christmas which she 
spent at Westray, when, as she knelt in her cham- 
ber in the early morning, reciting her offices before 
the Image of the Nativity, the upraised finger of 
the Wonderful Child seemed stretched towards her 
as if he would have her come to his Blessed 
Mother, and she had trusted it might be then — 
before another sundown. But not so. Medical 
men advised a milder climate, and she yielded to 
the solicitations of Helen to use the means of life 
as a duty to others, though in herself she neither 
desired nor anticipated their success. Under the 
protection of an English family the cousins went 
out to Madeira, and there remained until it became 
clear that Ximene must die, and then she prayed 
to be taken to make her last prayer in the Holy 
City — not Rome, but Jerusalem! — ^for in the long 
necessity which had been laid upon her to support 
a more wholly spiritual and inward faith through 
times of exceeding trial, she had felt herself com- 
pelled to turn from the Shrines to the Tabernacle, 
from the Servants to the Master, from the Apostle 
to his Lord — and with a deep devotion she coveted 
to die and be buried under the shadow of those 
mountains of Judea, whence His benediction yet 
sheds down from the places of His prayer upon the 
"Uttle flock," who were to be gathered from all 
countries to His fold. They reached Jerusalem — 
and the dying one was carried from site to site, 
from tomb to tomb, from Mount Olivet to the 
Holy Sepulchre; and many were the hours she 
lingered in the Via Dolorosa ; but by her request a 
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lodging had been obtained near to the Church of 
the Nativity — there, when she became unable to 
beai* those fatigues, she passed away most of her 
days; thither the two little boys were at her desire 
frequently brought to her, and her weakening 
accents taught them how they must grow up 
"like Him" the Holy Lamb of God, and learn 
" the meekness and gentleness of Christ" — towards 
that spot she turned her face when she slept at 
night, and when she prayed in the morning — and 
there she died. On Christmas Day, very early, she 
had persuaded her nurse to convey her to the 
Church — she would not have Lady Helen or the 
rest of the household roused — she only wished to 
visit alone the spot which that Mighty Advent had 
hallowed — and she knelt on the pavement, and 
the brilliant lamps, and the incense, and the pass- 
ing ceremonial occupied the thoughts of her atten- 
dant — and when she looked towards her mistress 
her head rested against the wall, and her eyes 
were closed, and her face was wan and motionless, 
and her fair fingers clasped upon her crucifix — ^the 
maid was alarmed and instantly summoned help, 
and Helen came, and the little boys and the 
servants who had almost idolized her — ^and they 
found her body there, pale and cold as the white 
marble, and the first rays of the dawn of the Feast 
of the Nativity fell on her pure chill cheek. And 
she was gone to consummate, in a safe and peace- 
ful temple, her interrupted vows. 

It had remained to tell of Helen Riddesdale a 
story of worthy womanly piety, in her adoption of 
the two orphan boys and her retirement into the 
strictest seclusion to fulfil towards them the duties 
which she had assumed — ^it had also to be told, 
that she now but stays to see them with the sails 
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of life fairly set, to resign to them the worldly 
charge of the name and responsibilities of the 
family they mutually with herself represent, while 
she retires to a convent in the Holy Land to 
remember the sweet Ximene, and in her place 
to give her years to prayer and charity towards 
the living and the dead. How this has finally 
come about, had also to be told. There remained 
to be related much more of the memoir of Emil 
Norman. 

He was no light-minded and vacillating man, 
whose unsafe imagination or excited temper would 
drift before any breeze, but the act of the Bishop 
had overset his calculation, and dismayed his heart. 
He was left comparatively without occupation, and 
the natural tendency of his thoughts was to the 
subjects of his sulBfering, and the inevitable course 
towards a suggestion of release. It might he that 
the intention of the Anglican Church was truly 
represented by the episcopal censure passed upon 
himself, and intimated to others ? — ^it might he that 
She was verily the worldly thing and unsatisfying 
system which Her authoritative persons would con- 
stitute Her ? Was the doubt a strange one for a 
man so placed, to shrink from, then to contemplate, 
then to reason on, then to adopt, and at last to 
yield to ? Rome arose before him with Her incom- 
parable constitution, and laws which the lapse of 
ages cannot contravene, — ^with Her perfect ideal, 
and Her shining history, and Her mighty saints, 
and Her whole mould the very same from which 
those saints were formed, — ^and lastly, Her impe- 
rial claims. Her all-absorbing doctrine of the 
Necessity of Communion with Herself. Fears of 
schism, scruples of error, love to the * Church of 
hiB Baptism/ were forgotten, lost, betrayed— one 

z 
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strong and irrefragable conviction mounted over 
all — ^whose centre, circle, and consummated ground 
was — Bome ! Right or wrong, for blessing or for 
bane — ^the Anglican Bishop had achieved a convert 
for the Church of Rome ! Obedience, if the law 
of religious peace and rest, must be so as binding 
the mitre equally with the weakest woman or the 
lowliest man — ^if a defaulter occurs in the highest 
class, confusion is inflicted on every inferior grade. 

Assisting the perhaps now inevitable event, an 
incident occurred which at another time might 
have created no impression, but which left at the 
present a powerful one. He escorted his sister to 
take leave of Lady Helen and Ximene at a post- 
town through which they would pass on their way 
to the port whence they sailed for Madeira. Xi- 
mene had deeply interested him, and she, full of 
zeal for the conversion of one who was painted to 
her as so bright a character, summoned new energy 
to the endeavour, during the few hours passed in 
this transient way. At last the time for the final 
parting was come, the horses of the travelling- 
carriage pawed the ground impatiently, and the 
servants waited to assist the ladies to their places. 
Mr. Norman moved to say farewell, but Ximene 
held him eagerly by the wrist — she said, " There is 
ONE Church; * He,'" and her thin finger pointed to 
the sky, " * delivered Himself up for It, that He 
might sanctify It and present It to Himself a 
glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle or any 
such thing.' If your Church and mine are one, it 
is well; if not, remember there is but one Church 
— One alone." 

The party separated; but not the roll of wheels, 
nor the rush of the locomotive, nor the voices of 
the world, could drown or deaden to the harassed 
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mind the deep echo of those dying words, that 
recurring presentiment of repose — " One Church, 
One alone." 

Still the work of change, though really gradual 
and slowly proceeding, was almost unacknowledged, 
even as a contingency, by its subject, until the mo- 
ment of its completion into an act« The summer 
had again gone by — the afternoon sky was of that 
sad hue which it wears after the bright autumn 
morning — a thin haze rested on the distant land- 
scape, and hid the hills — ^the harvest-fields were 
bare and deserted — the low wailing note of the 
thrush rose from among the boughs of the copper- 
beech — and Mr. Norman, wearied with many hours' 
application to a chosen task of learned labour, left 
his dwelling to walk in the wood which was near it. 
He had long used a Breviary as the companion of 
his daily times of prayer, but this afternoon it 
seemed that his Breviary was not immediately at 
hand, and taking up the Hours' Book over which 
Lady Helen had expended her patient and exquisite 
art, he hastily placed a cover over its striking bind- 
ing, and carried it with him as a substitute for the 
Roman Office. He had walked long, absorbed 
in reflection, when the distant chime of a clock 
reminded him that the Hour of PJrayer was rapidly 
spending, and he opened his book to read the 
psalms. A fragment of paper flew out from be- 
tween the leaves, and fluttered to the ground in 
the light uncertain wind. He stooped to pick it 
up — it was the monitor of a strange pledge, and a 
keen interrogatory to his startled conscience. He 
iJOOB a Roman Catholic! That night he enclosed 
the fragment of paper, without a word of comment, 
in an envelope to Lady Helen Riddesdale at 
Madeira, whence it followed her to Jerusalem. 

z2 
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And Emil Norman is one of those who have gone 
in pursuit of the Vision of a Perfect Earthly 
Church. 

Of one other individual in our story, there had 
to be said a few short words. Ursula Norman, ever 
quiet, patient, and steadfast — perhaps the subject 
of deeper Teachings than either her brother or 
her friend — having early experienced those trials 
of strength with which it sometimes pleases the 
Lord of the Vineyard to try His most chosen, by 
the removal of one stay and another, whereto the 
tendrils of the young tree were clinging too closely 
— abided even these last bereavements ; and when 
Emil went to take up his abode in a foreign col- 
lege, to prepare himself for Roman Orders, she 
resolved to employ her time and talents and to place 
herself in a position of protection by undertaking 
to conclude the education of the daughters of a 
family by whom she had been long known and 
esteemed. But there she only waits. She waits 
until the privilege shall be opened to her in com- 
mon with others to become an Anglican Sister of 
Mercy in the Society which is forming for the 
holy purpose of administering by such means to 
the poor and sick of London. May the Lord, the 
Brother of the Poor, remember at the hour of 
death and in the Day of Judgment those good and 
powerful, into whose hearts He has put it to 
"consider" the enormous wants and woes which 
are suffered in the midst of the Mammon-serving 
City. And in their blessed Home, and in the 
Church and Holy Sacraments, and in the scenes 
and haunts of heart-rending penury and benighted 
guilt and very dreariness of human nature where 
their work and their best Worship lies, may those 
sweet Sisters possess His own great gift of Peace ! 
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Thus it had remained to us to carry out our 
history — but, as we have elsewhere said, suddenly 
we have been placed in another position, and the 
continuation of the present task has become unde- 
sirable. Our history has lain almost exclusively 
in the Anglican, whereas we had purposed to 
carry out our illustrations of the virtue of Obedi- 
ence in the walks of the Roman, Church. It is 
well, and better, that it has been thus — we are 
possibly preserved from new dangers into which 
we might have precipitated ourselves, and drawn 
others, in again becoming committed to those seas 
of doubtful navigation, by whose rocks and breakers 
we have already suffered formidably; and we close 
our little book with none the less earnest an aspira- 
tion that the great Catholic principle it is designed 
to suggest may become, through its means, the 
ground to some one silent reader of the blessed- 
ness which, by that principle's neglect, the heart 
of the writer has missed and lost for ever as to 
this world. 

Still, while thus, probably fortunately, refrained, 
there are those things in regard to which it seems 
a duty of honesty to express again (as it will most 
likely be for the last time in a public way) a humble 
but unretracted Nonconformity. 

Concentrated into two simple points, we may set 
them down as, first — 

The venture of dissent from the dogma that 
Thb Catholic Church has no branches, no socie- 
ties, no several families, but is singly and alone 
The Roman Church; that, external to the Com- 
munion of Bome, there is no authority, no grace, 
no sacrament, no light, no life, no existence, on 
salvation. That the Anglican Church is also a 
True and Living Religion, we may, we must, avow 
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that the best reason we have capacity to exer- 
cise, sees no sufficient cause to doubt. Still our 
Utopian dream remains that our eyes shall see 
(though it may be from the land of spirits) that 
Church yet recognized and beloved as a fellow- 
helper in the Lord's great mission by Her who 
now would desire to dwell in the splendors of sole 
sovereignty over the task which He has given to 
be done of ^^ Baptizing all nations and preaching 
the Gospel to every creature." 

And our second avowal would be of — 
The impression of more than danger being 
incurred by the sanction of doctrines as Articles 
of Faith in the popular creed, and the inculcation 
of duties as binding under sin, which are, to say 
the least, nowhere to be discovered in any such 
positions in the Revelation of the '^ The Law and 
the Testimony." Two important correlatives of this 
inevitably suggest themselves — The First, a painfiil 
feeling of doubt as to the amount and measure of 
that practice of appeal to Inferior Intercession^ 
which sometimes appears to daringly confront itself 
with the distinct and irrefragable assertion of Holy 
Scripture, " There is one Mediator between God 
AND MAN — the MAN Christ Jesus" — an assertion set, 
as it were, in parallel with its predecessor, " Thebjb 
is one God," as if to make the two of equal force, 
and the one an expletive of the other. The Second, 
a misgiving as to the Truth of the principle or the 
exercise of what are termed Indulgences. That 
the stain of sin shall be effaced, or its guilt remitted 
through any merits other than His, Whose One 
Offering for the sins of the Whole World is 
* Enough for Each — Enough for All — Enough for 
Evermore' — is a doctrine which, though taught 
by the consent of Christendom, we confess that. 
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with God's Bible in our hands, we must dare to 
doubt — a contingency which we should shrink 
from trusting to in entering on the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. 

One word on the perplexed and canvassed ques- 
tion of Submission to the Chiurch of Rome. Let 
not the reader be alarmed, we are not about to 
inflict upon him advice, or persuasion, or warning ; 
but we would say this one parting and earnest 
word to all whom it may concern,^ — That step is a 
very awfiil one, very trying, full of unutterable 
danger— it is the fling of one great stake for ruin 
or salvation — ^it is, as far as consciousness and con- 
victions carry us, one that can never — never — never 
be recalled without bringing the crime of Apostacy 
upon the soul ; and leaving it, if leaving Reason, 
with Reason, hopeless wretchedness, remorse, and 
woe. 

It is enough. From behind the time-betrayed 
fortifications of wonderful Rome, as truly as from 
the green shores of ^ happy England,' we can look 
and patiently wait for the time when the Omni- 
potent volition or prevailing prayer of the Lord 
of both then: peoples " That they all may be one " 
shall certainly be consummated: humbly parti- 
cipating in the blessed belief that the miserable 
divisions and diseases of Christendom are even 
now not far from their heaHng, by (not exclusion, 
and amputation, and new excommunicatory fiats, 
but by) the diflidsion of that ineflable medicine of 
charity and peace throughout the Christian world. 
These present times, we repeat yet again, seem 
full of indications of new and strange disclosinres. 
Are there not discerned springing up mightier re- 
volutions, and the sure presage of high and admir- 
able events ? Will Pope Pius the Ninth close his 
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pontificate without distinguishing its place in history 
by some memorable facts ? Rather, is not the invo- 
luntary inward note of every reflective mind in his 
regard, " Who knoweth whether thou art come to 
THE KINGDOM FOR SUCH A TIME AS THIS?" The mo- 
ment and the man, have they not arrived ? Will 
the stur and agitation which are prevailing from the 
centre of Christendom to its border pass away 
without a worthy and a singular effect ? Are not 
already a renewed diplomatic intercourse on the 
part of England with Rome, and the deepening and 
widening demand with the Anglican Church for an 
active session of Convocation, food for thought, 
for hope, but most of all for prayer, earnest and 
unremitting? Most of all, surely, the fact last 
alluded to calls for the superhuman exercise of 
that great Catholic energy. There are memorable 
words of Mr. Newman's uttered seven years ago, 
in 1840, which, may we presume to recal to any 
who may have lost them. — He said, 

" There is only one quarter from which a cloud can 
come over us, and dsurken and bewilder our course. 
If, nefas dictu, our Church is by any formal acts ren- 
dered schismatical, while Greek and Roman idolatry 
remains not of the Church but in it merely, denoimced 
by coimcils, though admitted by authorities of the day 
— ^if our own communion were to own it itself Pro- 
testant, while foreign communions still disclaimed the 
superstitions of which they are too tolerant, — ^if the 
profession of ancient truth were to be persecuted in 
our Chiurch, and its teaching forbidden, — ^then doubt- 
less, for a season. Catholic minds among us would be 
unable to see their way." 

We have looked sanguinely on the future, speak- 
ing only of prosperity, repeal, and peace ; yet such 
acts are still contingent, sometimes they appear 
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imminent. Such a punitive dispensation may yet 
lie behind ; it may even be surmised as not alto- 
gether improbable, that a partial abandonment 
of the Church, which has at least so mixed itself up 
with Protestant schisms, may precede its final, 
perfect purification ; and in that case the suffering 
on the part of those who preserve themselves true, 
may be anticipated as of the extremest. Very often 
there wUl need to pass frolii brother to brother the 
re-animating salutation of the brave, good seaman 
in the storm — " Courage, friends ! we are as near 
Heaven here as on the land.'' 

That severity, and trial, and purgation are at 
present preparing for every Christian people, is a 
belief too widely held to need urging on the 
reflective, or being declared to the thoughtless. 
The position of each of us is likely to be tested 
to the very verge of strength and faithfulness. But, 
Patience! — Though excitement, and uncertainty, 
and sorrowfulness endure for the night, is not joy 
arriving in the morning ? And that morning is 
near at hand. The hour of death (the great mercy 
of Almighty God keeping us humble and faithful 
until then) will be the glorious sunrise. Now we 
watch and wait, and the stars are sometimes dim, 
and the far blue sky is obscured, and we count it a 
heavy time. Patience — it wUl soon be over. 

Now we walk perilously and wearily; weeping 
often because of the ^briars and the straigbtness of 
the way. Sometimes we fancy all Israel are as 
sheep scattered upon the dark mountains. It may 
be so : so it was in the olden time — ^the wilderness, 
and the sacked city, and the beleaguered Church, 
and the tried heart, have been the portion of each 
generation of them who would be * faithful.' Yet 
never has The Keeper of Israel slept, nor wUl He who 
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keepeth w (if we. by taking hold on His strength, 
persevere) ever slumber, till Hb bring us ** to the 
Rest and to the Inheritance." 

So we lift our trusting eyes 

From the hills our fathers trod, 
To the quiet of the skies, 

To the Sahbath of our God. 

The time of the dissolution of the body must 
soon be here, will it not release us from our great 
affliction? will it not relieve us of our long emgma? 

Sleep is a blessed thing. When the eyes are 
weary with watching, and the brain tired with its 
tension, and the restless frame has over-worn its 
own activity — natiu-al sleep is a blessed thing : 

But rest more sweet and still. 

Than ever nightfall gave ; 
Our weary hearts shall fill, 

In the World Beyond the Grave. 

CoNFiDENCB will be There. No doubt of doc- 
trines, no fear of according an unsanctioned faith, 
no caution as to the credibility of teachers, no pang 
of suffering from falsehood, no remorse, and reccd, 
and painful paces backward, will evermore afflict 
the distressed one. There safely housed. There 
are well known the mighty doctors and the saints 
of many an age gone by ; and their faith, — for which 
we have desired to contend, but many times for- 
borne through very doubtfulness, and other times 
erred by reason of its indistinct transmission, or 
because our hearts were slow, — ^then we shall see as 
eye to eye. 

Love will be there. The rent and broken body 
will be healed with a mighty healing ; Church will 
no more denounce Chiu-ch, nor Christian count 
Christian anathema. More than we dream, per- 
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haps, in whom we have delighted here on earth 
but for whose immortality we have faintly trembled, 
because they followed not with us — more than we 
dream perhaps, of such, may be our seniors in the 
circles of redemption. 

Light will be there. Then we shall know how 
the Baptism of the uplifted brow " has been the 
washing of Regeneration '* to the unseen soul. We 
shall know how the broken Bread and outpoured 
Wine are the Communion of His Body and His 
Blood, Which Is Eternal Life. We shall know how 
His wonderful Sacramental Grace has been trans- 
mitted through the countless generations of His 
priesthood, silently, imseen, but securely under His 
Own guarantee, Who would suflPer no flaw of faulti- 
ness or of mistake to mar His purposes ever — ^to 
the consummation of the world. The Light of 
Eternity will begin to break about us, and we shall 
know even as we are known. And then the actors 
in mighty scenes and mean, and the doers of deeds 
the most momentous or the very trivial, will receive 
their appropriate portion of fame and scorn in a 
history true as the Last Judgment Books. A few 
more evenings must close in, and then will rise that 
sun which shall never more go down, and the mists 
and night-dews that selfishness and error have raised 
will be dispersed while it is yet on the horizon ; and 
the images of things will cease to be refracted to 
distortion by the false medium of this earthly 
atmosphere, beneath which we wait imtil the por- 
tals of the Kingdom of Spirits shall be unclosed 
for oiu* admission, that we may follow those who 
are gathered and gone already to the waiting-place 
of Baptised Immortals. 

Thence we shall trace our pilgrim way — all the 
long way that the Lord our God has led us these 
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years in the wilderness, to humble us, and to prove 
us, and to know what was in our hearts, and whether 
we would keep His Commandments or no ; we shall 
behold the wisdom of ages then beaming from 
every footprint of that finished path % and marvel 
not, nor ever murmur more that our probation was 
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THE END. 
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Lonritudes. By the late Dr. Butler, Bishop of Uchfield. New Edmon, from an entirely 
new and cotnrected set of Plates. 4to. 24«. half-bovnd. 

CALLCOTT.-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 

With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By Lady Callcott. Square crown 8vo. l/.6«. cloth. 

CART00N8.-THE PRIZE CARTOONS EXHIBITED IN WESTMINSTER- 

HALL, Published under the Sanction and Patronage of Her M«Jesty*s Commissioners on 
the Fine ArU. The sixe of the work is large ftrfio. The price of the Eleven Engravings, 
in a neat Pntfolio, 61. 6f . ; Plroofo before letter*, SI. 8s. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged : being an Introduction to themodern System efConchology; 
with a sketch of the Natural Histoir of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the 
Shells, and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Agnes Catlow. 
Foolscap 8vo. with 312 Woodcuts, 10«. 6d. cloth. 
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CHALENOR.— WALTER CRAY, 

A Ballad, and other Poems. Br Maiy Chalenor. Sd Edition, with Additions, iaefaidiiiir t^« 
Author's Poetical Remains, reap. 8to. 6$. cloth. 

CLAVERS.— FOREST LIFE. 

By MaryClaTers, an Actual Settler; author of •' ANew Home, Wlio'II Follow?" StoIs. 
fcap.Sro. 12«. cloth. 

COCKS (O-BORDEAUX, ITS WINES, AND THE CLARET COUNTRY, 

B7 C. Cocks, B.Lj^ Profeisnr of the Liriiig Lang^nases in the Royml Collegia of I^«nce; 
Translator of the Worlts of Michelet, Mignet, and Quinet. Post 8to. with View of Bordeaux, 
8s. M. cloth. 

COLLECIAN'S CUIDE (THE); 

Or, Recollections of College Daysi setting forth the Adrantagea and Temptations of a 
Unirersitj Kducation. Br the Rct. James Prcroft, M.A., Trinity Coll. Oxon. Post 8ro. 
10«.64f. cloth. 

COLLIER (J. PAYNE.)-A BOOK OF ROXBURCHE BALLADS- 

Edited by John Payne Collier, Esq. Fcap. 4to. with Woodcuts, ill. l>oards 1 morocco, 38s. 
(beund hjf Hajfdagj. 

COLTON— LACON; OR, MANY THINCS IN FEW WORDS. 

By the Rer. C. C. Colton. New Edition, 8to.12«. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

gth Edition, improTcd. Foolscap Sto. with 22 Plates, 7«.6d. cloth ; with coloured PUtes, 13f. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original DraiHnga. Third Edition, 
enlarged. 2 vols, foolscap 8to. 14«. cloth. 

COOLEY.-THE WORLD SURVEYED IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY; 

Or, Recent Narratives of Scientific and Exploring Expeditions (chiefly undertaken by com- 
mand of Foreign Governments) . Collected, translated, and, where necessary, abridged, 
by W. D. Cooley, Esq., author of *'The History of Maritime and Inland DiscOTcry,^ in 
the Cabinet Cyclopsedia, etc. 
The First Volume contains "The Ascent of Mount Ararat." By Dr. Friedrich Psurot, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophv in the University of Dorpat, Russian Imperial CoonciUor of 
State, etc. 8vo. with a Map by Arrowsmith, and Woodcuts, 14«. cloth. 
*«* Sack volume will form^ for th^ moit pnrt^ a IVork complete in it$etft mmd the whole 
Seriei uilt pregent an aeeurnte and luminout picture of all the knotoM portiono of the 
earth. The Second Work of the Seriei^ ** Ermaui Traveh through Stbertmt i$ in the preut 
im '2voIm.8vo. 

COOLEY.-THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND DISCOVERY. 

By W. D. Cooley, Esq. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18«. cloth. 

COOPER (REV. E.)- SERMONS, 

Chiefly designed to elucidate some of the leading Doctrines of the Gospel. To which Is added 
an Appendix, contsiniae Sermons preached on several Public Occasions, and printed by 
desire. By the Rev. Edward Cooper. 7th Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. lOt. boards. 

COOPER (REV. E.)— PRACTICAL AND FAMIUAR SERMONS, 

Designed for Parochial and Domestic Instruction. By the Rev. Edward Cooper. New Edl< 
tlons. 7 vols. 12mo. ll. 18«. boards. 

*«• f'oli. 1 to 4, 5«. eaeht Volt. 5 to 7, 6«. each. 

COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formulae of the Medicines recommended. By James Copland. 
M.D.. etc. etc. in 3 vols. Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. 3/. cloth ; and Parts 10 and 11, 4t. 6if. each. 
•»• To be completed in One more Volume. 

COQUEREL.— CHRISTIANITY ; 

Its perfect adaptation to the Mental. Moral, and Spiritual Nature of Man. By Athaaaae 
Coquerel, one of the Pastors of the French Protestant Church in Paris. Translated by the 
Rev. I). Davison, M.A. With an Introductory Notice of the State of the Protestant Church 
of France, drawn up by the Author especially for the English Edition. Post 8vo. iReadg. 

C08TELL0 (MISS) .—THE ROSE GARDEN OF PERSIA. 

A Series of Translations from the Persian Pocta By Louisa Stuart Costello, author 
of *' Specimens of the Early Poetry of France," etc. Long 8vo. with 13 Illuminated 
Titles, and Borders printed in Gold and Colours, 18«. boards i or 31«. 6d. morocco thound 
bifHaydap). 
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COSTELLO (MISS) —FALLS, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS OF NORTH 

WALES; beinjr a notorial Tour thronffh the moit iuterestino: parts of the Country. Br 
Louisa Stuart Costello, author of "TheRose Garden of Persia,**^** Beam and the Pyreueet,'* 
etc. Profusely illustrated with Views, from Original Sketches by D. H. M'Kewan. engrared 
OH wood, and lithographed, by T. aud E. Gilks. Square 8to. idth Map, 14«. cloth. 

COULTER,- AD VENTURES ON THE WESTERN COAST OF SOUTH 

AMERICA AND IN THE INTERIOR OF CAUl'OHNIA. Including a NarratiTC of Inci- 
dents at the Kingsmill Islands, New Ireland, New Britain, New Guinea, and other Islands 
in the Pacific Ocean. With an Account of the Natural Productions, and the Manners and 
Customs, in Peace and War, of the Tarious Sarage Tribes visited. By John Coulter, M J>. 
author of *' Adrentures in the Pacific." 2 toIs. post 8vo. 16«. clotb. 

COULTER— ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC; 

With Obsenrations on the Natural Productions, Manners and Customs of <he Natives of the 
various Islands ; Remarks on the Missionaries, British and other Residents, etc. By John 
' Coulter, M.D. author of "Adventures on the Western Coast of South America." Post 8ve. 
7s. 6d. clotb. 

CRESY (E )--AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF CIVIL ENCINEERJNC, HISTORICAL^ 
THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. Bv Edward Cresy, F.S.A. C.E. lUustrated by npwurds 
of Three Thousand Bngravinga on Wooa, explanatory of the Principles, Machinery, and Con- 
structions which come under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. One large Volome 
8vo., upwards of 1,600 pages, 31. IBt. 6d. cloth. 

CROCKER'S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, correct(^d throughout, and considerably improved and modernised, by 
T. G. Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURB 
LOGARITHMS, etc., superintended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Establish, 
ment. Post 8vo. 12«. cloth. 

CROWE.— THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By Eyre Evans Crewe, Esq. 
8 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18«. cloth. 

DALE (THE REV. THOMAS).— THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND 
FAMILY CHAPLAIN, in Two Parts: the First Part being Church Services adapted for 
Domestic Use, with Prayers for every Day of the Weelc, selected exclusively from the Book 
of Common Prayer. Part II. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the 
Year. By the Hev. Thomas Dale, M.A. Canon Hesidentiarv of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. 
Pancras, London. Post 4to. handsomely printed, 31s. dotht or, bound by Hayday,3lA 6d. 
calf lettered ; 50*. morocco, with go£Fered edges. 

DAVY (SIR HUMPHRY).-ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 

in a Course of Lectures. By Sir Humphry Davy. With Notes by Dr. John Davy. 
6th Edition. 8vo. with 10 Plates, 15«. cloth. 

DE BURTIN.— A TREATISE ON THE KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY TO 

AMATEURS OF PICTURES. Translated and abridged from the French of M. Francis 
Xavier De Burtin, First Stipendiary Member of the Royal Academy of Dnusels in the Class 
of Sciences, etc. By Robert White, Esq. 8vo. with Illustrations, 12«. cloth. 

DE CUSTINE.— RUSSIA. 

By the Marquis DeCnstine. Translated from the French. 3d Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
iU.6d. clotn. 

DE LA BECHE.- REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL, DEVON, 

AND WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. De la Beche, F.R.S. etc.. Director of the Ordnance 
Geological Survey. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H. M. Treasorr. 
Svo.^th Maps, Woodcuu, and 12 large Plates, 14«.cloth. 

DE MORGAN.— AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

And on their Application to Life Contingencies aud Insurance Offices. By Aug. De Morgan, 
Esq., of Trinity College, Cambridge. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

DE SISMONDL-THE HtSTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS: 

Or, of the Origin, Progress, and Fall of Freedom in Italy, from AJ>. 476 to 1806. By J. C. L. 
Sismondi. Fcap. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 

DE SISMONDI— THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EM- 
PIRE. Comprising a View of the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By J. C. L. 
De Sismoudi. 2 vols. Fcap. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12*. cloth. 

DE STRZELECKI (P. E.)~PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF NEW SOUTH 

WALES AND VAN DIEMAN'S LAND. Accompanied by a Geological Map, Sections, 
and Diagrams, and Figures of the Organic Remsins. By P. E. De l^rxeleckt. 8vo. with 
coloured Map and numerous Plates, 24«. cloth. 
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DIBDIN (THE REV. T. F.)-THE SUNDAY LIBRARY 8 

Containing nearly One Imndred Sermons by eminent i>ivines. With Notes, etc. by tlie 
RcT. T. F. Dil>din, D.D. 6 toIs. fooIscHp 8to. with 6 Portraiti, 80«. cloth i neatlj half-honiid 
in morocco, witli gilt edges, 21. 12«. 6d. 

DODDRIDGE.— THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR; 

Or, a Paraplirase and Version of the New Testament : with Critical Notei, und a Practical 
Improvement of each Section. By P. Doddridge, D.D. To which is prefixed, a Life of the 
Author, by A. Kippis, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. New Edition. 4t<^. 8to. U. \6$. cloth. 

DONOVAN.-A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 

By Michael DonoTan, Esq. M.R.I.A. 4th Edition. Fcap. 8to. with Vignette Title, 6a. cloth. 

DONOVAN.— A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. • 

By M. Donoran, Esq. M.R.I.A., Professor of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireland. 3 toIs. foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, 12«. cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY AND HEWITSON'S BUTTTERFLIES.— THE GENERA OF 
DIURNAL LEPIDOPTERA ; comprising their Generic Characters— a Notice of the Habits 
and Transformations— and a Catalogne or the Species of each Genus. By Edward Double- 
day, Esq. F.L.S.etc, Assistant in the Zoological Department of the British Mnaeiun. Im- 
perial 4to. uniform with Gray and Mitchell's Ornithology; illustrated with 75 coloured Plates, 
by W. C. Hewitson,Esq. Author of " British Oology." 
•«* Pmbliihing In Montkfy Parts, h$. eaeh ; each Part e»ntUthitr •/ two flouted Plmtei, iHtk 

mteompmnfing Letter-preu. Part XIII. will appear on tke lit of Nop ember, 

DOVER.- LIFE OF FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSIA. 

By Lord Dorer. 2d Edition. 2 toIs. 8to. with Portrait, 28«. boards. 

DRESDEN GALLERY.— THE MOST CELEBRATED PICTURES OF THE 
ROYAL GALLERY at DRESDEN, drawn on Stone, from the Orisiiials, by Frans 
Hanfstaengel t with Descriptire and Biographical Notices, iu French and German. Nos. I. 
to XLVill., imperial folio, each containing 3 Plates with accompanying Letter-press, price 
201. to Subscribers ; to Non -subscribers, SO*. Single Plates, 12«. each. 
%* To be completed in m few more numbert. 

DRUMMOND (DR. J. L.)-LETTERS TO A YOUNG NATURALIST ON 

THE STUDY OP NATURE AND NATURAL THEOLOUY. By James L. Drwamond, 
M.D. Second Edition. Post 8to. with Wood Engrarings, 7«> M. boards. 

DRUMMOND.-FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 

Intended as popular Illustrations of the Science, leading to its study as a branch of reneral 
Education. By J. L. Drummond, M.D. 4th Edit. 12mo.with numerous Woodcuts, S)«. boards. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

By Dr. Dunham. 8 rols. foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, 18*. cloth. 
By the same Author. 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 4to1s. 1/. At. 



THE HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTU- 
GAL. 6 Tols. foolscap 8to. If. 10«. 

THE HISTORY OF SWEDEN, DENMARK, 
AND NORWAY. 3 toIs. foolscap 8to. 18«. 



THE HISTORY OF POLAND. Fcap. 8to.6«. 

THE LIVES OF THE EARLY WRITERS 

OF GREAT BRITAIN. Foolscap Sro. 6«. 

THE LIVES OF BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 

2 Tols. foolscqt Sro. 12>. 



DUNLOP.— TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 

With a Journal of nearly Three Years* Residence in the Country. To which are added, a 
Sketch of the History of the Republic, and an Account of its Climate, Productions, Com- 
merce, etc. By Robert Glasgow Dunlop, Esq. Post Sro. with Map. 10s. M. cloth. 

DUNLOP (JOHN).-THE HISTORY OF FICTION: 

Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Age. By John Dunlop. Sd Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume. Medium Sro. Us. cloth. 

EASTLAKE.— MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL PAINTING. 

By Charles Lock Eastlake, Esq. R.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. Secretary to the Royal Commission for 
Promoting the Fine Arts in connexion with the rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament, etc. 
Sto. I6f. cloth. 

ECCLESTON (JAMES).— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH ANTIQUmES. 

In^f nded ae a Companion to the History of England By James Eccleston, B.A. Head 
Master of Sutton Coldfleld Grammar School. Sro. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 
SU. cloth. 
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ELLIOTSON —HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

with which is incoraorated much of the ElemeotaryPart of the "Instltutiones Physloloric*" 
of J. F. BlumenbaGb, Profeaior in the UniTeraity of Gottinren. B7 John ElUoUon, M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition, 8vo. with nam erous Woodcuts, 2<.2«. cloth. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT { being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the English Texts ; 
iiicludiug a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greelc- English aud English* 
Greelt. 2d Edition, carefully revised, with a new Index, Greek and English. Royal 8to. 42«. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE OF 

THE OLD TESTAMENT: being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Original 
and the English Translations: with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and their ocear- 
rences, etc. etc. 2 toIs. royal 8to. 3f . 13«. M. cloth ; large paper, 41. 14«. 6d. 

EPHEMERA.-A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING: 

Teaching Fly Fishing, Trolling, Bottom Fishing, and Salmon Fishinir. With the Natural 
History of River Fisn, and the best Modes of Catching them. By Ephemera (of BeH'$ 
L{fe in Lvnion), Foolscap Svo.with Illustrations, 9$. cloth. 

ESDAILE.-MESMERISM IN INDIA; 

And Its Practical Application in Surgery and Medicine. By James Esdaile, M.D. CItU 
Assistant'Surgeon, E.I.C.8. Bengal. Fcap. 8to. 6«. 6tf. cloth. 

EVANS.— THE SUGAR PLANTER'S MANUAL ; 

BeingaTreatf ' ---••• '• - .. - 

8to. 9«. cloth. 



Being a Treatise on the Art of obtaining Sugar from the Sugar Cane. By W. J. Evans, M.D. 
" i.9«. r' ' 



FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, 

Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By John Farey, Engineer. 4to. illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts, and 26 Copper>plates, 5/. 6«. In boards. 

FAWN (THE) OF SERTORIUS. 2 vols, post 8vo. 18*. cloth. 

*' At a uork that eontaini lively and graphie pietHre$ of life and mannevt, in a diatant age^ 
we commend it to the peru$al of our readert."— Critic. 

FERGUS. -THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

From the Discovery of America to the Election of General Jackson to the Presidency. By the 
Rev. H. Fergus. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12*. cloth. 

FITZROY (LADY). -SCRIPTURAL CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN 
CHARLES AND HIS MOTHER. By Lady Charles Rtzroy. Foolscap 8vo. 4«. 6d. cloth. 

FORSTER.-STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND 

With an Introductory Treatise on the Popular Progress in English History. By John Forster, 
Esq. 6 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Original Portraits of Pym, Eliot, Hampden, Cromwell, and an 
Historical Scene after a Picture by Cattermole, 1/. 10«. cloth. 
The above 5 vols, form Mr. Forster's Portion of the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, by Sir 
James Mackintosh, the Right Hon. T. P. Conrtenay, and John Forster, Esq. 7 vols, foolscap 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, 2/. 2«. cloth. 

FORSTER (REV. C.>-THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA; 

Or, the Patriarchal Evidences of Revealed Religion. A Memoir, with Illustrative Maps and 
an Appendix, containing Translations, with an Alphabet and Glossary of the Hamyaritic 
Inscriptions recently discovered in Hadramaut. By the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D., Rector of 
Stisted, Essex , author of '* Mahometanism Unveiled." 2 vols. 8vo. 30*. cloth. 

FORSTER (REV. C.)-THE LIFE OF JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S. 

Late Bishop of Limerick. With a Selection from his Letters. By the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D., 
Rector of Stisted, Essex, and one of the Six Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury, 
formerly Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop. 2d Edition. 8vo. with Portrait, etc. 16$. cloth. 

FOSBROKE.-A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, and INSTITUTIONS of the GREEKS and ROMANS. By the Rev.T. D.Fosbroke, 
etc. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12t. cloth. 

FRANCIS.-NOTES FROM A JOURNAL KEPT IN ITALY AND SICILY 

during the years 1844, 1845, nnd 1846. I5y J. G. Fraucis.B.A. 8vo. with Eight Lithographic 
Illustratious, from UrawiuKS by the Author, 14«. cloth. 

FROM OXFORD TO ROME : AND, HOW IT FARED WITH SOME WHO 

LATELY MADE THE JOURNEY. By a Companion Traveller. New Edition, revUed and 
corrected. Fcp.Svo. with Frontispiece, 6«. cloth. 

GASCOYNE.— A NEW SOLUTION, IN PART, OF THE SEALS, TRUM- 
PETS, and other SYMBOLS of the REVELATION of ST. JOHN: beinr an Attempt to 
Srove that, as far as they are fulfilled, they denote the Rise, Increase, and Maturity, of the 
Ian of Sin, and the Coming of our Lord Jesus Christ for his Destruction. By tne Rev. 
R. Gascoyne, A.M. Mlckleton, near Campden, Gloucestershire. 18mo. 5«. cloth. 
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GERTRUDE. 

A Tile. Bt the nther of ^ AwKf Herbert." Edited hf Ac Rer. 1 

Eseter CoOeffe, Oxford. NcvEdkkm. S tbU. foobcap Swo. tk dock. 

GILBART (J. W.)-THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF BANKING. 

Br Junei WiUiaa Gilb«rt, GeaerBl MaMfer of Ue L — doo wmA Westaiartcr Bok. 
TUrd Edition. 8ro. 9*. bouds. 

GLEIG.— LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY COM- 

M ANDERS. B7 the RcT. G. R. Glcig. 3Tol».foolMap»ro. wkk ▼icaetteTUlcs, lte.clMk. 

GOLDSMITH-THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

lllutrated br Wood EogniTia^, from the Desinu of G. W. Cope. A.R.A., Thooas 
Cretwiclt. A.R.A., J. C. Hor»lej, R-RedcrmTe, A.R.A.. ud Frederick Tkjler, Memboaof 
the Etrhinc Clab. Edited bf Bolton Corney. Baq. S^naic crown 8vo.» uifom «kk 
•*Thonuon% Seasons," SU. cloth; or 36s. bonnd in aorocco, hj Hnydnj. 

GOOD.— THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

A Popalar Illastration of the General l^ws and Phenomena of Creadon. Br John Mason 
Good, M.D.F.R.S. etc. 3d Edition, corrected. STob.foolsav8ro.S4s.elotk. 

GOWER.— THE SCIENTIFIC PHENOMENA OF DOMESTIC LIFE FAMIUARLY 

EXPLAINED. Bj Charles Foote Gower. New Edition. Foolsci^ Sto. with EngmTing* 
•n Wood, 6«. cloth. 

GRAHAM.- ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Grahnm. New PflitloB» re- 
Tised and improred. FuolscapSro. 6«. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS.)— LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

Being the Correspondence with her Friends, between the years ITTS and 180S. Br Mm. 
Grant, of La^^rgan. 6th Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by hex Son, J. P.'&aat* 
Esq. 2 rola. post 8ro. 21«. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS., OF LAGG AN). — MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE 

of the late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, author of ** Letters from the Mountains,** etc. Edited 
by her Son, J. P. Grant, Esq. 2d Edition. 3 vols, post 8to. Portrait, II. lis. 6A clotb. 

GRATTAN.— THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 

From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian ReTolution in 1830. By T. C. Gnttnn. Esq. 
Foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, 6«. cloth. 

GRAY (THOMAS). -GRAY'S ELEGY, 

Written in a Country Churchyard. Illuminated in the Missal style. By Owes Jones, 
Architect. Imp. 8to. 31«. 6d. elegantly bound in patent reliero leather. 

GRAY AND MITCHELL'S ORNITHOLOGY.— THE GENERA OF BIRDS; 

Comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genns, and an exten- 
siTC List of Species, referred to their several Genera. By Geoi^e Robert Gray, Ac«d. Imp. 
Gewg. Floreut. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zooli^cal Department, British 
Museum; and author of the ''List of the Genera of Birds,*' etc. etc. Imperial 4to. iUus> 
trated with 350 Plates, by David William MHcheU, B.A. 
*«* In eourie of pubUeation In Montklff PartSt I0».6d. each; eteh Part e»ntisiitiff of Pour 

coloured Plate$ and Three plaln^ with Letter-preM. The Work will not eseeedSO Monthlw 

Part$t of which 40 have appeared. 

Order I.— Accipitres has been completed, and may be had separately. Imperial Svo. idtk 15 
coloured an 12 plain Plates, 21. 8«. boards. 

GREENER.— THE GUN; 

Or, a Treatise on the various Descriptions of Small Fire Arms. By W. Greener, Inventor of 
an Improved Method of Firing Cannon by Percussion, etc. Svo.with Illustrations, 15«. boards. 

GRIMBLOT (P.)-LETTERS OF WILLIAM IN. AND LOUIS XIV- AND OF 

THEIR MINISTERS. Illustrating the Domestic and Foreign Policy of England during 
the period which followed the Revolution of 1688. Extracted from the Archives of Fmuce 
and England, and from Family Papers. Edited by P. Grirablot. Svo. [/n November. 

*^* Among$t other important and interettingr suhjecti, thii work will contain the whole 
of the diplomatic corretpondence relative to the SpanUh sueceuion, etc. (1697—1702). 

GUICCIARDINI(F.)— THE MAXIMS OF FRANCIS GUICCIARDINLTHE 
HISTORIAN. Translated by F.mma Martin. With Notes, and Parallel Passages from 
the Woritsof Machiavelli. Lord Bacon, Pascal, Rochefoucault, Montesquieu, Bwice, Prince 
Tallejrrand, Guixot, and others ; and a Slietch of the Life of Guicciardinl. Square foolscap 
Svo. with Portrait, 7«. boards ; mcHrocco, 14s. (bound bp HapdapJ. 
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OUTCH.^A LYTELL QESTE OF ROBIN MODE. 

W^ith other Ancient and Modern Ballads and Songs relatire to thla celebrated £ngliih 
Yeoman. To which are prefixed, hit HIatorr and Character. Edited br J. M. Gutcht 
F.A.S. 2 ToU. 8vo. with Woodcuu hj F. W. Falrholt, F.A.S., 3Q(. cloth. 

GWILT.— AN ENCYCLOPiCDIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 

Historical. Theoretical, and Practical. Bj Joseph Gwilt, Esq., F.8.A. Illnstrated whh 
upwards of 1,000 Eugravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. GwUt. 8to. 2t. 12«. 6d. cloth. 

HALL— NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY-THREE 

MAPS, on Colonibier Paper ; with the Diviaions and Boundariea earefdilr eolonred. Con- 

structed enl - . • ,,«......«. .*,... 

revised and 



on Colonibier Paper ; with the Diviaions and Boundariea earefdiir eeJonred. Con- 
d entirely from New Drawings, and engraved bjr Sidney Hall. New Edition, thorouglUy 
and corrected ; including all the Alterations rendered neceaeary brthe recent Officlu 
I, the New Roads on the Continent, and a careful Comparison with the authenticated 



Surreys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a careful Comparisox 
DiscoTeries published in the latest Voyages and TraTcls. Folded in hau, xn 
bound in russia ; full size of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bound iu ruaaki. 



HALSTED.—LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 

as Duice of Gloucester and King of England i iu which all the Charges against him are care- 
fully iuTestigated and compared with the Statements of the contemporary Authorities. By 
Caroline A. Halsted, author of '* The life of Margaret Beaufort." 3 vols. 8to. with Portrait 
and other Illustrations, 1/. lOi. cloth. 

HAND-BOOK OF TASTE (THE); 

Or, How to Observe Worlcs of Art, especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues. By Fabius 
Pictor. New Edition. Foolscap 8to. 3«. boards. 

HANSAUD.— TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 

By G. A. Hansard. 12mo. 6«. 6<f. cloth. 

HARRIS— THE HIGHLANDS OF /ETHIOPIA; 

Being the Account of Bighteeu Months' Residence of a British Embassy to the Christian 
Court of Shoa. By Major Sir W. C. Harris, author of *• Wild Sports in Southern Africa," 
etc. 2d Edition. 3 toIs.Svo. with Map and Illustrations, 21. 3«. cloth. 

HAWBUCK GRANGE; 

Or, the Sporting Adventures of Thomas Scott, Esq. By the Author of " Handley Cross ; or 
the Spa iluitt." 8vo. with eight Illustrations, by Phiz. [Jnthepregi. 

HA WES (BARBARA).— TALES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 

and Adventures of the Earlv Settlers in America; from the Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
in 1620, to the lime of the Declaration of Independence. By Barbara Hawes. Fcap. 8to. 69. 

HAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut. Col. P. Hawlcer. 9th edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts, by Adlard and Branston, 
from Drawings by C. Varley, Dicks, etc. 8vo. 21«. cloth. 

HAYDON.-THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND JOURNALS OF THE LATE 

B. R. HAYDON, Historical Painter. Arranged, edited; and continued br Mrs. Haydon. 

[In preparation. 

HAYDON (B. R.>~LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN, 

Delivered at the London Institution, the Royal Institution. Albermarle Street, to the 
University of Oxford, etc. By B. R. Haydon, Historical Painter. 3 vols. thro, with Pro- 
traits of the Author and of Sir David Wilkie, and numerous other Illustrations, S4«. cloth. 

HENSLOW. — THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND PHYSIOLO- 
GICAL BOTANY. By J. S. Henslow, M.A. F.L.S. etc. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 
and nearly 70 Woodcuts, 6«. cloth. 

HERSCHEL.-A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

BySirJohnHerschel. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 

HERSCHEL. — A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir John Herschel. New Edition. Foolscap 8to. 6«. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By Ay<ay6(. "Manners malce the Man." SSthEdition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Foolscap 8vo. 2«. 6(f . cloth. 

HISTORICAL CHARADES. 

By the Author of " Letters from Madras." Foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 
« The title of this little volume $uffielently erplains itg object^ which it to eonntp to chil- 
dren a knowledge of hittnry through the agreeable and amnting mode of * Charade$.' It it a 
pleatiHsr manner of exciting the curiotity and^jtiug the attention of youth, by which meanif 
whiht they derive entertain metit from thii agrerable tourre, theif alto acquire much valuable 
information connected with the leading hittotieal <v<rnr<."— Bell's Messenger. 

HISTORICAL PICTURES OF THE MIDDLE ACES, 

1 n Black and White. Made on the spot, from Records iu the Archives of Swltzeriaod . By a 
Wandering Artist. 2 vols, post Sro. 18f. cloth. 
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HOARE.-A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD OF 

PLANTING AND MANAGING THE ROOTS OF GRAPE VINES. B7 Clement Homte, 
author of ** A Treatise on the Cultiratiou of the Grape Vine on Open Walls." 13mo. 6». cl. 

HOARE— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 

GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. B7 Clement Huare. 3d Edition. Sro. 7«. 6rf. cloth. 
HOBBES— THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 

Of MalmeBburj ; now first collected, and edited bj Sir William Molesworth, Bart. 16 rols. 
8to. 8/. cloth. 
%• Separately t the BnglUh ITorkM, in 11 vol*. 5/. 10s.; the Latin fForkt, in 5 voh. 21. 10a. 

HOLLAND.— A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN METAL. 

By John Holland, Esq. 3 toIs. foolscap 8to. with about 300 Woodcuts, 18t. cloth. 

HOLLAND.— MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

By Henrr Holland, M.D.F.R.S. etc. Fellow of the Royal Colleg^e of Physicians, Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness PrinceAlbert. 
2d Edition. 8to. 18«. cloth. 

HOOK (DR. W. F.)-THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD'S MINISTRY; 

A Course of Lectures on the principal Erents of Passion Week. By Walter Faroohar Hood, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Onunary to the Queen. 4th 
Edition. Foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

HOOKER.— KEW GARDENS ; 

Or a Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew. By Sir William Jackaon Hoolier, 
K.H. D.C.L. F.R.A. & L.S. etc. etc. Director. New Edition. lOmo.with nameroms Wood 
Engpravings, 1$. sewed. 

HOOKER.— THE BRITISH FLORA. 

In 2 Tols. ; Vol. I. comprising the PhKnoeamons or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir 
William Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. etc. etc. etc. 6th Editioa, with 
Additions and Corrections; and 173 Figures, illustratire of the Umbelliferous Plants, the 
Composite Plants.tbeGrasses, and the Ferns. Vol.1. 8to., with 12 Plates, 14«. plain ; with 
the plates coloured, 24i. cloth. 
Vol. II. in Two Parts, comprising the Cryptogamia and the Fungi, completing the British 
Flora, and forming Vol. V., Parts 1 and 2, of Smith's English Flora, 24«. boards. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL 

STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the Rer. Thomas 
Hartwell Home, B.D. of St. John's College, Cambridge. 9th Edition, revised and corrected. 
5 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Fac-stmiles, 3/.3«. cloth; or 67. calf half-extra, by Hayday. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 

STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Home, B.D. of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Being au Analysis of his ** Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures." New Edition. 12mo. with Maps and Engravings, dt. boards. 

H0R8LEY (BISHOP).— BIBLICAL CRITICISM ON THE FIRST FOUR- 
TEEN HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT; AND ON THE FIRST 
NINE PROPHETICAL BOOKS. By Samael Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Second Edition, containing Translations by the Author, never before pablished, 
together with copious Indexes. 2 vols. 8vo. 30«. cloth— By the same Author, 

THE BOOK OF PSALMS ; translated from the Hebrew: with Notes, explanatory and critical. 
4th Edition. Svo. 12«. cloth. 

HOWITT, (MARY).-BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Marv Howitt. Square crown Svo. with a Portrait from a Picture by Miss Gillies, 
beautifully engraved by W. H. Egleton, 18«. cloth ; morocco, 36«. (bound by HaydayJ. 

HOWITT.— THE CHILD'S YEAR-BOOK. 

By Mary Howitt. With Four Illustrations, engraved by John Absolon, from Original 
Designs. [/« the pren. 

HOWITT.— THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by Himself; exhibitinjr all the Amusements. 
Pleasures, and Pursxiits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt, author of 
••The Rural Life of England," etc. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. with 40 Woodcuts. 

HOWITT— VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; iNearty ready. 

Old Halls, Battie-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in Enirlish Historr and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition. Medium Svo. with 40 illustrations, 21*. cloth. 
SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. Medium Svo. with upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, from 
Drawings made on the spot, 21j. cloth. ' 

HOWITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. Third Edition, corrected and revised. Medium Svo. with EnnavinnoB 
Wood by Bewick and Williams, uniform with " Visits to Remarkable Places," 21*. cloth. 
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HOWITT.-TH£ RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF GERMANY: 

With Characteristic Sketches of its chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and durinjr a Residence iu that Country in the Years 1840-42. By William Howitt, author 
of ** The Rural Life of Engltrnd," etc. Medium 8to., with above M) Illustrations, 2I«. cloth. 

HOWITT —THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 

From the Unpublished MS. of Dr. Cornelius. By WlUiam HowUt. 8to. with 24 Wood- 
EugraTings, and 7 Steel Plates, 21«. cloth. 

HOWITT.- COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 

A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in ail their Colonies, by the Europeans. 
By William Howitt. Post 8to. 10«. 6d. cloth. 

HUDSON— THE PARENT'S HAND-BOOK; 

Or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, Kmplovments, and Situations ; euntaininif useful 
and practical information on the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtidning their 
Education with a view to particular occupations. By J. C. Hudson. Fcap. 8to. b$. cloth. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Wm. IV. and 1 Vict, 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy , with two Forms of Wills, and much useful Information, 
etc. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. 13th Edition, corrected. Fcap. 8to. 2«. M. cloth. 

HUDSON—THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson, Esq., of the Legacy Duty Office, London i author of *< Plain Directions 
for Making Wills," and ** The Parent's Hand-Book." 4th Edition. Foolscap 8to.5«. cloth. 
*•* The above two uorii majf he had iu One volume f prieeje- cloth. 

HUMBOLDT (BARON). - COSMOS : 

A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. Translated, with the Author's Sanction 
and Cooperation, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Sabine, F.R.S. 
For. Sec. R.S. Vol- 1. New Edition. PostSvo. 12«. cloth. [To/. //. h in thepreu. 

^ ** Je voui nutorite. Moneieur^ de vou$ $ervir en toute oeeaiion de la dielaration^ que la 
belle traduction du Colonel Sabinef enriehie de reet\fication$ et de notes tri$'prMeuse$, et 
qui out toute mon approbation, eit laseule par laquelle J'ai vivement deeiri volt introduit 
mon ouvrage dan$ (a Httirature de votre savs."— Baron Humboldt to Mr. Murray, Dec. 15, 
1846. 

" The preeent tramlation »at undertahen in eomplianee with the author^e wish, and it 
ahlp eseeuted, reading lihe an orii^ina/tPurA."— Spectator. 

HUME.— THE LEARNED SOCIETIES AND PRINTING CLUBS OF THE 

UNITED KINGDOM ; being an Account of their respective Origin, History, Objects, and 
Constitution ; full details respecting Membership, Fees, their published Works and Trans- 
actions, Notices of their Periods and Places of Meeting, etc. With a general Introduetiun, 
and a Classified Index. Compiled from Official Documents, by the Rev. A. Hume, LL.D., 
F.S A., Corresponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland i Member of the 
Philological Society, etc Post 8to. 8«. 6d. cloth. 

HUNT.- RESEARCHES ON LIGHT: 

An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays ; embracing all the known Photon-aphic Pro- 
cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art. By Robert Hunt, Keeper of Minmg Records, 
Museum of Economic Geology. 8vo. with Plate and Woodcuts, 10«. 6d. cloth. 

JAENISCH AND WALKER.- JAENISCH'S CHESS PRECEPTOR: 

A New Analysis of the Openings of Games. By C. F. De Jaenisch, of St. Petersbnrgh. 
TranRlated from the French, with copious Notes, by G. Walker, author of <* Chess Studies,*' 
and various other Works on the Game of Chess. 8vo. 15«. cluth. 

JAMES.-A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, 

and of various Events connected therewith, which occurred during the Reign of Edward III. 
King of England. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 8d EdiUon. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Map, 15«. 

JAMES.-LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

ByG.P.R. James. Esq., and E.E.Crowe, Esq. 5 vols, foolscap 8vo. 80s. cloth. 

JEBB (BISHOP) AND KNOX (ALEXANDER). -THIRTY YEARS' COR- 
RESPONDENCE between John Jebb, D.D.F.R.S., Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, Aghadoe, 
and Alexander Knox, Esq. M.R.i.A. Edited by the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D. Rector of 
Stisted, formerly Domestic Chaplidn to Bishop Jebb. 2d Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 28*. cloth. 

JEBB.-A LITERAL TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF PSALMS ; 

Intended to illustrate their Poetical and Moral Structure. To which are added. Disserta- 
tions on the word "SeUh,"and on the Authorship, Order, Titles, and Poetical Features 
of the Psalms. By the Rev. John Jebb, A.M., Rector of Peterstow. 2 vols. 8vo. 21«. cloth. 
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JEFFREY (L0RD).-C0NTRtBUT10NS TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Bjr Fniocia Jeffrer, now one of the J odfes in the Court of Seuion in ScotlMid . New Edit 
8 vola. 8to. 42*. cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOP/EDIA, 

And DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS : embracinff all the recent Discoreries inAgii* 
cultural ChemiBtryi adapted to the comprehenaion oi^unacientillc Readers. By Cuthbert 
W. Johnaon, Rsq., F.RJi. Barriater-at-Law, Editor of the "Farmera* Almanack," etc. 
8to. with Wood EuprarinK8,2/. lOi. cloth. 

KATER AND LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

Br Captaiu Kater and Pr. Lardner. New Edition. FoolacapSro. with Viwaette Title, and 
19 Platea, compriaiogr 224 diatinct igrurea. 6«. cloth. 



KEIGIITLEY.-OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 

From the Karlieat Period. By Tbomaa Keightley, Kaq. New Edition, corrected and con- 
aiderably improved. Foolacap 8to. 6«. cloth ; or 6«. M. bound. 

KINO. -TWENTY-FOUR YEARS IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBUC. 

Embracing the Author'a Personal AdTeuturea, with the Civil and Military Hiatorr of the 
Country, and an Account of ita Political Condition, before and dnrin|^ the administration of 
Governor Roaaa ; hia courae of policy ; the causea and character of hia interference with the 
Government of Munte Video, and the circumHancea which led to the interposition of Rneland 
and France. By Col. J. Anthony Kin;;, an Officer in the Army of the Repnblic. 8ro. 1^. cl. 

KIP.-THE CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS IN ROME. 

By the Rev. W. Ingrraham Kip, M.A. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow and 
Tutor of Exeter Colleg^e, Oxford. Foolacap 8to. 5*. cloth. 

KIRBY AND SPENCE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOIVIOLOCY; 

Or, Elcmenta of the Natural Hiatory of Iiiaectas eompriain; an account of noxioaa aad 
naeful iniiectk, of their MetRmorphnsea, Food, Stratairema, Habitationa, Societiea.Motiona, 
Noiaea, Hybernation, Instinct, etc. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham; 
and W. Spence, Esq., F.R.S. & L.S. 6th Edition, enlarg^cd. 3 vols. 8to.31«. 6d. cloth. 

KNOX (ALEXANDER). — REMAINS OF ALEXANDER KNQX» ESQ. 

Of Dublin, M.R.I.A. ; containing Eaaaya, chiefly explanatory, of Christian Doctrine; and 
Confidential Lettera, with I*rivate Papera, iiluatrativeof the Writer's Character. Sentiments, 
and Life. 8d Edition. 4 vola. 8vo. 2/. 8«. cloth. 

LAINO.--NOTES ON THE SCHISM FROM THE CHURCH OF ROME, 

called the GERMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, instigated by J. Ronge and I. Cserxki, ia 
October 1844, on occasion of the Pilgrimaffe to the Holy Coat at Treves. By S. Lainr, Esq., 
author of " Notes of a Traveller," etc. 2d Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6$. cloth. 

LAINO.— THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 

From the Earliest Period of the Hiatory of the Northern Sea Kinra to the Middle of the 
Twelfth Century, commonly called the Heimakrin|la. Tranaiated from the Icelandic of 
Snorro Sturleaon, with Notea, and a Preliminary Diacourse, by 8am«el Laing, author of 
*• Notea of a Traveller," etc. 3 vola. 8vo. 36*. cloth. 

LAING.-A TOUR IN SWEDEN 

In 1H38; comprising Obaervationa on the Moral, Political,and EconomicalStateof the Swedish 
Nation. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 8vo. 12«. cloth. 

LANE (R. I.)-L|FE AT THE WATER CURE: 

Or, a Month at Malvern. A Diary of Facts and Fancies. To which ia added the Sequel. 
By Richard J. Liane, A.R.A., Lithographer in Ordinary to Her M^eaty and His Royal High- 
neaa Prince Albert. Poat 8vo. with many lllnatrationa, 14«. cloth. 

LANETON PARSONAGE: 

A Tale for Children, on the practical uae of a portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
author of '« Amy Herbert," and •'Gertrude.'' Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. New 
Edition. Foolacap Svo. 6«. cloth. 

LANO— COOKSLAND IN NORTH-EASTERN AUSTRALIA ; 

Or, the Future Cotton Field of Great Britain: ita Characteristics and Capabilities for 
European Colonisition, with a Diaquisition on the Orii{in, Mannera, and Cnstoma of the 
Aboriginea. By J. D. Lang, D.D. 13mo. with aeven Platea and Map, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LANG.-PHILLIPSLAND; 

Or, the Countrv hitherto designated Port Phillip : its present Condition and Prospects as a 
highly eligible Field for Emigration. By John Dnnmore Lang, D.D., M. A., Member of the 
Legialative Council of New South Waiea. 12mo. with four Platea and two Maps, 7« 6d. 
cloth. 

LAPLACE (THE MARQUIS DE).— THE SYSTEM OF THE WORLD. 

By M. Le Marquis De Laplare. Translated from the French, and elucidated with Rxnlana- 
tory Notes. By the Rev. Henry H. Harte, F.T.C.D. M.R.I. A. S vols. Svo. 24s. beardii. 
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LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOP/EDIA; 



Comp rhinar a Scries of OrigiBal Works on History^, Blomplty, Lltenktitre,the Sciences, Arts, 
i Maanfttctures. Condncted and edited by Dr. Lardner. 



and I 



The Series complete in One Hundred and Thirtj-three Volnmes, 89i. 18«. The Works 
separate^, 6«. per volume. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON ARITHWETIC. 

By Dr. Lardner« LL.D. F.R.S. Foolscap 8to. with Vignette Title, 6$. clotk. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 

And its AppOcation to the Arts. By Dr.Lardner. Foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON HEAT. 

By Dr. Lardner, LL.D. etc. Fcap. 8to. with Vignette Title and Woodcuts, 6«. cloth. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. 

By Dr. Lardser. New Edition. Foolscap 8to. with Vignette Tiae, 6t. cloth. 

LARDNER AND WALKER.— A MANUAL ON ELECTRICITY, MAG- 
NETISM, and METEOROLOGY. By Dr. Lardner, LL.D. F.R.S., and C. V. Walker, 
Secretary of the Electrical Society. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12i. cloth. 

L. B. L.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 

New Edition. 4 vols, foolscap Svo. with lUustnUions by Howard, etc. 28$. cloth i or bound 

in morocco, with gilt edges, 21. 4$. 

_ The following Works separately s— 

The IMPROVISATRICE - - 10*. &. I The GOLDEN VIOLET - - - lOs. M. 

The VENETIAN BRACELET - M>». 64L | The TROUBADOUR - - - - lOs. M. 

LEE.— TAXIDERMY; 

Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and MonntingObJects of Natural History. For the use 
oi Museums and Travellers. ByMrs. B.I^e (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), author of 
*' Memoirs of Cuvier," etc. 6th Edition, improved, with an account of a Visit to Walton 
Hall, and Mr. Waterton's Method of Preserving Animals. Fcap. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7: 

LBB.— ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

For the Use of Schools and Young Persons: comprising the Principles of Classification, 
interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts of the most remarkable Animals. 
By Mrs. R. Lee, aikthor et "Taxidermy," etc. 12mo. with 65 Woodcuts, 7«« M. bound. 

LEMPRIERE.— A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY; 

Containing a copious Account of ail the Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors ; with 
the Value of Coins, Weights, and Measures, used amongst the Greeks and Romans ; and a 
Chronological Table. By T. Lempritee, D.D. 20th Edition, corrected. 8vo. 94. cloth. 

LESLIE (C.R.)— MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABLE, ESQ. 

R. A. Composed chiefly of his Letters. By C. R. Leslie, R. A. Second Edition, with further 
Extracts from his Correspondence. Small 4to. with two Portraits (one from a new Sketch, 
by Mr. Leslie,) and a plate of <' Spring," engraved by Lucas, 21«. cloth. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 
By a Lady. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. 6d. cloth. 
« The author U no eommonplaee retailer of evt and dried mojeinUf but a woman of strong 
understanding and cultivated ta$te, who hat read much and thought more. She would hava 
religion to be the beginning and the end of all human actions t out she it not puritanical in 
her pious aeaX^for she aehnowledget the worth ojpoetrjf and the ar(«."^Spectator. 

LINDLEY.— INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof.J.Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S. L.S. eta. 3d Edition, with Corrections and considerable 
Additions. 8vo. with Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 18«. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— FLORA MEDICA : 

A Botanical Account of all the most important Plauts used in Medicine in different Parts of 
the World. By Jliihn Undley, Ph.D. F.R.S. etc. 8vo. 18«. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor John Lindley, Ph. D., F.R.S.,ete. 
ThirdEdition, with numerous Additions and Improvements. 12mo. 10«. M. cloth. 

UNDLEY.— THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE: 

Or, an Attempt to Explain tjie Principal Operations of Gardening npoB Physiologieal Prin- 
ciples. By John Lindley, Ph. D. F.R.S. 8vo. with Illustrations on Wood, 12t. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-GUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN: 

Or. an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated In Great Britain : with 
Ksiendars of the Work required in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden during every month ta 
the Tear. By George Undley, C.M.H.S. Edited by Professor Lindley. 8vo. 16«. boards. 

LINWOOD (W.Vp-ANTHOLOCIA oxoniensis ; 

Sive, Florilegiwsi e lusibus poeticis diversonim Oxouiensium Graecis et Latinis decerptum. 
Cnrante Gulielmo Linwood, M.A. iEdis Christi Alummo. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 



18 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



LOUDON (MRS.)— THE AMATEUR GARDENER'S CALENDAR; 

Beinf • MoBthlr Gidde, ■• to what abovld be avoided as w«U as what ahonld he done In a 
Garden in each Month : with plain Roles hom fa tf« what U rcquiaite t Dlrectlona for U]ria{ 
o«t and planting KUt-heu and Flower Gaidcni, Pleasure Grounda, and Shmbberiea ; and k 
»bort acconnt, in each Month, of the Quadrnpeds, Birda, and Inaeeta.theB nacBt Injorlona to 
Gardens. Bjr Mrs. Loudon, author of "The Ladj** Cowitry Companion,** etc. l&ao. 
with numeruua Wood EngraTinga, 7«> M. elotb. 

LOUDON (MRS.)-THE LADY'S COUNTRY COMPANION: 

Or, How to Rnjojr a Country life Rationally. Br Mr*. IjOodon, anthor of < * Oardening for 
Ladles,'' etc. New Edition. Foolacap 8ro., mth Plate and WoodcuU, 7«. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON (J. C.)— SELF.INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARDENERS, 

Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmerti in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Geo- 
metry. Mensuration, Practical Triepnometry, Mechanica, Land-Surreylag, LcVelingt 
nanningand Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and laometrleal Projection and^erapeetirej 
with Bzamplea shewing their applications to Hortlcultoral and Agricaltaral Purposes. 
By the late J. C. London, F.L.S. U.S. etc. With a Portrait of lit. London, and a Memoir 
by Mrs. Liondon. 8to. with Wood Bngrarlngs, 7«. M. doth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS ; 

Being the '* Arboretum et Frnticetum Britannicum" abridged t containing the Hardy Treet 
and Shrnbs of Great Britain, Natlre and Foreign, sclcntiieally and popularlT described: 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts. By J. C. Lioadon, V.L.S. etc. 8n>. with 
upwards of 3,U0U Engravings on Wood, it. lUs. cloth. 
A New Edition of the Original Work, In 8 vols. 8to. with abore 400 ocUto Plates of Trees, 
and upwards of S,500 WoodeuU, lOf. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GARDENING; 

Presenting in one systematic ricw, the History and I*resent Stat 

tries, and Its Theory and Practice in Great BrItaini with the i ._^ .... ,_ 

Garden, the Flower Garden, I^ring-ont Grounds, etc. By J. C. London, P.Lf.8. etc. A new 



Presenting in one systematic ricw, the History and I*resent State of Oardeninw In all Coaa- 

d Its Theory and Practice in Great Britain i with the Management m r 
_ . the Flower Garden, I^ring-ont Grounds, etc. By J. C. Lou 

Edition, 8to. with nearly 1,UUU Kngrarings on Wood, 3i. 10s. cloth. 



LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AGRICULTURE; 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation. Transfer. Laylng-ont, Improrcment* 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the cnitiration and economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable Productions of Agriculture, including all the latest Improvementa i By J. C. 
Loudon, F.L.G.Z. and H.S. etc. Fifth Kditlon. 8ro. with npwarda of 1,100 KngraTlngs on 
Wood, by Branstou, 2/. 10«. cloth. The Supplement, $epurat*lft Ss. sewed. 

LOUDON— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PLANTS; 

I ncluding all the Plants which are now found in, or bare been Introdneed lato.Great Britain : 
iriring their Natural History, accompanied by such Descrlptioas, Engrared nnics, and 
Elementary Details, as may enable a beginner, who la a mere English reader, to dlscorer the 
name of every Plant which he may ind in flower, and acquire allthe information respecting 
it which Is nsefnl and interesting. By J. C. I^oudon, F.L.B., etc. The Spedllc Characters 
by an Eminent Botanist ; the Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, P.L.8. A new Bdltlon, with a 
new Supplement and a new Index. 8ro. with nearly 10,000 Wood EngrarlBi^, 73«. M. cloth. 
*,• The last Supplement, tiyarefrfir, 8ro. U«. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND VILLA 

1ITEC'~ " ' »....«..-... «™ ^ ._.__ .^. .„ . „ .. 

a. Fan 



ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Deaigas for Cotti^rea, Villas, Farm 
Housea, Farmeriea, Country Inna, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, etc. { with the reaaialM 
Flttlnjrs-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Qardea Scenery t 
each Design accompanied by Anidytical and Critical Remarks. Br J. C. Ltondon, FJ^S. 
etc. New Edition, Edited by Mrs. Loudon. 8to. with more than 3,000 EngraTlnga on Wood, 
63«. cloth.— The Supplement, teparatelft 8to. 7$. 6d. sewed. 

LOUDON.— HORTUS BRITANNICUS: 

A Caulogue of all the Plants indigenous to or Introdneed Into Britain. The Sd Rdltion. 
with a New Supplement, prepared, under the direction of J. C. London, br W. H. Baxter, 
and revised by George Don, F.L.8. 8vo. 81«.M. cloth. * 

LOUDON— THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA COMPANION: 

Comprising the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a situation on which to f^rm 
one ; the Arrangement and Furnishing of the House i and the Laying<-ovt, Pluitinr, and 
general Management of the Garden and Grounds ; the whole adapted for Grounds from one 

Serch to fifty acres and upwards In extent ; intended for the Instruction of those who know 
ittle of Gardening or Rural Affairs, and more particularly for the use of Ladies BtJ C 
Loudon, F.L.8., etc. 8vo. with above 800 Wood Engravings, SOs. cloth. ' ' 

LOUDON.-HORTUS LIGNOSUS LONDINENSIS: 

Or. a Catalogue of all the Ligneous Plants cultivated in the neighbovrhood of London. Te 
which are added their nsaal Prices In Nurseries. By J. C London, F.L.8. etc. 8ro, 7«. W. 

LOW.— ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE ECONOMY OF ESTATES: 

Comprehendlngtbe Relations between Landlord and Tenant, and the Principles and Forms 
of Leases: of Tana -buildings. Enclosures, Drains, Embankments, Roads, and other Rnnl 
Works, MlneraU, end Woods. By David Low, Ksa. F.R.S.E. etc., author of ••Elements 
of Practical Agriculture,*' etc. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, Sis. cloth. 
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LOW.-ON THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

coaprehendinff the Natural aod Bcon«micid HIstorjrof the Species uidBreedsi IUnstntloB« 
of the ProperUet of External Form ; and Obaenratlons on the Principles and Practice of 
Breeding. By David Low, Eta., F.R.S.B. Profeiior of Agrlcultare in the UnlTersitr of 
Edin^onrh, etc.: author of ** ElemeoU of Practical Agrlcoltore," etc. 8to. with EngxaTlnga 

LOW. —THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT 

BRITAIN described. By David Low, Rsq. F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the UnlTer> 
sity of Edinburarh, etc. etc. The Plates from drawings by W. Nicholson, R.8.A., reduced 
" ' or Oil Paintings, executed for the Agricultural Museum of the University of 



from a Series of 

~ T.8hiels.R.3.A. 2 , , . 

•bound in morocco. 

Or in four separate portions, as follow i — 

The HORSE. 1 Vol. atlas quarto, with 8 

Plates, price 8f. half-bound morocco. 
The HOG. I Vol. atlas qmurto, with » Plates, 

price 3/. 2«. half-bound morocco. 



Edinburgh, by W. Shiels. R.S. A. 3 vols . atlas quarto, with 66 PUtes of Animals, beautlfaUy 
coloured after Nature , 16/. 16«. half-t -• 

Or in four sep: 
The OX. 1 Vol. atlas quarto, with 23 Plates, 

price 6f. 16*. M. half-bound morocco. 
The SHEEP. 1 Vol. atlas quarto, with 31 

Plates, price 6/. 16«.6tf . half-bound morocco. 

LOW.-ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.B., Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 6th Edition. 8to. with an entirely new set of above 300 Wood- 
cuts,31«. cloth. 

MACAULAY. -CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TO 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. By the Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macanlay, M.P. 
4th£diUon. 8 vols. 8vo.S6«. cloth. 

MACAULAY.- LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

By the Right Honorable Thoosas Babington Maenulay, M.P. 9th BdUion. Crown 8v«. 
10». 64. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— MR. MACAULAY'S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

A New Edition. With numerous Illustrations, Origlnid and from the Antique, Drawn on 
Wood by George Scharf, Jun. i and Engraved by Samuel WUliami . Fep. 4to. 31«. boards i 
morocco, 42*. (,kound by Hujfdajf). 

MACKAY(CHARLE8).-THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF THE ENGLISH 

LAKES I a Summer Ramble. By Charles Mackay, Esq. LL.D. author of ** Legends of the 
Isles," **The Salamandrine," "The Thames and Its Tributaries," etc. Svo. with beautiful 
Wood Engravings from Original Sketches, 14«. cloth. 

MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).— THE UFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 

By the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. ReprinMd from the Cabinet Cyrlopsidla. 
Foolscap 8vo. with Portrait, 6«. cloth i or bound In vellum gilt (ef«f ffjrfe) , 8«. 

MACKINTOSH'S (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 

Including his Contributions to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. Edited by Robert James 
Mackintosh, Esq. 8 vols. 8vo. 43«. cloth. 

MACKINTOSH, ETC.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. ^^ , , , 

By Sir James Mackintosh i W. Wallace, Esq.t and Robert Bell, Esq. 10 vols. foolscap 8to. 
with Vignette Titles, 3/. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.~A DICTIONARY, CEOGRAPHICAL, STATgTKJAL, AND 
HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects In the World. 
By J. R. M'Culfoch, Esq. A new EdiUon. 3 vols. 8vo. with Six large Maps, 41. cloth. 
•-• The nev Artiele$ are printed eepnrateip m • Smvplement to ike/ormer SdiUon. Thep 

eompri$e a/utl aeeouut e/ the preeent state •/ the United Kingdom, the Oregon Territorp, 

etc. 8vo. 6$. tewed. 

M'CULLOCH.— A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND 

HIS^TOBICAL. OF COMMERCE, AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Bv J. R. 
M'CuUoch, Esq. A New Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved, 8vo. with MiV* ^B^ 
Plans, 50«. cloth ; or 66«. strongly half-bound In russla, with fle^ble back. 
A SUPPLEMENT le the Editiont published in 1844 and 1846 map be had separatelp, 
price As. 6d. sewed. 

M'CULLOCH (J. R.)-AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STAT»TICAL, 
of the BRITISH EMPIRE i exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacides.PopuUtion, Industry, 
and Civil and Religious Institutions. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. 8d Edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and greatly improved. 3 thick vols. 8vo. 43«. cloth. 




20 9£W WOEES Ay 9 SEW EBTTIOXS 

M*CrLUX-H.-T»« LITERATURE OT POUTCiU. 

EeiivsC.H«ii&c4C.«MV»eff sW yracipia Voka xa thr ~~ 
E fc M—'. iaizieTtftnt* vrt^ HicuncaJi, Crisjc^ aarf ' 

MTTLLOCH.— A TREATEE ON TTg 

IVn^VENCE or TAX.\T10X AXU THX rVXMXG STSTm. 

MATTLAND DB. CHARLES .-TIC CHURCH M THE CATACOMBS: 

A I>c»cr:vei«K mt tW mmsswt Ctvrk W Emdc, riMli— i i W- ica Tip^lifci J ■■■■■i 
»T Chain »i-ti»fcf , Ji -P. XrvEfioM.rrnMi. — T ■ i i ffiiiiBiiBi ■ ■■TTui 

MABCCT.-COIC/ERSAT10NS ON CHEMBTRY: 

Im vk>& tie E-f&m* »f ?h»: fsori.cc are fuufiair rgiM B f t «•< lOarttate^ W Ks»cri* 
Bnu. Br Mn. Mjvoct. Ncv EdaiM.canvcM^ » *^«l». ii ■!■ i if >r»w 1-U. dtfc. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHL060PHY ; 



la vtitk tk.c Eicsntt of t^t Snracc are faMiHarir i imIiibi j orf aAapccJ t* tkc ci 
kntxw vf Youf Prrwu. BTMn.MarecC Xrar F Miiia . raJ a m d «< c a aic<.la J. 
»v«. vhi 3 Platn, Ito. W. clotk. 

HARCET.-CON*/ERSAT10NS ON POUTCAL ECONOMY; 

la «ai(li t^ Fi«mcatt of tkat Socacc are fawfiariT enlai»c4. Bj II 
£4iti*a,ieTi»«c a*c ealux*^ FoolMay Sva. 7«.M. cla«k. 

MARCET -COH-i/ERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; 

Comprrhtm^Mf tke Onaeau of Botaar, aitk tkcir ay p Brati aa ta Ac«ic«lt«ce. BvMn. 
Ma'cet. XevE4iti«a. FooUcap 8vo. aitk Faar Plarea, 9a. clatk. --r '"> 

MARCET— CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

Bf Mra. Marcet. X^rv RditioB rrritc^ aad cocrcctetf. Foolscap 8ro.,witk e«l4nu«4 May 
■heviaf tke coaparatiTe Altitade of MoaatMas.&c M.doCk. ^^ 

MARGARET PERCiVAL. 

Bf tke aatkor of *' Amj Herbert.** EdHed hw tke B«t. W. SeweO. B.D., PUlov aad Tator 
af Exrtcr Collrfe, Oxford. New E^fitioa. 3 toU. foolscap Sva. ISi. dotk. 

MARRY.\T.— BORNEO AND THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

Bt Fraacia S. Marrrat. late MidakipMaa of H.M.S. SaMana^. Ricklj ilhntnted vhh 
aaafteroa* Lkhograp^ic Draaia^ aad EagTavia^s om. Wood, froa Otigiaal Sketchea br Mr. 
Manrat. ('■'Ae^rm. 

MARRYAT (CAPT.)-MASTERMAN READY; 

Or. the Wreck of the Pacific. Writtea for Yoaa^ People. Bt CapCala ttaRyat, C JI. aathor 
of **PeterSiaple,"ctc. 3 ToU.fcap.Sro.withaaaicroasEafianaooa Woo4,23«.6tf. dotk. 

MARRYAT.— THE PRIVATEER'S- MAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

Br Captain F. Manyat, C.B. aatkor of " Peter Siaplc/* ^Mactenwui Ready," etc 3 toIs. 
fcap. 8ro. 13«. elotk. 

MARRYAT.— THE MISSION : 

Or, Scenea in Africa. Writteo for Yoaor People. By Captaia Marrrat. C.B., aatkor of 
** Peter Simple," **Maiteraaa Ready,*^ **Tke Settlers ia Caaada/' etc. 3 Tola. feaa. 
8to. 12#. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

WHtten for Yonof People. Bf Captain Marryat, C.B. aatkor of "Peter StMaie,'' 
** Masterman Ready," etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8to. with two IllastratioBS, 7«. Sd. cloth. 

MAUNDER.-THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFRRKNCR. By Saaiael Maunder. 17th Bditioa, reriaed tkroiwkoat 

and enlarged. FooUcap 8to. 10*. cloth ; bound in roaa, 13<. 
*«• The principal eontentM ofthepretemt a«w «n4 tkoromgkly revbed edition •/** Tke Trem- 
turf/ Knowledge," are-a new and enlarged Bngliah IHetitnarf^ wUk a Ormmnuir, Verbal 
Dittinetioni, and Bsereiieti anew Universat Gaxetteer ; a eompemdiom$ Clanieml Dietiauarwt 
an AnahHB of Historjf and Chronology, a Dietionarf of Law Terms t • mew Swrnopgis wf the 
Britith Peerage j and various nteful tabular Addenda. 

MAUNDER.— THE SCIENTIFIC AND UTERARY TREASURY : 

A New and Popular Encyclopaedia of Science and the Belles Lettres; indudinrall Branches 
of Science, and erery Sobiect connected with Literature and Art. The who& written in a 



Diliar style, adapted to the comprehenaion of all persona desirous of acqnirinff InformaHoa 
on the Bubjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Biaaual of coaTenieat Refer- 
ence to theatre instracted. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition. Fcn.Sro.lOt.dotkt bound 
in roan, 13«. 
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MAUNDER.-THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY : 

ContUtlne of Hemc^rB, Sketches, and brief Notices of abore 1S«000 Emhieiit Persons of all 
Ai;eB and Nations, from the Earliest Period of Historf; forming a new and complete Die* 
tionary of Universal Biogrraphy. By Samoel Maunder. New Edition, revised thronghoutf 
and containing a copious Supplement, brought dowB to 184A. Foolscap 8to. 10«. cloth j 
bound in roan, 12f . 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF HBTORY5 

Comprisinor a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modem, and 
a Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; developing their Kise, 
Progress, ancf Present Condition, tne Moral and Social Character of their respective 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and Customs, etc. etc. By Samuel Maunder. New Edit. 
Fcap. 8vo. 10«. cloth; bound in roan, 12«. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY: 

Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature : in which Zoolovicai Characteristics that 
diiilingnish the different Classes, Genera, and Species will be found, combined with avariety 
of interesting Information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General Economy of 
the Animal Kingdom. By Samuei Maunder. Fcp. 8vo. uniform with Mr. Maunder's other 
four Treasuries ; and embellished with Eight Hundred accurate Engravings on Wood, ex- 
prtssly designed for this worlc. [In the pren. 

••* Mr. Maunder hat alto in a ttate of eonitderabU forwardnett *»The Treasury of 
Geography," the particulari of which will be thortljf announced. 

MEMOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

And of the Museum of Economic Geology in London. Published by order of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her MfO^'ty's Treasury. Vol. I. royal 8vo. with Woodcuts and 9 Plates, 
(seven coloured) , 21«. cloth. 

MICHELET (J.)-PRIESTS, WOMEN, AND FAMILIES- 

By J. Michelet. Translated from the French (third edition), with the Author's permission, 
by C. Cocks, B.L. Professor of the Living Languages in the Royal Colleges of France. New 
Editions. Post 8vo. 9«. cloth. 16mo. Is. A4. sewed. 

MICHELET (J.)— THE PEOPLE. 

By M. Michelet, Member of the Institute of France, etc. Translated, with the approbation 
of the Author, by C. Cocks, B.L. New Edition. Post 8vo. 9«. cloth. 16mo. Is. 6<f. sewed. 
*,* Mr. Coeki't authorised trantlationt of MieheleVt ** Prietttf Women, and Familiet" 
and ** The People," in one vol. 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

MICHELET AND QUINET.-THE JESUITS. 

By J. Michelet, Member of the Institute of France 1 and E. Quinet, of the College of 
France. Translated, with the approbation of the Authors, by C. Cocks, B.L. New Edition. 
16mo. Iff. 6d sewed. 
*•* Mr. Coekt*! authorised trantlationt of MM. Michelet and QuineVt ** The Jetuitt," and 

M. QttinetU •« Chrittianitjf,'* in one vol. IGino. 4«. cloth. 

MILES fW.)— THE HORSE'S FOOT, 

And How to Keep it Sound. By Wiliiam Miles, Esq. New Edition, with an Appendix on 

Shoeing in General, and Hunters in Particular. Imperial 8vo. with Engravings, 9*. cloth.— 

The Appendix separately, price 2s. 6d. 

%* Four cattt or mod-Is ofShoet may be had, displaying the different kindt of Shoeing; 
price 3s. each; or 10». 6rf. the set.— No. 1. Shod for General Purposes.— No. 2. Shod for 
Hunting.— No. 3. Shod with Leather.— No. 4. Foot prepared for Shoeing. 

MILNER (REW. J. AND I.)— THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. By the Rev. Joseph Milner, A.M. With Additions and Corrections by the late 
Rev. Isaac Mtlner, D.D. F.R.S. A New Edition, revised, with additional Notes, by the Rer. 
Thomas Grantham, B.D., Chaplain to the Bishop of Kildare. 4 vols. 8vo. 52s. clotn. 
A continuation of the above, 

THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 

From the Diet of Augsburg, 1530, to the Eighteenth Centnrv : originally designed as a 
Continuation of Milner's *< History of the phurch of Christ." By the Rev. Henry 
Stebbing, D.D. 3 vols. 8vo. 36«. cloth. 

MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

Profusely Illustrated on every page with elaborate Borderings of original and appropriate 
design, composed from the works of the old Illuminators. Square fcap. 8vo. uniform in 
size with **The Sermon on the Mount," and *< Parables of Our Lord ;" in a binding of novel 
character, designed and modelled expressly for this work. [/» the Autumn. 

MOHAN LAL.-LIFE OF THE AMIR DOST MOHAMMED KHAN OF 

KABUL: with his Political Proceedings towards the English, Russian, and Persian Govern- 
ments, including the Victory and Disasters of the British Army in Affghiinistau. By Mohan 
Lai, Esq., Knight of the Persian Order of the Lion and Sun; lately attached to the Mission 
in Kabul. 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 30s. cloth. 



22 NEW WORKS AND SEW ESITIOXa 



MONT AU BAN 

XOVTGO^rERT^S JAMES^ POETICM. WORKS* 

>r«v »m4 -tmlw amft*n iUtataiU Whh t 
PrHmr^n, \ii(«rted *ad «^t«« tnr Sir. 3Momti, 
•«^<>notk«r Places, JO*..: UMk; j—a in i— o cco » li. lifc. 

XOORB.— THE HBCrORY OF IHBJIMD. _ 

Fma -h«r la rt tot Ifiao >' :>« H— »■. <««•« i« its iMk Ckiai» 9rTbm 
4 vol*. fo«(«way4««.. wttk «n«»Mt» ncUs. dis. etack. 

MOORE'S POETICAL VWOIHCS: 

4^<tnt«taiaar rhe Aatbor'4 recenc [atzo^ 

wtth LmviI afma'<i PntnoM. Hsillwi Tin irith rnrrnirii 




MOORR'S LALLA ROOKH. 

Sew 3.t(ri«a. SfwHwa <tvn. lUuizatcd «ttk 13 d 
«4tk [nrito Prtmf P!mm, -lb. ctoKk. 



MOORB'3 imSH MELOOES. 

lUaiitTMcH IT D- Maeliw, B.A. Iaip.anK tridl UL D 
iMMid* ; ijr -t/. 14*. (W. 30Qa<l ia omrtocco, bw Bafiliir. 

%•' /««« />r9<i/V «<^9r- /<^r<-rs «/ <*« m i>nfcwa> «■ Q« 

/•4I* Pron/b kf/hre letten <tf tk* 31 lmrw9 Dni^im, mm. Q— if r CsXi 
/Vwly tt ««^«»/rta«<tf, «/ vMek «>» rvaMte*. 181. Iflft. 

MOORR^S IRCH MELODIES. 

N«w SWitkm. Fcap. :)v«i. witb Vignette TM«, I0«. dock \ h— lafht i»aiwij, 13*. M. 




MOORR.^THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, 

CAnmiMereA ia reiadoa to B«itltli aiut Xante. Br GaaKfa Mii— , It 

Royal C«>lleve or PliVYieiaaa, Loodoa, etc Nev Kiisiaa. Paac avvkla^CriL cftaA. 



MOOR«.--THE LRE OT THE BODY M RELATION TO THE 

IW ^«eorre Moore, X.D. XeaUMr of dw Eoval GoUcfe af 
KHitioa. Pom ^o. 9e. eloCli. 

MORAL or FLOWERS (THE). 

MIMrkm. Roral^o. witk MbeaMi/aUye 

MOSELEY^ILLUSTRATIOHS OF PRACTICAL NSCHAMCS. 

f>7 th<> R<>T. H. Moaeley, M.A., ProfesMr of Xacnal PhflaaoakraMl Aau o^amy i» Bag*! 
Colkrf, I>on<lo« ; aatlior of ^ T\t Sfeelwaical Pnadrlca ^ ta^mKehmm, aad Arcl^ce- 
lare.* New E4Hkm. P»^.9ro. wHb fr«o4cata.8e.elocli. ^ 

MOH^LRY,— THE MECHANICAL PRMCPLES OF ENCMEERMC AND 

A RCff fTKCTimR. Br the Rev. f I. MomIc^, M.A. F.R.8., Prafessorof Natanl FUloMphr 
•nd Anfronomy in Rinir'e College, Loadoa; aad aetkor of *■ Illastimtions of Pnctmil 
Mechaniee/'etc. Sro. wltk WoodcvUaad Diagnas, ll.4e. doik. 

MOftHKIM'8 ECCLESIASTICAL H»TORY, 

Ancient and Modern. Tranvlated, with copiooi Notes, by Jamea Mnrdock. D D Edited 
with Addhiona, hj Henrr Boamce, M Ji. New Edition, rcTlsed, and continued. 4 toIs Sro'. 

MURRAY.-AN ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF GEOGRAPHY; 

r;»tnprliiing ■ complete Desciiptiou of the Rartht ezhibitioff iu Relation to the Hearealv 
tlndiefi, ItM tMifMicttl Structure, the Nataral HUtonr of each Countrr, and the ludnatr. rvn. 
tnerirf , PoHtl.-al Iniititutiona, and Civil and Social State of all Nitiona. By H^h&i.^' 
P.n.B.R. New Rditlon. 8to. with 83 Maps, and upwards of 1.000 otW «^aod r1' 
fravltiRi, 8f. cloth. woou &b- 

Y„ YgUTHFUL COMPANIONS, 



JUiVSI 



■vthor of '• Mj School-boy Dajra." 18mo., with Froatiapiece, St. M. doth. 
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NECKER DE SAUSSU RE.— PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ; 

Or, Coniiderationi on the Coune of Life. Trnnslsted and Abridged from the French of 
Madame Necker De Sautaure, by Mist HolUud. 8 toIb. fooUcap 8to. 19«. M. cloth. 
*•• Separately— vol$. I. Mil II. ISf. t *«'. HI. 7«> M. 

NEWELL (REV. R. H.)— THE ZOOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH POETS, 

Corrected by the Writing! of Modern Naturalists. By the ReT.R.H. Newell, Rector of 
Little Hormead. Fcap. 8to. with Engfrarings on Wood, S«. M. cloth. 

NICOLAS.— THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY, 

Containing Tables, Calculations, and Statements indispensable for ascertalulng the Dates of 
Historical Events, and of Public and Private Documents, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Hme. By Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C. M.G. 2nd Eidition, fciq). 8to. 6«. cloth. 

OWEN. — LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PHYSI- 
OLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons 
in 1843. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. From Notes taken 
by William White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and revised by Profeesor Owen. With Glossary and 
Index. 8vo. with nearly 140 Woodcuts, 14s. cloth. 



OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND 

PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. By Richard Owen, F.R.8. Hunterian Professor to the College. 
In 3 vols. Vol. I. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 14«. cloth. [rol. II. i$ In the preu. 

PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 

Richly Illuminated with appropriate Bordera, printed in Colours, and in Black and Gold ; 
with a Design from one of the early German engravers. Square foolscap 8vo., uniform in 
siiewith the ** Sermon on the Mount," 21*., in a massive carved binding} morocco, 80s., 
bound by Hayday. 

PARKES.— DOMESTIC DUTIES; 

Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married life. Bjr Mrs. 
W. Parkes. 5th Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 9«. cloth. 

PARNELL.— A TREATISE ON ROADS, 

Wherein the Principles on which Roads should be made are explained and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracu, made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq., on the Holy- 
head Road. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 
8vo. with Nine large Plates, 21«. cloth. 

PATON (A.A.)-SERV|A, THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE EUROPEAN 

FAMILY I or. a Residence in Belgrade, and Travels through the Highlands and Wood- 
lands of the Interior, during the years 1843 and 1844. By Andrew Archibald Paton, Esq. 
Post 8vo. with portrait and plate, 12«. cloth.— By the same Author. 

THE MODERN SYRIANS . or, Native Society in Damascus, Aleppo, and the Mountains of 
the Druses. Post 8vo. 10*. 6d. cloth. 

PEARSON.— AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY : ^. 

By the Rev. W. Pearson, LL.D. F.R.S. etc. Rector of South Kilworth, Leicestershire, and 
Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London. 2 vols. 4to. with Plates, 71. 7«. boards. 

PEARSON.— PRAYERS FOR FAMILIES: ^ . .„ . , 

Oonsistiuff of a short but comprehensive Form for the Morning and Bvening of every Day 
in the Week. Collected by the late Edward Pearson, D.D. With a Biographical Memoir 
of the Author. New Edition. ISmo. 2t. M. cloth. 

PERBIRA.-A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: ^^ ^ ^ ^, ' 

With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Dig esdve 
Orsana ; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, etc. By Jon. Pereira, 
M.D. F.R.S., author of ''Elements of Materia Medica." 8vo. l<i«. cloth. 



PERICLES 

A Tale of 

sophy.** 2 vols, post 8vo. 18«. 



A Tale of Athens in the 83d Olympiad. By the author of <* A Brief Sfceteh of Greek PhUo* 
- " - • "». cloth. 



PBSCHEL (C. P.HELEMCNTS OF PHYSICS, „ , ^ ^ 

By C. F. Peachel, Principal of the Royal Military College, Dresden, etc. etc. Translated 
from the German, with Notes, by E. West. 3 vol. fcap. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 21*. do*. 
f Part 1. The Physlea of Ponderable Bodies. Fcap. 8vo. 7a. M. ch>th. 
Separately^ Put 2. Imponderable Bodies (Ught, Heat, Magnetism, EleetricUy, 
t and Electro-Dynamics). 2 vols. fcap. 9w>. 18*. 6A cloth. 
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lrUlLUy%.-^ CJDE TO CEOLOCT. 

fl^ ivM fu.***, f A^ 'u.t ««- iHuaoipkn. « 
HilLUt^^A TPSATBC ON GEOUOCT. 
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ftVMLfiy 'FirrEB:.-1XTTERSON TME 

7'/ My BIU/tHt,B AhmKHkM.WaOlZTEAZS 

fOETr PLEASAUNCE THE ; 

«rv»A ••V. B^.'* w«f7 ftui^»mi« ;. 





fOI*S>J/i.S fH.V -A TREATBE ON 

WiPK 'ALKXAMiEB^^THE %VOItKS OF i 



l^fUTKH,-A TREATISE ON TVC MAMJFACmjRE OF SUC. 

ViyMtu TI<Mt, mU M lAfnvai^ *a ^'•wt, fa. a«eL 

K>flTKK.-A TREATBE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF 

OLAAfe. Iff O. B, rMtcr, £««. r.&J». F^ 




KiRTf/K'K. -REPORT ON TIC GEOLOGY 

UfStMfSltKmU.Y, ubC «# Part* «/ Tjnwc «K F4 
ck« AvtJbvr.t^ vltxjt MaMcr-iWareni Mrf B«av« W< 

KjWeLL.-THE HBTORY OF NATURAL PHLO80PHY. 

rr«atMKflHiM(PcriA4«Utk«ri«a«uT{BBC. Br llmin F^mtiL. M-A,a 

•(MtfiMMCKsiaUcL'acvnaitj WOs<nf4. T ~ ' ~ 

PYCKOFT.^A COURSE OF ENCUSH READING; 

AdMfH/nt M «*«r7 TMt« a»4 Cmpmg'mw. Wah Amt€*Mt» mt Mca ti riiMM,. Br tW B«y. 
Jmbm Prer«A. • . A . , MUh*r «# •« Ctrrfc CnaaLW Prac3ac«. ~ «■< -* LataB CiraMMar hvtiM :** 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOOETY OF LOMXIN. 

K«lc4W DotMTWmm AAM«i.ll.A. FJt.S, Fcliov W Jc«wC«fie«c C^WMr; Pk«* 
IcMOT •! Gc «lofy i» Ki^'s CUUft, LewiM; Ficc-iiccrclarr af tW CrilM^LiinSacic^ 



t. W tW C«Oc(« «maaM. 



QriNBT.-CHRSnAMTY M ITS VARIOUS ASPECTS, 

mm the Blf^af Chrin to tW Fmck B«T«i«ML B^ B. Qaiact, «f tki 
■M iili t> l«Hfc«fceA»*»,^a. „, , | .l l .,,tyC.Cocto.BJ^ Mmu^.i 

RAKKB (FROFBSSOR.-RAMCE*S HSTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
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READER (THOMAS).-TIME TABLES. 

On a New and Simplified Pian ; to facilitate the Operation of Diacounting^ Blllt, and the 
Calculation of Interest on Baukingr and Cnrrent Acconnts. etc. : shewinff, without calcoU'- 
tiou, the Number at Days from erery Daj in the Year to anj other Day, tor any Period not 
ezceedingr 365 Daya. By Thomaa Reader. Poat 8ro. 14«. cloth, or 17«. calf lettered. 

RE£C£.^THE MEDICAL GUIDE: 

For the use of the Clergy, Heada of ^amiliea, Seminariea,and Junior Practitioners in Medi* 
cine; compriaingp a complete Modem Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the dlstin- 
euishinff Sjrmptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident to the 
HumanTrame. By R. Reece, M.D. 16th Edition. 8to. 12«. boards. 

REGISTRAR-GENERAL.— THE SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
REGISTRAR-GENERAL OF BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, IN ENGLAND, 
1845. 8to. 5«. cloth.-Also, 
nrst Report (1839), 8to. 3«. I Third Report (1841) 870. 4«. | Fifth Report (1843) Sro. 5«. 
Second Report (1840), 8to. 4$. \ Fourth Report (1842) 8to. 4«. | Sixth Report (1844) Sro. 6$. 

REID (DR.)-ILLUSTRAT!ONS OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 

VRNTILATION : with Remarlts on Wanning, EzclnsiTe Ughting, and the Communication 
of Sound. By D. B. Reid, M.D. F.R.S.E. etc. »ro. with Engravings on Wood, 16a. cloth. 

REPTON.— THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
of the late Humphrey Repton, Esq. ; being his entire Works on these subjects. A New 
Edition, with an Historical and Scientific Introduction, a sjrstematic Analysis, a Biographical 
Notice, Notes, and a copious Alphabetical Index. By J. C. London, F.L.S., etc. §ro. with 
a Portrait and upwards of 250 Engravings, 30«. cloth ; with coloured Plates, 3/. 6$. cloth. 

REYNARD THE FOX 9 

A renowned Apologue of the Middle Age. Reproduced in Rhyme. Embellithed throogfaont 
with Scroll Ct^itals, in Colours, from Wood-block Letters made expressly for this work, after 
Designs of the I2th and 13th Centuries. By Samuel Naylor, late of Queen's College, (hcford. 
Large square 8to. 18*. doth. 

RICH.— AN ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN DICTIONARY; 

Being a Dictionary «f all the Words respecting Visible Oblects connected with the Arts, 
Science, and Everyday Life of the Ancients. Illustrated By nearly 2,000 Woodcuts from 
the Antique. By Anthony Rich, jun. B.A. lafte of Caius College, Cambridge ; and one of 
the contributors to Dr. Smith's <* Dictionary of Greek ai»d Roman AntljinUies." Post 8vo. 

[Jfi thepreai. 
RIDDLE.-A COMPLETE ENGUSH-LATIN AND LATIN-ENGUSH DIC- 
TIONARY, from the best sources, chiefly German. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. New 
Edition. 8vo. 31«. 6d. cloth. 
%* Separately— The English-Latin Dictionary, 10«. 64. ; the Latin- English Dictionary, 31a. 

RIDDLE.— A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGUSH DICTIONARY. 

A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin Classical Words. By 
the Rev. J. £. Riddle, M.A. New Edition. Royal 82mo. 4a. bound. 

RIDDLE.-LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER; 

Or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Persons. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, 
M.A. Foolscap 8vo.6a. cloth. 

RIDDLE.— ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; 

Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events ; the Limits of the Church 
and its Relations to the State ; Controveraies ; Sects and Parties ; Rites, Institutions, and 
Discipline ; Ecdeslasdcal Writers. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. 8vo. 15a. cloth. 

RITCHIE (ROBBRT.)-RAlLWAYS: THEIR RISE AND PROGRESS, AND 
CONSTRUCTION, with Remarks on Railway Accidents, and Proposals for their Preren- 
tion. By Robert Ritchie, Esq., F.R. S., S. A., Civil Engineer, Associate of the Institution 
of Civil En^neers, etc. reap. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 9t. cloth. 

RIVERS.— THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE: 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Rosea, regularly classed in 
their respective Families; their History and Mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jun. Fourth 
Edition, corrected and improved. Foolscap 8vo. 6a. cloth. 

R06ERTS.-A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE CULTURE OF THE 

VINE UNDER GLASS. By Jamea Roberta, Gardener to Matthew Wilson, Esq., Eshton 
H«U, Skipton, Yorkshire. 12mo. 6«. 6rf. cloth. 

ROBINSON (JAMES).- THE WHOLE ART OF CURING, PICKLING, 

aad SMOKING MEAT and FISH, both in the British and Foreign Modes. With many 
useful Miseellaneons Recipes, and full Directions for the Construction of an EconomiciU 
DrylBg-Chimney and Apparatus, on an entirely new Plan. By James Robinson, Eighteen 
Team a Practical Curer. Fcap. 8vo. 4«. 6<f. cloth. 
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SELECT WOPXS OF THE aWTEH POETS: 
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9£RmOH ON THE MOUNT rTHT.. 

i> Uc Mikui Mt^. witk Orummemxal Borden kr Own loMs, Aichkert, «a4 u Ulw^juted 
T i 1 1 !■ ! I 1 11 br W. BwM a, E^,. A&evetitao*. ftelM»r 4^. ia a rid bnxaded silk cover. 

SHAKSPCARE, BY BOWDLER. 

1 rAMILYBHAKSPEABE.iBwUcliaotlunpit'aMed to the Origtiwl Text i bnttkoce 
U tmd Ksp»t^ -"^OBlltted wkiek euaot «itk propiKtj birrewi .loud. ^ T. 
-._J**'» ^L'•'^•.^ 2??*' "***?■» »»»• 'ritk as lUutntioag after Sairke. itc si 
dock I or, wtokoot Ilioatrations, 8 toI»- »ro. 4/. 14f. M. boards. * * 

iHELUON fP.)-THE MINSTRELSY OF THE ENGLISH BORDER: 

^^- - ' CoUoetiofl of Ballads, Aueient, Be-oMMlelled. and Oricioal. fonndMl ai> «.ii b..««. 
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SHELLEY, ETC.— UVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY MEN OF 
ITALY. SPAIN and PORTUGAL. By Mrs. SheUey, Sir D. Brewiter, J. Montgomery, etc. 
8 ToU. foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, 18*. cloth. 

SHELLEY.- LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 
By Mrs. Shelley and others. 3 vols, foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, 13«. cloth. 

SHEPHERD (REV. W.)-HOR/E APOSTOLIC/E; 

Or, a Digested Narrative of the Acts, Lives, and Writings of the Apostles. Arranged 
according to Townsend. By the Rev. William Shepherd, B.i>. Rector of Margaret Rodiug, 
Essex, and Rural Dean. Fcap. 8vo. 6$. 6d, cloth. 

SHORT WHIST: 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws ; with the recent Decisions of the Clnbs, and Obserrations to 
make any one a Whist Player. Containing also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino. Ecarte, Cribbage, 
Backgammon. By Major A ***** 9th Edition. To which are added, Precepti forTyros. 
By Mrs. B ***** Foolscap 8to.3«. cloth, gilt edges. 

SHUN AMMITE.— THE GOOD SHUNAMMITE. 

From the Scriptures— 2 Kings, chap. IV. 8 to 37. With Six Original Designs, and an Oma. 
mental Border to each page,Tn the Missal stvle, printed in Colours and Gold. Superintended 
and printed by L Gruner. Square fcap. 8to. uniform in size with *'The Sermon on the 
Mount," •< Parables of Our Lord," and ** Miracles of our Sariour." [In tkt Autumn. 

SIBLEY AND RUTHERFORD.— EARTH WORK TABLES ; 

For Railways and other Pnblic Works. By Charles K. Sibley, Civil Engineer; and William 
Rutherford, of the Royal Academy, Woolwich. 4to. 12t. 6d. in limp cloth | or Ids. bound in 
flexible leather. 
%• These Tablet are calculated for varKon* tlopet^ and for central width* ^ to every toot^ 
from 23ffet to 4'dfeet. Their object it to furnish at a glance results uhieh retmire consider- 
able calculations with tables at present in use. Theff are computed to shews the total content 
of one chain in length, with heights at each end from to Wfeet^ at intervals of half afoot. 
No multiplication is necessary. 

SINCLAIR— THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

By Catherine Sinclair, author of *' Modern Accomplishments,** *' Modem Society," ** Jane 
Bouverie," etc. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

8INNETT.— BY-WAYS OF HISTORY. FROM THE TWELFTH TO THE 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Mrs. Percy Sinnett. ii vols, post Svo. 18s. cloth. 

SMITH.-SACRED ANNALS: 

Or, Researches into the History and Religion of Msnkind, from the Creation of the World 
to the Death of Isaac : deduced from the Writings of Moses and other Inspired Authors, 
copiously illustrated and confirmed by the ancient Records, Traditions, ana Mythology of 
the Heathen World. By George Smith, F.S.A. etc. author of **The Religion of Ancient 
Britain," etc. Crown Svo. 10«. cloth. 

SMITH (GEORGE).— THE REUCION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN HISTORICALLY 
CONSIDERED : Or, a Succinct Account of the several Religious Systems which have 
obtained in this Island from the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest: including an 
Investigation into the Early Progress of Error in the Christian Church, the Introduction of 
the Gospel Into Britain, and the State of Religion in England till Popery had gained the 
Ascendency. By George Smith, F.A.S. 2d Edition. Svo. 7«. 6rf. cloth. 

SMITH (GEORGE).— PERILOUS TIMES: 

Or. the Agressions of Anti-Christian Error on Scriptural Christlanityi considered in refer- 
ence to the Dangers and Duties of Protestants. By George Smith, F.A.S. Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and of the Royal Society of Literature. Foolscap Svo. fit. doth. 

SMITH (MRS. H.)-THE FEMALE DISCIPLE OF THE FIRST THREE 
CENTURIES OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA: Her Trials and Her Mission. By Mrs. Henry 

Smith. Foolscap Svo. 6«. cloth. 

SMITH.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

By Sir J. E. Smith, late President of the Linniean Society. 7th Edition, corrected i In which 
the object of Smith's " Grammar of Botany" is combined with that of the *' Introduction." 
By Sir William Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.D. etc. Svo. with 36 Steel Plates, I6s. cloth, 
with coloured Plates, 2/.12«.6rf. cloth. 

SMITH-COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

BySir J.E.Smith. 2d Edition, with Additions and Corrections. By Sir W.J.Hooker, 
llhno. 7s. 6d. cloth. THE SAME IN LATIN. 5th Edition, 12mo. 7«. 6d. 

SMITH.- THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S., late President of the Linnaean Society, etc. 
6 Toll. Svo. 8/. 12«. boards. 



28 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

SMITH (SYDNEY).— SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL'S CATHE- 
DRAL, the Foundling Hoapltal, and seTenl Churches !■ Loadon ) ttwether with other* 
•ddresaed to a Coontrr CunKrention. Br the late Rer. Sydney Smith. Caaon ReridentiarT 
of St. Paul's Cathedral. 8to. 12«. cloth. 

SM1TH.-.THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMrTH. 

8d Edition, with Additions. 3 vola.Sro. with Portrait, 36$. cloth. 

SOPHOCLES, BY UNWOOD. 

SOPHOCLI8 TRAGCEDIiG 8UPERST1TES. RecensnU, et brerl adnotatione iMtrwdt 
Onlielmov Liiiwood, AM. .fidis Christi apud Oxouieaacs Alwnnaa. Sro. I6t. cloth. 

SODTHKY (ROBERT).— THE LATE MR. SOUTHEY'S COMMON* 

PLACE BOOK ; comprising his Readinifs and Collections In History, Biography, Manners 
and Literature, Voyages and Travels, etc. etc.; systematically arranged. [/« tktpreu. 

SOUTHEY (ROBERT)— THE DOCTOR, ETC. VOL. VI. 

From the Papers of the late Robert Soathey. Edited by his Son-in-Law, ike Bcr. John 
Wood Warter. Post 8to. 10«. 6d. cloth. 

••* The Seventh Volume, to complete the work, h in the pre$i. 

SOUTHEY.-THE LIFE OF WESLEY, 

And Rise and Progress of Methodism. By Robert Sonthey, Esq. LL.D. 3rd Edition, with 
Notes by the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Eso., and Remarks on the Ute and Character 
of John Wesley, by the late Alexander Kuox, Esq. Edited by the Rer. Charlea Cathbert 
Southey, A.M. Curate of Cockermouth. 3 Tols. 8vo. with two Portrait*, II. 8f . cloth. 

SOUTHEY, ETC.— LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS; 

With an introductory View of the Naval History of England. By R. Soathey, Esq. and 
R. Bell, Esq. 5 T<rfs. foolscap 8to., with Vignette Titles, If. 10s. cloth. 



SOUTHEY'S (ROBERT) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS : 

Containing all the Author's last Introductions and Notes. Complete in one Tolonae, atediam 
Svo. with Portrait and Vignette, uniform with Byron's and Moore's Poetical Works, 21s.; or 
42«. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 
Also, an Edition In 10 vols, foolscap 8to. with Portrait and 19 Plates, 21. 10«.; morocco, 4/. 10s. 

SPIRIT OF THE WOODS (THE). 

By the author of "The Moral of Flowers." Sd Edition. Royal 8vo. with 33 beaatifally 
coloured Engravings of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, If. lis. 6d. cloth. 

STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; OR» SPECTACLES FOR YOUNG 

SPORTSMEN. By Harry HIeover. 2 vols. 8to. with PortraU, 13«. cloth. 

8TEBBING.— THE HISTORY OF THE CHRfeTIAN CHURCH, 

From its Foundation to A.D. 1492. By the Rev ■ H. Stebbing, M.A., etc. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 13^ cloth. 

STEBBING.— THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

By the Rev. H. Stebbing. 2 vols.foolscapSvo. with Vignette Titles, 13«.elotk. 

STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT. 

Compiled for the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships. Officera of Cuatoms, and 
all Persons connected with Shlppinjpr or Commerce ; containing the Law and Local Regola- 



compiler 'i^ *• The 'CuMoms Guide;" The' Exchanges, etc. and Naval Booknreepin«^*bv 
William Tate, author of ** The Modem Cambist." Sf o.2at. cloth ; or 29t. bonnd. *" ^' ' 

STEEPLETON; 

Or, High Church and Low Church. Being the present Tendencies of Parties in the 
ChoTch, exhibited in the History of Frank Faithful. By a Clei^^man. Foolscap 8vo 
6«. cloth. *^ 

STEPHEN8.-A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA ; 

Or, BEETLES : containing a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascerUdnedto 
inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, etc. With a complete Index of the Genera Bv J F 
Stephens, F.L.S.,autlior of "Illustrations of Entomology." Post 8vo.l4«. cloth.* ' * 

SWITZERLAND.— THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

(In the Cabinet Cyciopiedia.) Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6$. cloth. 
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SWAINSON.— A PREUMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY Or NATURAL 

HISTORY. B7 W. Swalnson, Eiq. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth.— B7 the Muae Avthor. 

NATURAL HISTORY ETC. OP FISH, 
AMPHIBIA, & REPTILES. 3 toU. fcsp. 



A TREATISE ON THE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY & CLASSIFICATION of ANIMALS. 
Fcap. 870. 6s. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF QUADRUPEDS. Fcap.Svo.e*. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF BIRDS. 2 vols. fcap. 8to. 12«. 

HABITS AND INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 
Fcap. 8to. 6». 

ANIMALS IN MENAGERIES. Fcap.Svo. 6«. 



870. 12«. 
A TREATISE ON MALACOLOGY j Or. the 

Natural Claisification of Sheila and Shell« 

Fish. Fcap. 8vo. 61. 
HISTORY AND NATURAL ARRANGE- 

MENT OF INSECTS. Fcap.Svo. 6c. 
A TREATISE ON TAXIDERMY) with the 

Biography of Zoologists, and Notices of 

their Works. Fcap. Bro. 6«. 



SYMONDS—THE LAW RELATING TO MERCHANT SEAMEN, 

Arranged chiefly for the nse of Masters and Officers in the Merchant Serrice. With an 
Appendix, containing the Act 7 & 8 Vic. c. 113) the RegfulatiouB under which Lascars may 
be employed } and some forms of Proceedings before Magistrates. By E. W. Symonds, Esq. 
Chief Clerli of the Thames Police Court. Third Edition. 12mo. 6«. cloth. 

TATE.-HORATiUS RESTITUTUS : 

Or, the Books of Horace arranged in Chronological Order, according to the Scheme of Dr. 
Bentley, from the Text of Gesuer, corrected and improved. With a Preliminary Dissertation, 
very much enlarged, on the Chronology of the Works, on the Localities, and on the Ufe 
and Character ofthat Poet. By JamesTate, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. 12f. cloth. 

TATE —THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND WRITINCS OF 

ST. PAUL, on the basis of the Acts ; with Intercalary Matter of Sacred Narrative, supplied 
from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertetions : with the Horsp Paulinie of 
Dr. Paiey, in a more correct edition, subjoined. By James Tate, M.A. 8vo. Map, ISs. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.>-MARCARET; 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A. Rector of St. Peter's, Chester, author 
of *• Lady Mary ; or. Not of the World ;" etc. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)-LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF THE WORLD. 

By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler. Rector of St. Peter's, Chester ; author of *' Margaret, or the 
Pearl," etc. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. 6rf. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)— TRACTARIANISM NOT OF COD. 

Sermons. By the Rev. C.B. Tayler, Rector of St. Peter's, and Evening Lecturer at St. 
Mary's, Chester ; author of *« Lady Maiy ; or, Not of the World," etc. Fcap. 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)-DORA MELDER : 

A Story of Alsace. By Meta Sander. A Translation. Edited by the Rev. C. B. Tayler, 
author of '* Margaret ; or, the Pearl," etc. Fcap. Svo., with two Illustrations, 7»- cloth. 

TAYLOR (JEREMY).— BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE WORKS: 

With the Life of Bishop Heber. Revised and corrected by the Rev. Charles Paffe Eden, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. The Second Volume (the first in the order of publication) 
contuns the Life of Cltrist, complete. Svo. 10«. 6rf. cloth. 

•«• To be completed tn Tuelve Folumet, price lOf. 6d. each. Vol, III. containing the Holy 
Living and Dying, it alio now ready. 

THIRLWALL.— THE HISTORY OF CREECE. 

Bv the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's. A new Edition, revised ; with Notes. 
Vols. I. to ill. demy Svo. with Maps, 12*. each cloth. To be completed in 8 volames. 

[Vol. IV. {• nearly ready, 

•«• Alio, an Edition in 8 voli.fcap. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 21. 8«. cloth. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

With Notes illustrative of the Natural History, Biography, Classical Allusions, and general 
Philosophy contained in the Poems. By Anthony Todd Thomson, M.D. F.L.S. etc. Fcp. 
Svo. [In the press. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. .> . . ,„ .u 

Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. Illustrated vrith Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood by 
the Members of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown Svo. uniform with «* Goldsmith's Poems,'^ 21«. cloth; bound in morocco, by 
Hayday, 36s. 
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THOMSON^EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON THE FOOD OF. ANIMALS, 

AND THE Fattening of cattle : with Remarka on the Food of Man. B7 Robert 
Dundas Thomaon, M.D. of the Univeraity of Glaagow. Fcap. 8to. 6«. cloth. 

** The gmeition of the orifin of the fat of animmlt aMeara to be completet^ re$0lved if 
the$e beautiful ana elaborate ejtperimenta.— Baron Lieoig. 

THOMSON (JOHN).— TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, and Fire per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thouaand, 
and from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-five Daya, in a regular progrea^ion of Single 
Days; with Interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to 
Ten Yeara. Alao, Tablea ahewing the Exchange on Billa, etc. etc. etc. By John Thomson, 
Accountant in Edinburgh. ]2mo. 8$. bound. 

THOMSON. -THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM, 

Neceasary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Core of Diseases. By Anthonr Todd 
Thomson. M.D. F.L.S. etc. 2d Edition. Post 8vo. 10«.6<f. cloth. 

TISCHENDORFF.— TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 

By Conatantine TischendorfF, Editor of the *' Codex Eph 

Auguatanus," etc. Translated from the German by W. £. Shuckaid. i6mo. 6$. M. cloth< 



By ConatantineTischendorfF, Editor of the «• Codex Ephi4mi Reacriptna,*^ *' Codex Friderico- 

TOMLINE (BISHOP).— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE: 

Being the First Volume of the Elementa of Chriatian Theology ; containing Proofs of the 
Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptnrea ; a Summary of the History of the Jews ; 
an Account of the Jewish Secta ; and a brief Statement of the Contents of the several Boolta 
of the Old Teatament. By the late George Tomline, D.D.F.R.S. 20th Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 
6a. 6<l. cloth. 

TOMLINS. — A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY; 

Familiarly explaining the Terma and Nature of EngliahLaw; adapted tothecomprehenaionof 
Peraonnuot educatedforthe Legal Profesaion, and affording Information peculiarly oaefnl to 
Magistrates, Merchanta, Parochial Ofiicera , and othera. By Thomas Ediyne Tomlins, Attorney 
and Solicitor. Post 8to. 18«. cloth. 

TOOKE.— A HISTORY OF PRICES; 

With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from 1792 to the Present Time. 
Preceded by a Slietch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two Centuries. By 
lliomaB Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8«. cloth. 

*«• Separately, Vols. I. and II. 36«.; Vol. III. 13*. 

TOPHAM.-CHEMISTRY MADE EASY, 

For the Use of Agriculturists. By John Topham, A.M. Rector of St. Andrew, St. Mary 
Witton, and St. Nicholas, Droitwich. Third Edition. 16mo. 2«. sewed. 

TOWNSEND (CHARLES).— THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES. 

OF THE LAST AND OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. By W. Charles Townsend, Esq. 
A.M. Recorder of Macclesfield, author of *'Memoirs.of the House of Conunons." 2 vols. 
8vo. 28«. cloth. 

TREVOR; 

Or, The New St. Francis. A Tale for the Times. Foolscap 8vo. fit. cloth. 

TROLLOPE (REV. W.)-ANALECTA THEOLOGICA: 

A Critical, Philological, and Exegetical Commentary on the New Teatament, adapted to 
the Greek Text ; compiled and digested from the most approved sources, British and Foreign, 
and so arranged as to exhibit the comparative weight of the different Opiniona on Disputed 
Texts. By the Rev. William Trollope,M.A. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. U. 12«. cloth. 

TURNER.— THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Philosophically considered. By S. Turner, F.S.A. R.A.S.L. New Edit. 3 vols. 8vo.43«. bds. 

TURNER.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By SharonTurner,Eiq.F.A.S. R.A.S.L. 
New Editions. 12 vols. 8vo. 8/. 3«. cloth ; or, separately— 

THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS. S vols. 8vo. 21. 6». 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES. Svols.Svo. 31. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII. 2 vols. 8vo. 26«. 

THE REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH. 2 vols. 8vo. 32f . 
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TURNER.-A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, 

And a New System of Shoeini;, by Une-aided Nailing; and on the Nature, Origin, and 
Symptoms of the Navicular Joint Lameness, with PreventiTe and CuratiTe Treatment. By 
James Turner, M.R.V.C. Royal 8to. 7«. 6rf. boards. 

TURTON'S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESHWATER SHELLS OF 
THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, thoroughly revised, and with considerable 
Additions. Br John Edward Gray, Keeper of the Zoological CoUectiou in the British Museum . 
Post 8to. with VIToodcuts, and 12 coloured Plates, 16«. cloth. 

TWELVE YEARS AGO: 

A Tale. By the author of *' Letters to My Unknown Friends." Foolscap 8to. 6«. M, cloth. 
Contents.— I. Twelve Years Ago.— II. Lady Grace Dymoke.— III. The Parting.— IV. 
The Heroine.— V. The Dinner Party.- VI. Success.— VII. The Departure.— VIII. The 
Return.- IX. The Meeting.— X. A Good Conscience.— XI. Obedience.— XII. Rewards 
and Punishments.- Xlil. The End. 

TWISS.— VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN 

EUROPE SINCE THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY; being a Course of Lectures delivered 
before the University of Oxford, in Michaelmas Term 1846, and Lent Term 1847. By 
Travers Twiss, D.C.L. F.R.S. Professor of Political Economy, and Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 10«. 6d. cloth. 

TYTLER (PROFESSOR). — PROFESSOR TYTLER'S ELEMENTS OF 

GENERAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern, with Dr. Nares' Continuation. A new Edition, 
revised and continued to the Death of William IV. 8vo. with 7 Maps, 14«. cloth. 

URE.-DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES: 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Un, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S. M.A.S. Lond. ; M. Acad. N.S. PhUad. ; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. HanoT. ; Mullii, 
etc. etc. Third Edition, corrected. 8vo. with 1240 Woodcuts, 50«. cloth. 
By the same Author, 
SUPPLEMENT OF RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 2d Edition. Svo. 14#. cloth. 

VON ORLICH (CAPT.)-TRAVELS IN INDIA, 

And the adjacent Countries, in 1842 and 1843. Bv Capt. Leopold Von Orlicb. Translated 
from the German by H. Evans Lloyd, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with coloured Frontispieces, and 
uumerous Illustratioua on Wood, 25«. cloth. 

WALFORD (J. E.;— THE LAWS OF THE CUSTOMS, 

Compiled by Direction of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, and pub- 
lished under the Sanction of the Commissioners of Her Mi^esty's Customs ; with Notes and 
a General Index. Edited by J. G. Walford, Esq. Solicitor for the Customs. Printed for Her 
Mi^Jesty's Stationery Office, and published by Authority. 8vo. 10*. 6rf. cloth. 

WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

adapted to the Present State of Literature and Science. By B. H. Smart, author of 
" Theorr and Practice of Elocution," etc. 2nd Edition. To which are now added, an 
enlarged Etymological Index; and a Supplement, containing nearly 3,000 words not included 
in the previous Edition of the Dictionary. 8vo. 1S«. cloth. 
•«* The Supplement, with the Etymological Index, may be had separately, price 3«. 6d. sewed. 

WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, Epitomised by Smart. New Edition. l6mo. 
7«. M. cloth. 

WALKER (GEO.)-CHESS STUDIES : 

Comprising 1000 Games actually Played during the last Half Century ; presenting a unique 
Collection of Classical and Brilliant Specimens of Chess Skill in every stage of the Game, 
and forming an Encyclopedia of Reference. By George Walker. Medium 8vo. 10«. 6d. sewed. 

WARDLAW.-DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS OF THE SOCINIAN 

CONTROVERSY— the Unity of God, and the Trinity of Persons in the Godhead— the Supreme 
Divinity of Jesus Christ— the Doctrine of the Atonement -the Christian Character, etc. 
By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 6th Edition. 8vo.l6«. cloth. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. By Charles Waterton, Esq., author of *' Wanderings in South 
America." With an Autobiography of the Author, and a View of Walton Hall. New Edition, 
foolscap 8vo. 8«. cloth. 
SECOND SERIES. With Continuation of Mr. Waterton's Autobiography. New Editioo,fcap. 
8vo. with Vignette by T. Creswick, A.R.A. 6».6d. cloth. 

WEBSTER.— AN ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY; 

Comprising such subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeeping ; as, 
The Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the Modes of Warming, Ventilating, and 
Lighting them— A Description of the various Articles of Furniture, with the Nature of their 
MateriiUs— Duties of Servants, etc. etc. etc. By Thomas Webster, F.G.S., etc; assisted 
by the late Mrs. Parkes. 8vo. with nearly 1, 000 Woodcuts, 60«. cloth. 
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WEIL (DR.)-THE BIBLE, THE KORAN, AND THE TALMUD; 

Or, Biblical Leeenda of tlie Muisulmuii, compiled from Arable Sonrcea, snd compared 
with Jewiah Tradltiona. By Dr. G. Weil, Librarian of the UniTeraitj of Heidelberg, etc 
Tranalated from the German, with occaaional Notea. Poat 8to. 7$. 64. cloth. 

WE8TW00D(J.0.)-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN CLASSm- 

CATION OF INSKCTS ; founded on the Natural Hablta and compo«ndinv Ornnlaation of 
the different Famiiiea. Br J. O. Weatwood, F. L. S. etc. etc. etc. S rcim. 8to. with numeioBa 
lUoatrationaj 2f. 7«. cloth. 

WHITLEY.— THE APPUCATION OF GEOLOGY TO AGRICULTURE. 

And to ;the ImproTement and Valuation of Land ; with the Nature and Propertiea of 
Soila, and the Principlea of Cultivation. B7 Nicholaa Whitlej, LrfUid-SiirTejror. 8to. 
7«. 6d. cloth. 

WILBERFORCE (W.) — A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE PREVAIUNC 
RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, in the Hiirher and Middle 
- " ■ ~ "" • -• - " •— "• iWi 



ilberfOTCe, Esq. 



Claaaes in thia Country, contraated with Real Chriatianitf. Br William 

M.P. for the County of York. New Editiona. 8to. 8t. boards. 13mo. 4». 6d. cloth. 

WILKINSON.— A CATECHISM OF CHURCH HISTORY IN GENERAL, 

From the Apostolic A^ to the Preaent Time. To which ia added, a Catechiam of Enrlisk 
Church History ; with a Summary of principal Eventa, in Chronological Order. By the Rer. 
~- " — — • • 'Tutor of C- -^ " - - . .. 



W.F. Wllkinaon, A.M. Theological 1 



>f Cheltenham College. FooUcap 9ro. 6*. cloth. 



WILKINSON (II.)-ENCINES OF WAR : 

Or, Historical and Experimental Obserrationa on Andent and Modem Warlike Machines 
and Implements, including the Manufacture of Guns, Gunpowder^ and Sworda. With 



Remarks on Bronze, Iron, and Steel. By Henry Wllkinaon, 



K.B.TS. 



etc. 8to. to. cloth. 



WJLSON.-THE LANDS OF THE BIBLE VISITED AND DESCRIBED. 

In an Ezteusive Journey undertaken with apecial reference to the Promotion of Biblical 
Research and the Advancement of the Cause of Philanthr<^y. By John Wilson, D.D. F.R.S. 
Honorary President of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Aaiadc Society, Member of the 
Editorial Committee of the Aaiatic Section of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at 
Copenhagen, Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland, etc. 2Tola. 8n>. with Mapa and 
numeroua llluatrations, 1/. 16«. cloth. 

WILLOUGHBY (LADTf>-A DIARY, 

Purporting to be by the LADY WILLOUGHBY of the Reign of Charln I.^ embracing some 
Passages of her Domestic Historr from 1635 to 1648. Produced In the a^le of the period 
to which rA« Diary refers. 5th Edition. Square foolacap 8to. 8«. boarda } or 18a. bound 
in morocco by Hayday. 

WILLOUGHBY (LADY).— A FEW REMAINING PASSAGES FROM THE 

DIARY OF LADY WILLOUGHBY. Crown 4to. uniform with the first Edition of Lady 
WiUoughby'a Diary. [/a the Amtmmn. 

WINTER (J. W.)-THE HORSE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE: 

Or, Suggeationa on bis Natural and General Hiatorr, Varietiea, Conformation, Paces, Age, 
Sound neas. Stabling, Condition, Tndning, and Snoeing. With a Digest of Veterinary 
Practice. By James W. Winter, M.R.C.V.S.L. 8to. 10a. 6if. cloth. 

WOOD.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS, 

And Interior Communication in General; containing numeroua Experiments on the Powers 
of the Improved LocomotlTc Enginea, and Tablea of the comparatiTe Cost of ConTeyance 
on Canala, Railways, and Turnpike Roads. By Nicholaa Wood, Memb. Inst. CIt. Enc. etc. 
Third Edition. 8to. with Platea and WoodcuU, 3la. 61I. cloth. 

ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.SS' EREBUS AND TERROR. 
Under the Command of Cspt. Sir James Clark Rosa, R.N. F.R.S. during the 



years 1839, 

Ity. Edited 

" to XV. 



40, 41 , 42, 43. Published by Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
by John Richardson, M.D. F.R.S. etc. ; and John Edward Gray, Esq. F.R.S. Parts I, 
Royal 4to. with numerous coloured and plain Platea, 10«. each, aewed. 

*•* To be completed in tun or three more parts. 

ZUMPT (PROF.)— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

By C. O. Zumpt, Ph. D. Profeaaor in the UniTeraitr, and Member of the Royal Academy of 
Berlin. Tranalated from the 9th Edition of the or^^— * -" ---^-^^- ^V^* '»'?25™7.°» 



^dditiona and Correctiona 



ition of the original, and adapted to the use of Enoliah 
D., Rector of the High School of Edlahnrffh iwlth 
by the Author. New Edition. 8to. 14* . lOotl. 
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